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ADVERTISEMEINT. 



Xhis Novel vvas first published in Alay, 179 A, thirty- 
seven years ago^ ^^ in the same month in which the san- 
guinary plot broke out against the liberties of Englishmen^ 
which vras happily terminated by the acquittal of its first 
intended victims [Thomas Hardy^ John Home T^oke, 
Thomas Holcroft, etc.], in the close of that year." (See 
helow; page xxii.) Every friend of the true interests of 
mankind will rejoice with the author, that the prospects 
of the cause of liberty and sound thinking have so greatljr 
jmproved since that period. 
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William Godwin was born at Wisbeach, in Cambridge- 
shire, 3d March, 1756. His grandfather had been a dis- 
senting minister in London. His father was also a alergy- 
man. In the year 1760, the father removed with his 
fan^ily to a village about sixteen miles north of Norwich, 
where he presided over a congregation. "William was 
one of many children, neither the eldest Dor the youngest 
among them. Very early, even in childhood, he deve- 
loped that love of acquirement and knowledge which 
stamped his future career. In the year 1767, he was 
placed with a private tutor at Norwich, for the purposes 
of classical education. Mr. Godwin has very recently 
published a work. (^^ Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Pro- 
ductions, and Discoveries"), which contains various in- 
teresting particulars respecting himself. From this we 
learn that he had in youth ^^a prominent vein of docility.'' 
He adds, *^ Whalever it was proposed to teach me, that 
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was in any degree accordant with my constitution and 
capacity, I was willing to learn." He continues : ^^ I was 
ambitious to be a leader, and to be regarded by others 
with feelings of complacency." From these circumstances 
it is evident that Mr. Godwin was not one of those youths, 
who, strenuously active and oager in the pursuit of some 
peculiar knowledge of their own selection, rebel against 
authority, and are tortured by the regular application 
required by the common-place routine of education. 
Reason and a love of investigation were the characteristics 
of Godwin^ even in boyhood, added to what be himself 
describes as ^^ a sort of constitutional equanimity and iin- 
perturbableness of temper." 

In the year 1773, Mr. Godwin was placed at a college 
for dissenters at Hoxton^ for the purpose of being educated 
for the Church. Dr. Kippis and Dr. Rees were two of the 
principal professors at this college ; and the tenets in vogue 
there inclined to Unitarianism. Mr. Godwin had been 
bred a Galvinist, and was the farthest in the world from 
that temper of mind which is blowii about by every new 
wind of opinion. Opposition made him more tenaciously 
cling to his own turn of thinking, and adhere io the per- 
suasion in ^hich he had been brought up. In the year 
1778^ he became minister to a congregation not far frorti 
the metropolis. He continued in the exercise of the duties 
of a clergyman for five years ; after which he gave it up, 
in the year 1783, and came to reside in London; where 
he became an author, at once subsisting by the fruits of 
his pen^ and educating himself by its exercise for ihose 
works of genius and immortality which he was destined 
to produce. He soon became distinguished among his 
contemporaries, and frequented thd society of many of tkQ 
political leaders of the day, among whom Fox and She- 
ridan held the first rank. Added to this was a literary 
circle formed of men of talent and genius." "While at col- 
lege, Mr. Godwin describes himself as reading '^ all sorts 
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of book»9 dn etefry side of any imfyortant cjuestion^ thai 
were tbrown in Iii^ ^ay ;"^aiiHm§ these he was peeu-* 
liarly attracted by the RomstD historlaiM^ and in pajrticular 
by Lit y. Thes^ works made hkti early in life a repnbliean 
in theory. The Frendl revolution^ which broke out in 
1789^ when he wa» already engaged in his eareer as an 
author^* turned his attention still more definitely to poli- 
tical subjects. Discussion on various points-^dlscussion, 
heightened by the living drama of change enacted in 
France^ and warttied by the animated hopea and fears of 
the parties— 7 wasy far more than now^ the order of the day 
in society *, and Godwin^ intimdtely connected, with the 
Whigs of this country, Icmnd himself more than ever 
roused to investigate the momentous topic of the liberty 
of ndtions. The result of his meditations and his labours 
was "PoliticalJustice,'* published early in the year J 793. 
At once the book and its author rose to a place of emi*- 
nence in the public eye. The daring nature of his tenets^ 
the energetic yet unaffected flow of his eloquence, the 
heartfelt sincerity and love of truth that accompanied bis 
disquisitions, seemed, as by magic, to throw down a 
thousand barriers, and to level a thousand fortifications, 
which had hitherto defended and kept secure the inner 
fortresses of public prejudices or opinions. Mild and be- 
nevolent of aspect, gentle. and courteous of manner, the 
author himself presented a singular contrast in appear- 
ance, to the boldness of his speculations. But beneath 
this apparent quiescence there was a latent €re : his in- 
tellect was all animation ; he never receded from contest, 
or declined argument ; and he derived extreme pleasure 
from this exercise of the powers of his mind. 

Early in the following year Mr. Godwin again appeared 
as an author : ^^ Caleb Williams*' was published-«a novel 
^hich, in despite of the brilliant works of the same species 
which have since adorned our literature, still holds it^ 
place, and has been frequently, and we are apt to beiieye 
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irrevocably^ pronounced the best in our language. It 
raised Godwin's reputation to the pinnacle. All that might 
have offended, as hard and republican in his larger work, 
was obliterated by the splendour and noble beauty of the 
character of Falkland. > 

Towards the isnd of this year> Mr. Godwin's talents were 
called forth on a still more conspicuous arena. Several 
of his friends or associates were arrested by the policy of 
Mr. Pitt, and accused of high treason. Boldly speculative, 
and frankly avowing his opinions^ Mr. Godwin was never- 
theless practically attached to moderate measures, and 
adhered to the party of the Whigs, in preference to that 
of the agitators of the day. He believed that-Aineljoration 
was more facile than reconstruction, and loved reformat 
tion better than destructionT It was not so with his fa- 
mUiars. Societies were formed for the purposes of dis- 
seminating his opinions, and holding up the equalising 
principles of the French revolution « Holcroft was one of 
the most sturdy among these ; a man of singular integrity 
and talent, but unrefined and self-educated : he had be- 
sides a violence of temper, which hurt the cause he fan- 
cied himself energetically advancing. He, together with 
Home Tooke, Thelwal, Hardy, and others, formed the 
Constitutional and the London Corresponding Societies ; 
and these men, with eight more of their associates, were 
imprisoned in the Tower, and arraigned as traitors. As 
Godwin did not belong to their societies, he was exempted ; 
but if Pitt had succeeded in convicting these men, he 
would scarcely have escaped. In October, 179A, Judge 
Eyre gave the charge to the grand jury. This excited con- 
siderable attention, and was followed instantly by. God- 
win's "Cursory Strictures" upon it. He sent the first 
half of this to his friend Perry of the Morning Chronicle, 
for insertion in that paper. Perry requested to have it 
entire, and printed the whole in one day's paper. It ap- 
peared afterwards as a pamphlet, and is a composition of 
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the most animated and conclusive nature. It «^as sup- 
posed to have greatly iiifluenced tke^ event of the prosecu- 
tions^ and to have contributed niainly to the acquittal of 
theaccusedt • * ^ 

Hardy, Home TobLe, and Thelwal were put on their 
trial, and found ^^Not g!#lty." GovQrnnient then aban- 
doned the Test di the prosecutions. It was on this occa- 
sion^ when Holcroft, being liberated^ left the dock, and, 
crossing the court, took his seat beside Godwin, that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence made a spirited sketch of them in pro- 
file (now in the possession of Francis Broderip, Esq.), 
which is one of his happiest efforts, and is a singulsyrly in- 
terestittg record ; the bending, meditative figure of Godwin 
contrasting most happily with the upright, stern, and 
^^ knock- me-down'' attitude and expression of his friend.* 

After this period Mr. Godwin was chiefly occupied in 
literature, by prep£tfing |he various editions of ^^ Political 
Justice.'* Jle frequex^d still more constantly the society 
of Lord La^^erdale, Fox, and Sheri4a9. It was not until 
1797 that he published V The Enquirer," a work consisting 
of essays, developing, under various aspects, the tenets of 
his greater work. In one things from his very first outset 
as an author, Godwin held himself fortunate : this was in 
his publisher. Robinson has often been mentioned as a 
man of extreme liberality : towards Mr. Godwin he al- 
ways acted in a way at once to encourage, facilitate, and 
recompenae his labours. * « 

In the beginning of the year 1797, Godwin married Mary 
WoUstonecraft. ' The writings of this celebrated woman 

* Lawrence very much valued this sketch, and] wished to repurchase it 
from its possessor.' Besides this he d^ew] another portrait of GodwiQ, 
now in the possession of Dr. Bati^. But the best portrait of the author, 
and one of the best among modern pictures, is one painted by Noiihcote 
in 1800. It is strikingly like and characteristic, with an air of mildness 
and contemplation yet fervour. This portrait is in the possession of Mr. 
Godwin himself. 
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are monuments of her moral and inteUeetaal superiority. 
Her lofty spirit^ her ei^er assertiM of the claims oi her 
sex, animate the ^^ Yindjcalfon of the Rights of Woman ;" 
while the sweetness' and tastt ttsplayed in hier ^' Letters 
from Norway" deplttthe softer qualities of her admirible 
character. Even now, those w^o have survived Her so 
many years, never speak of her but wMh uncontrollable 
enthusiasm. Her unwearied exeitipns for the benefit c^ 
others, her foclitude, her indepetidence^ joined to a warm 
afToetionate heart, and the most refined softness of man-' 
ners, made her the idol of all who knew her. Mr. €U)d win 
was not allowed long to enjoy the happiness he reaped frOm 
this union. Mary Wollstonecraft died the 10th September, 
1797, having giiren birth to a daughter, the present Mrs. 
SheUey. 

The next work of Mr. Godvrfn was the romance of ^^ St. 
Leon,'* published in 1799: Thf domeetic hapj^ness he 
had enjoyed, colours and adorns thi^ scenes o( this book; 
and the high idea of the feminine character^ ^ich nat^« 
rally resulted from his intercourse with the ornament of 
her sex, imparted dignity and grandeur to the character 
of the heroine of thh work. In eloquence and interest 
and deep knowledge of human nature, St. Leon tekes a 
first place among imaginativ)^ productions. 

In 1800, Mr. Godwin visited Ireland. He vesided while 
there principally with Curran, and associated intimately 
with Grattan,. and all the other illustrious Irish patriots. 
In 1801, Mr. Godwin again married a widow lady of con- 
siderable personal attractions and accomplishments. The 
sole offspring of this marriage, was a son born in 1803. In 
the same year he published the ^* Life of Chaucer;'^ a wofk 
displaying accurate research and refined taste, and pre- 
senting at oilce a correct and* animated picture of the 
^mes of the poet. This was followed in 180 A by a third 
novel, entitled ** Fleetwood," characterised by elegance of 
style and force of passion, less striking perhaps than his 
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former Trorks of imaginatioD, yel not less full of beauty 
and interest. 

After this period Mr. Godwin rested fo9 a considerable 
interval from l|is literary la})our8, being chiefly occupied 
by various exertions and speculations £9f the maintenance 
of his family. The ^^ Essay on Sepulchres;" pubitBhed,in 
1808, stands a solidary record that the fire still biirnt^ 
pure and undiminished, though concealed. In 1816, he 
visited Edinburgh, wherQ he formed an acquaiiilance with* 
"Walter Scott and other celebrated Scofch writers; and 
here also he entered into a trcgity with Mr* Constable, the 
bookseller^ for the composition of a new novel. ^^ Man> 
deville," published in 1817, was the resqlt. We here 
trace the mello^nraess of ripened years; the reading, %he 
study^ the careful polish, of maturit§r,^ adorning, but not di- 
minishing, the untamed energy and eloquence of his 
earlier works. Solenm and tragic as is tKe groundwork 
of '^Mandeville," it surpasses, we almost venture to say, 
all Mr. Godwin's productions in grace of diction, s|nd for-^ 
cible development of human feeling- About this time 
Mr. Godwin sustained a great personal loss m the death of 
Mr. Gurran. Their friendship was of mao^ yesurs* stand- 
ing: aad since Curran's retirement from public life, and 
residence In LfNadon^ they had been drawn closer together 
than ever. 

In 1820, his work in opposition to, and refuting, the 
opinions of Malthus, appeared. Fervently attached to all 
that is lofty, independent, and elevating in his specula- 
tions on human society, Godwin strenuously controverted 
the degrading, hard, and demnralising tenets of the au- 
thor of the Essay on Population. His book, exact in logic, 
and powerfnl in eloquence^ would probably haye bejsn 
considered a» a complete answer to his adversary, did 
not Malthns's notions favour so memorably the vioes of 
the great, and all that is rotten in our institutions. After 
this, Mr. Godwin was occupied several years in writing 
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" The History of the Commonwealth of England-" The 
four volumes of which this work is composed, were pub- 
lished in the y^ars i82A, 1S26, 1827, and 18ft8. It is ac- 
curate, which in an historical work is a quality that de- 
serves primary consideration. It is besides eloquent, 
philosophical, and, abbve all, bounds in new and va- 
luable resellrch. As a real and true detail of events as 
they occurred, and a tracing of. events to their primary 
causes, it iir excels any other English historical work that 
we possess. 

In 1830, Mr. Godwin published ^^ Gloudesley,'' his last 
novel, a book whose charm goes to the heart. The spirit 
of virtue and love is its soul. It breathes peace to all 
men, ahd a fervid attachnient to all that bears the human 
form. Nothing can ejK^eite greater interest, emanating as 
it does from one who has«^pent a long life in this centre Of 
civilisation; and who, amidst all the trials, experiences, 
and attendant disappointments which must have che- 
quered his intercourse with his species, still sees in man 
all that is noble, inspiriting, and worthy to be loved. 

This too is the spirit that animates the work to which 
we have before alluded as of racent publication. Buma- 
nity may cite his ^^ Thoughts on Man," and so answer the 
aspersions of Swift and others of hi^ school^ proudly 
founding upon the sentiments of that book the tower of 
their hope. The divine charity of the Sernioh on the 
Mount finds an human echo in its pages ; which breathe 
such admiration and love for man as must elevate the des- 
ponding, confound the misanthrope, and add for ever 
dignity and grace to our species. 

Perhaps it may be averred, that, since the days of the 
ancient Greek philosophers, no man has embodied so en- 
tirely the idea we conceive of those heroes of mind as the 
subject of this memoir. Like them, he has forgotten the 
grandeur of the world in the more elevating contempla- 
tion of the immaterial universe. The universe of thought 
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has been that in iivhich he had ambition to reign ; and 
many and various are the conquests he has made in that 
eternal country. He has bestowed on us a whole creation 

of imaginary existences^ ^'^I^^HBKJ^^!^^™ "^^^^ ^^ name 
Falkland, we select the being of fancy which is at once 
the most real and the most grand that has appeared since 
Shakspeare^ gave a "local habitation" to the name of 
Hamlet. As a speculative writer, he is the mighty parent 
of all that the rftfg ril^p.ra nf the day advance and uphold. 
As airliistorian, he is deeply imbued with the dignity of 
his subject, and unwearied in his endeavours to ascertain 
the truth. As an essayist (his latest labour of authorship), 
he is unequalled for novelty of thought, closeness of rea- 
soning, and purity, vigour, and elegance of style. As a 
moi^^charajQjtier^ his. reputation is unblemished. He 
stands, in simplicity of wisdom, and consistency of prin- 
ciple^ the monument of the last generation, extending 
into this the light of a long experience, and ornamenting 
our young and changeful literature with the profounder 
and loftier views of a more contemplative era. 
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Few authors have the faculty of awakening and arrest- 
ing the attention like Mr. Godwin. He never fails to 
^ excite in us the emotion he wishes, and that without resort- 
ing to marvellous or overstrained incidents or language. 
He has a might almost magical over our sympathies. He 
describes a damp and comfortless morning ; and we are 
out under the cold drizzly dawn. He talks of Switzerland 
— of the lake of Uri ; and the mountains and the waters 
are before us. He tells a tale of injustice and oppression ; 
and every feeling of indignant resistance stirs within us. 
He holds up to our unmitigated hatred and contempt the 
wanton and brutal tyrant ; and unlocks the sacred foun- 
tain of our tears for the helpless and the orphan^ for the 
unresisting, the neglected, and the misused. 

Mr. Godwin does not deal much in imagination, and is 
seldom purely descriptive ; though we repeat, that when 
he is so, his power does not desert him^ as may be seen 
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(to best advantage, we think) in ^^ Fleetwood." The 
jprincipal object of his stody and contemplation is man , 
Che enemy of mdn. drWe hot remember to have seen 
an edition of '< Caleb Williams" with these lines for a 
motto ? 

* Ajidd the woods tbe tiger UiAowt hU kind ; 
Hie paiither preys not on the panther brood : 
Uallpnljr Is tM conmon foe ot Han. * 

Life seeiois to have been but the instrument to burn this 
truth into the soiil of our author. He readft Fox's Book 
of Martyrs, and the History of the Inquisition ; and ima- 
gines himself now torturer and now sufferer. He gets up, 
goes abroad into ^Uhe throng miscalled society,'* sees 
oiilyits errors and^lls vices^ Its knaves and its dape^ and 
l^rites as if little or nothing else was in existence. '^ He has 
visions of misery, from deserted childhood starving in 
strange streets, to the head that has becoine white in the 
solitude of a dungeon. "We always thought a great deal of 
the brutality even of Mr. Tyrrel gratuitous, in spite of the 
morbid irritability of spirit linder which he suffers ; though 
certainly the character is embodied with terrible power, 
and might stand for a real personage! It is an attribute, 
indeed, of Mr. Godwin, that he tells you his tale like one- 
who remembers^ not invents. Thus his ^ry becomes 
not the relation of a lookerK^n, however acute and power- 
ful) but is ^^ compact" of words hot from the burnt and 
branded heart of the miserable sufferer. It is this quality 
which makes Gines, the thief and BoW'-street runner, a 
terrific being ; Williams himself, not Mr. Godwin, talks to 
you about him, and, good God ! how awful is his omni- 
presence to the poor fellow ! Noiseless, swift, invisible, 
hei seems to ride upon the clouds, and blast his victiiia like 
the blight which faUs upon vegetation from the air. 

We have said that Mr. Godwin seldom resorts to ^^ mar- 
velous or overstrained incidents or language :" once, how- 
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ever^ he. has imagined and placed a character in ^^impos- 
sible situations." St. Leon becomes the possessor of the 
philosopher's stone, die inheritor of exhaustless Mfealth, 
and of the power of renewing his age. He is, himself, of 
course, an impossibility ; but the want of truth is con- 
fined purely to the character, for every thing which be- 
falls him is human, natural, and possible. How minute, 
how pathetic, how tragical is the detail of the gradual 
ruin which falls on this weak, devoted man, up to its 
heart-breaking consummation, in the death of the noble 
Marguerite de Damville ! how tremendous and perfect is 
his desolation, after voluntarily leaving his daughters, and 
cutting the last thread which binds him to his kind I ^^ I 
saw my dear children set forward on their journey, and 
I knew not that I should ever behold them more. I was 
determined never to see them again to their injury ; and 
I could not take to myself the consolation, on such a day, 
in such a month, or even after such a lapse of years, I 
shall again have the joy to embrace them. In a little 
while they were out of sight, and I was alone." How 
complete is the description of his escape from the proces- 
sion of the Auto-da-F^ ; of his entrance into the Jew's 
house; his fears; his decaying strength^ just serving to 
make up the life-restoring elixir ; the dying taper ; the in- 
sensibility ; the resurrection to new life, and the day-spring 
of his young manhood ! How shall we speak of the old 
man, the bequeather of the fatal legacy to St. Leon, and 
his few fearful words : '' Friendless, friendless — alone, 
alone." Alas! how terrible to imagine a being in pos- 
session of such endowments, who could bring himself to 
think of death !-^able to turn back upon his path and 
meet immortal youth, to see again the morning of his day, 
and find, in renewed life and beauty, a disguise impene- 
trable to his former enemies ; yet, in the sadness of his 
experience, so dreading the mistakes and persecution of 
his fellow-men, as to choose rather to lie down with the 
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worm, and sei^k oblivion in the seats of rottenness and cor. 
ruption. ' ^ .^ 

One of the most remarkable ways in which the faculty i 
of Mr. Godwin is evinced, is the ^^ magnitude and wealth" > 
of his detail. No single action of event that could pos- 
sibly, in such circumstances as he imagines, heighten the 
effect/ is omitted. In this he resembles Hogarth; but he 
is always tragical^ — producing his end altogether without 
ludicrous contrasts, or the intervention of any thing bor- 
dering on the humorous. Mere mental imbecility is not 
to be found, in the pictures of Mr. Godwin : his characters 
arepeople who analyse their own minds, and who never 
act from want of understanding, right or wrong. Indeed^ 
they are too conscious ; like that yoqng rogue, Charles de 
St. Leon, for instance, who seems to do every thing with 
a truly French eye to effect. - — ^ 

If we were asked 16 name the work of this writer which 
had pleased us the most, we should say ^^ Fleetwood." 
This will appear strange to the majority of readers^ no 
doubt; but, with many beauties, it has fewer defects. In 
** Fleetwood" we have no drawbacks. The story of Ruf- 
figny is a sort of epitome of our author : it contains all that 
he can do. And then the Macneila — we mourn for them 
as for dear friends. Mary Fleetwood is the best feminine 
delineation to be found in the works of fictitious narration. 
She is a copy oi Deedemona, with a husband much farther 
advanced in life than herself, made jealous of a youthful 
cousin by an elder and designing one. Young, beautiful, 
loving, confiding, she would be all that the heart of man 
could desire in a wife ; but then she is a little over-con- 
scious of her own excellences, and a little too ready not 
only to think, but to say, how very unreasonable her 
husband is, when he becomes uneasy and jealous of her 
<^ innocent sallies'' with younger men. — ** Alas! my love, 
let me assure you that you do not know what you want. 
I am young. Fleetwood, you might have married an old 
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woman, if you had pleased.'* The same objection mi 
be urged, indeed, against all this gentleman's female crea- 
tions. They have too teen a sense of the "Rights of "Wo- 
man.*^ They lyaste away, it is true, and even die, from 
the irritation brought on by the behaviour of their hus- 
bands ; but they take care to let him feel that they are not 
ignorant of the cause of their disease : they are very dif-- 
ferent, and, in our opinion, very inferior beings, to Helen, 
or Imogen, or Desdemona. 

In the general style of his novels, particularly in those 
paHs which are descriptive of mental suffering, Godwin 
puts on a tone df apathy and unconcern, as though he 
feared to urge you into a state of feeling that would " hear 
no more," — as though he wished not to *^ cancel the bond*' 
that " keeps you pale" and immoveable, — till the agony 
of his heart, repressed, but not subdued, was poured out, 
'and the wretched recital finished. 

1816. 
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The following narrative is intended to answer a^ purpose, 
more general and important than immediately appears 
upon the face of it. The question now afloat in the world 
respecting tbings is thet abb is the most interesting that 
can be presented to the hunian mind. "While one party 
pleads for reformation and change^ the other extols in the 
warmest terms the existing constitution of society. It 
seemed as if something would be gained for the decision 
of this question, if that constitution were faithfully deve- 
loped in its practical effects, ft^hat is now presented to 
the public is no refined and abstract speculation ; it is a 
study and delineation of things passing in the moral world. 
It is but of late that the inestimable importance of political 
principles has been adequately apprehended. It is now 
known to philosophers, that the spirit and character of the 
government intrudes Itself into every rank of society. But 
this is a truth highly worthy to be communicated to per- 
sons whom books of philosophy and science are never 
likely to reach. Accordingly it was proposed, in the in- 
vention of the following work, to comprehend, as far a^ 
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the progressive nature of a single story \vould allow, a, 
general review of the modes of domestic and unrecorded 
despotism by which man becomes the destroyer of man. 
If the author shall have taught a valuable lesson^ without 
subtracting from the interest and passion by which a per- 
formance of this sort oughf to be characterised, he will 
have reason to congratulate himself upon the vehicle he 
has chosen. 



Map 12/ 1794. 



This Preface ^as withdrawn in the original edition, iq 
compliance with the alarms of booksellers. ^' Caleb Wil- 
liams" made his first appearance in the world, in the 
same npionth in which the sanguinary plot broke out 
against the liberties of Englishmen, which was happily 
terminated by the acquittal of its first intended victims, in 
the close of that year. Terror was the order of the day ; 
and it was feared that even the humble novelist might be 
shown to be constructively a traitor. 

October 29, 1795, 
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A new Pre£Btce to *' Fleetwood," by Godwin, has just ap- 
peared. The following extract from it, respecting the 
concoction of Caleb Williams, is so' interesting to its 
readers, that the Editor has been induced to print it 
after the original Preface. 



London, November 20, 1832. 

'« Caleb Williams" has always been regarded by the pu-. 
blic with an unusual degree of favour. It has^ therefore, 
been imagined^ that even an account of the concoction and 
mode of writing of the work would be viewed with some 
interest. 

I finished the " Enquiry concerning Political Justice,'* 
the first work which may be considered as written by 
me in a certain degree in the maturity of my intellectual 
powers, and bearing my name, early, in January, 1793 ; 
and about the middle of the following month the book 
was published. It was iny fortune at that time to be 
obliged to consider my pen as the sole instrument for sup- 
plying my current expenses. By the liberality of my book - 
seller, Mr. George Robinson of Paternoster Row, I was 
enabled then, and for nearly ten years before, to meet 
these expenses, while writing different things of obscure 
note^ the names of which^ though innocent, and in some 
degree useful, I am rather inclined to suppress. In May l^^ 
$791, 1 projected this, my favourite work, and from tba^ 
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time gave up every other occupation that might interfere; 
v^ith it. My agreement with Robinson was, that he wa^ 
to supply my wants at a specified rate, while the book. 
was in the train of composition. Finally^ I was very 
little beforehand with the world on the days of its publi- 
cation^ and was therefore obliged to look round and con- 
sider to what spvecieis of indnstry I should next devote 
myself. 

I had always fell ifi myself some vocatioii tQwards the 
composi|ion of a narrative of fictitious adventure ; and 
among the things of obscure note, which I have above re- 
ferred to, were two or three pieces of this nature. It is 
not therefore extraordinary that some project of the sort 
should have suggested itself on the present occasion. 

But I stood now in a very different situation from that 
in which I had been placed at a former period. In past 
years, and even almost from bo^rhood^ I was perpetually 
prone to e^iiclaim with Cowley, — 

^ What shall I do to he for ever kQQWQy 
And make the age to come my^own? " 

But I had endeavoured for ten years, and was as far from, 
apprpaching my object as ever. Every thing I wrote fell « 
dead-born from the press. Very often I was disposed to 
quit the enterprise in despair. But still I felt ever and 
anon impelled to repeat my effort. 

At length I conceived the plan of Political Justice. I was 
convinced that my object of building to myself a name 
would never be atlained, by merely repeating and refin- 
ing a little upoVi what other men had said, even though I 
should imagine that I delivered things of this sort with a 
more than usual point and elegance. The world, I be- 
lieved, would accept nothing from me with distinguishing 
favour, that did not. bear upon the face of it the undoubted 
flamp pfodginality. Having long ruminated upon the prin- 
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piplea Off Political Juatioe? I persuaded myself that I could 
oSer to th« public, in a treatise on this 8ub}ect, things at 
once new, true and important. In the progress of the 
work I became more ^anguine und cooSdenI, I talked 
over my ideas ^ith a few famililtr frfends during its pro- 
gress, and they gave me evety g e»eifQ«is encoiiragement. 
It happened ihat the fame of my book) in some consider-* 
able degrecy got befpte its pubUcatiqn, and a certain 
number of persons were prepared to reodhre H with Sa- 
vour* It would be false modesty in me to Aay, that its 
acceptance, jvhen pablishedy did n^l early come up to 
every thing that could soberly have been eKp«eted by me. 
In consequence of this, the tpne of my mind^ both daring 
the period in which I was engaged jn tbe wprk, and after- 
wards, acquired, a certain eleval^on, a^d made me now 
unwilling to stoop to what was insignificant* ^^ 

I formed a conoeption of a book of fictitious adventure, 
that should ip some way h0 di^tingnifibed by a very power* 
ful interest. Pursuing this idea, I invented first the ttiird 
volume of my tale, then the second, and last of '411 the. 
first. I bent myy^ to t^ e eoncei^o fy tfrf pi fffiripti ^f 't^- 
ventures of fligh t apd purtj iit ; t he fugiti ve in perpetnai 

apprehension nf j^ftin^^v^irylitftlmiMl igfth tl^f» wnraf /»ala- 

^ties, an^ th e pwrsueg , by hjy ingfinnfty mi 



* 

J^eepmg his victim in a ptajte ^*Vjp^t ftT^rfw^ alarm. 
JbiTwSfflhfrproleiDrof my third volum e^ 

fwasneir called upon to conceive a dramatic and tm- 
piv$9fiiv^ gituation adequate to account for the impuise that 
the pursuer should feel, incessantly to alarm and harass 
his yjcjfcim, niak an i«»extinguishable insolation never to 
allow him the least interval of peace and Security. This 
1 apprehended ponld best be cffcoted by(a secret mi»rder, 
to the iiivesUgation of which the innocent victim shoukll^^^' 
be impelled by an unconquerable spirit of curiosity .)( The 
fnordcrcr w<Hild tbus have a sufilcient motive to persecute 
the unhap^' discoverer, that he might deprive him of 
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peaee^ character^ and credit, and have him for ever in 
Ills power. This constitated the outline of ray second 
.volome. 

The subiect of the first volame was stQl to be inTented. 
To account for the Ibarliil events of the third,^it was ne- 
^j^ cessary thsit the pursuer should be inyested with every 
ry-yr'"^^ advantage of fortune, with a resolution that nothing could 
defeat or baflle, and with extraordinary resources of intel- 
lect; )Nor could my purpose of giving an overpowering 
inteicst to my tale be answered, withoutuiis appearing to 
have been originally endowed with a mighty store of 
amiable dispositions and virtues, sd that his being driven 
to the first act of murder should be judged worthy of the 
/ deepest regret, and should be seen in soinp measure to 
/ --" have arisen out of his virtues themselves. C It was neces- 
sary to make him, so to speak, the tenant of an atmosphere 
of romance, so that every reader should feel nrompted al- 
most to worship him for his high qualities^ Here were 
ample materials for a first volume. 

I felt that I had a great advantage in thas carrying back 
my .Invention from the' ultimate conclusion to the first 
commencement of the train q£ adventures upon which I 
purposed to employ my pen. An entire unity of plot 
would be the infallible result ; anj the unity of spirit and 
interest in a tale truly considered, gives it a powerful hold 
on the reader, whicji can scarcely be generated with equal 
success in any other way. 

I devoted about two or three weeks to the imagining 
and putting down hints for my story, before I engaged se- 
riously and methodically in its composition. In these 
hints I began with my third volume, then proceeded to 
my second, and last of all grappled with the first. I filled 
two or three sheets of d emy w riting-paper, folded in oc- 
tavo, with these memorandums. They were put down 
with great brevity, yet explicitly enough to secure a perfect 
recoUectioh of their meaning, within the time necessary 
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for drawing out the story at full/ in short paragraphs of 
two, three, four, five, or six lines each. 

I then sat down to write my story from the beginning. 
I wrote for the most part but a short portion in any single 
day. I wrote only when the a fflatus was upon me. I 
held it for a maxim, that any portion that was written 
when I was not fully in the vein, told for considerably 
worse than nothing. Idleness was a thousand times better 
in this case, than industry against the grain. Idleness 
was only time lost ; and the next day, it may be, was as 
promising as ever. It was merely a day perished from 
the calendar. But a passage written feebly, flatly, and 
in a wrong spirit, constituted an obstacle that it was next 
to impossible to correct and set right again. I wrote, there- 
fore, by starts': sometimes for a week or ten days not a 
line. Yet all came to the same thing in the sequel. On . 
an average, a volume of ^^ Caleb Williams" cost me four . 
months, neither less, nor more. 

It must be admitted however, that, during the whole 
period^ bating a few intervals, my mind was in a high state 
of excitement. I said to myself a th ousand times, ^^I yriW - 
write a tale, that sEali constitute an epoch in the mind of 

tfift rftadp.r^ that nn nnft^ aflArJkftjiag Yf.flfl jf^ thJW f^Yff** H 

exactly Ihe s ame man that he wa s befo re.*' — I p ut these 
^tj^'ngfi Howix jiict a^ fl^ fy happened, ani| jyj tE'flSe n^ t* 
entire^ frankness . I know that it will sound like the most 
pitiable degree of self-conceit. But such perhaps ought 
to be the state of mind of an author, when he does his 
best. At any rate, I have said nothing of my vain-glorious 
impulse for nearly forty years. 

When I had written about seven-tenths of the first vor 
lume^ I was prevailed upon by the extreme importunity 
of an old and intimate friend to allow him the perusal of 
my manuscript. On the second day he returned it with 
a note to this purpose : ^*I return you your^manuscript; 
because I promised to do so. If I had obeyed the im- 
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piilse of my own mind^ I should have thrust it in the (ire^ 
If you persist, the book, will infallibly prove the grave of 
your literary Came." 

. I doubtless felt no implicit deference for the judgment 
of my friendly critic. Yet it cost me at least two days of 
deep anxiety, before I recovered the shock. Let th^ 
reader picture to himself niy situation. I (elt no implicit 
deference for the judgment of my friendly critic. But it 
was all I had for it. This was my first experiment of an 
unbiased decision. It stood in the place of all th^ world 
to me. I could not, and I did not feel disposed to, appeal 
any further. If I had, bow could I tell that the second 
and third judgment would be more favourable than the 
first ? Then what would have been the result ? No ; I 
had nothing for it but to wrap my«elf in my own integrity. 
By dint of resolution I became invulnerable. I iresolved 
to go on to the end, trusting as I oould to my own antici- 
pations of the whole, and bidding the world wait its timcy 
before it should be admitted to the consult. 
I bega» my narrative, as is the more usual w^iy, in the 
., ( third person. IMit I speedily became dissatisfied. I then 
>A.V^ assumed the first person, making the hero of my tale his 
own historian ; and in this mode I have persisted in all my 
subsequent attempts at works of fiction. It was infinitely 
the best adapted, at least, to my vein of delineation, where 
the thing in which n^ imagination revelled the most 
freely, was the analysis of the private ai)d internal opera- 
tions of the mind, employing my metaphysicar^ssecting 
knife in tracing and laying bare tlie involutionit of motive, 
and recording the gradually accumulating impulses, which 
led the personages I had to describe primarily to adopt 
the particular way of proceeding in which they afterwards 
embarked. 

When I hac| determined on the main purpose of my 
story, it was ever my method to get about me any pro- 
cluctions of former authors that seemed to' bear on my 
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sub}ect. I never entertained the fear, that id this ^ay of 
proceeding 1 should be in danger 01* ser\ilely copying ray 
predecessors* I imagined that I had a vein of thinking 
that was properly my own, ^hich would always preserve 
me from plagiarism. I read other authors, that I might 
see what they had done, or more properly, that I might 
forcibly hold my mind and occupy my thoughts in a parti-^ 
cular train, I and my predecessors travelling in some 
sense to the same goal, at the same time that I struck out 
a path of my own, without tiltimately heeding the di- 
rection they pursued, and disdaining to inquire whether 
l>y any chance it for a few steps coincided or did not 
coincide with mine. 

Thus, in the instance of ** Caleb Williams,*' I read over ^ 

a little old book, entitled <^The Adventures of Made- 
m6iselle de St. Phaie," a French Protestant in the times 
of the fiercest persecution of the Huguenots, who fled 
through France in the utmost terrot*, in the midst of 
eternal alarms and hair-breadth escapes, having her quar- 
ters perpetually beaten up, and by scarcely any- chance 
finding a moment's interval of security. I turned over the 
pages of a tremendous compilation, entitled ^^ God's Re- 
venge against Murder," *where the beam, of the eye of 
Omniscience was represented as perpetually pursuing the 
guilty, and laying open his most hidden retreats to the light 
of day. I. was extremely conversant with the ^^ Newgate 
Calendar," and the ^^Lives of the Pirates." In the mean \ 
time no works of fiction came amiss to me, provided they i 
yfttt written with energy. The authors were still em- 
ployed upon the same mine as myseli^ however different 
was the vein they pursued : w e were. alL ofu« engaged in 
exploring th e entra i ls of min d and motive, and in tracing 
-the. vMJous rencontres and^lashft ff that may oceur be-^ 
tureen man and man in the diversified scene of human 

1 rather anuised myself with tracing a certain similitude 
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between the story of flalfth Williamg ainl thf taift of Blue 

mep o f the t errific . Falkland iras my Bluebeard^ who 
had perpetrated atrocious crimes, which, if discovered, he 
might expect to have all the world roused to revenge 
against him. Caleb "W^illiams was the wife, who, in spite 
of -warning, persisted in his attempts to discover the for- 
bidden secret ; and, when he had succeeded, struggled as 
fruitlessly to escape the consequences, as the wife of Blue- 
beard' in washing the key of the ensanguined chamber, 
who, as often as she cleared the stain of blood from the one 
side, found it showing itself with frightful [distinctness on 
the other. 

When I had proceeded as [far as the early pages of my 
third volume, I found myself completely at a stand. I 
rested on my arms from the 2d of January, 179A, to the 1st 
of April following, without getting forward in the smallest 
degree It has ever been thus with me in works of any 
continuance. The bow will not be for ever bent. 

^ Opere in longo fas est obrepere sornmim.'' 

I endeavoured, however, to take my repose to myself in 
security, and not to inflict a set of crude and incoherent 
dreams upon my readers. In the mean time, when I 
i^vived, I revived in earnest, and in the course of that 
month carried on my work with unabated sp.eed to the 
end. 

Thus I have endeavoured to give a true history of the 
concoction and mode of writing of this mighty trifle. 
When I had done, I soon became sensible that I had done 
in a manner nothing. How many flat and insipid parts 
does the book contain I How terribly unequal does it 
appear to me I From time to time the author plainly 
reels to and fro like a drunken man. And, when I had 
done all, what had I done ? Written a book to amuse boys 
and girls in their vacant hours, a story to be hastily gob- 
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bled up by them, swallowed iu a piisillanimous and uq- 
animated mood, without chewing and digestion. I was 
ip this respect greatly impressed with the confession of 
one of the most accomplished. readers and excellent critics 
that any author could have fallen in with (the unfortunate 
Joseph Gerald). He told me that he had received my 
book late one evening, and had read through the three 
volumes before he closed his eyes. Thus, what had cost 
me twelve months* labour, ceaseless heart-aches and in- 
dustry, now sinking in despair, and now roused and 
sustained in unusual energy, he went over in a few hours, 
shut the book, laid himself on his pillow, slept and was 
refreshed, and cried, 

^ To-morrow to] fresh woods and pastures new." 
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ADVENTURES 



OF 



CALEB WILLIAMS 



CHAPTER I. 



My life has for several years been a theatre of calamity. 
I have been a mark for the vigilance of tyranny, and I 
could not escape. My fairest prospects hgve been blasted. 
My enei&y has shown himself inaccessible to entreaties, 
and untired in pei^secution. My fame, as well as my hap- 
piness, has become his victim. Every one, a% far as my 
story has been known, has refused to assist me in my dis- 
tress, and has execrated my name. I have not deserved 
this treatment, i My own conscience witnesses in behs^ of 
that innocence, my pretensions to which are regarded in 
the world as incredible. There is now, however, httite 
hope that I shall escape from the toils that universally beset 
me. I am incited to the penning of these^memoirs%nly 
by a desire to divert my mind from the deplorableness of 

i 
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*my situation, aidf a faint idea that posterity may by their 
means be indifeed to render me a justice which my con- 
temporaries refuse. My story will, at least, appear to 
have that consistency which is seldom attendant but upon 
truth. 
j r was born of humble parents, in a remote county of 
1 En^and. Their occupations were such as usually lalt to- 
thq lA of peasants, ^d they had no portion to give me, 
* ^ but an education free from the usual sources of depravity, 
and the inheritance, long since lost by their unfortunate 
progeny 1 of an honest fame. I was taught the rudiments- 
of no science, except readinf^, writing, and arithmetic. But 
I had an inquisitive n^nd, and neglected no means of' in- 
formation from conversation or books. My improvement 
was greater than my condition in life afforded room to 
expect. 

' There are other circiiimstances deserving to be men- 
tioned as having influenced the history of my future life. 
1 was somewhat above the middle stature. Without being 
\tL particularly athletic in a ppearance, or large in m y dimen- 
^y sions, I was^fercoiamonly vigorous and active. My joints 
wwe supply and I was formed to excel in youthful sports. 
The habift of my mind, however, were to a certain degree 
at \ijar with the dicta'tes* of boyish vanity. I h^d consi- 
derable aversion to the boisterous gaiety of the village gal- 
lants, and contrived to satisfy my love of praise with an 
unfi^quent apparition at their amusements. My excellence 
in these respects, however, gave a turn to my meditations. 
I delighted to read of feats of activity, and was particulaiiy 
interested by tales in which corporeal ingenuity or strength 
ape the means resorted to for supplying resources and con- 
quoring difficulties. I inured myself to mechanical pup- 
suits, and devoted much of my time to an endeavour after 
mechanical invention. 

V. 
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The spring of action which, perhaps more than any 
other, ^aracterised the whole train rfmy_ Jiffi^was cu- 
piosity. It was ^isTBat gave ine "my mechanical turn ; I 
was desirous of tracing the variety of effects which might 
be produced from ^jyeij, <]!^imftfi. It was this that made me 
a sort of natural philosopher ; I could not rest till I had 
acquainted myself with4.he solutions that had been invented 
for the phenomena of the universe. In fine, this produced 
in me an invincible attachment to books of narrative and 
romance. I panted for the unravelling of an adventure^ 
with an anxiety, perhaps almost equal to that of the man 
whose future happiness or misery depended on its issue. 
I read, I devoured compositions of this sort. They took 
possession of my soul ; and the effects they produced were 
frequently discernible in my external appearance and my 
health. My curiosity, however, was not entirely ignoble : 
village anecdotes and scandal had no charms for me : my 
imagination must be excited ; and when that was not done, 
my curiosity was dormant. 

The residence of my parents was within the manor of ^ 
£erdinando Falkland, a country squire of considerable opu-. 



lence. At an early age I attracted the favourable notice 
ftf Mi^jXiuljJlipPj this gentleman-s steward, who used to call 
in occasionally ai my father's. Heobserved thje particulars 
of my progress with approbation, and made a favourable 
report to his master of my industry and genius. 
In the summer of the year , Mr. Falkland visited his 
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estate in our county after an absence of several months. 
This was a period of misfortune to me. I was then eigh- 
teen years of age. My father lay dead in our cottage. I 
had tost my mother some years before. In this forlorn si-^ 
tiiation I was surprised with a message from the squire, 
ordering me to repair to the mansion-house the morning 
after my father's funeral. 
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_ Though I was not a stranger to books, I had no practical 

> acquaintance with men. I had never had occasion to ad- 

dress a person of this, elevated rank, and I felt no small 
•j^^ uneasiness and awe on the present occasioB^/ I found Mr. 
7 Falkla nd a man of a small stature, with an extreme delicacy 
of form and appearance. In place of the hard-favoured 
\ A ^ and inflexible visages I had been accustomed to observe, 
^ every muscle and petty line of his countenance seemed to 

r . be in an inconceivable degree pregnant with meaning. His 
manner was kind, attentive, and humane. His eye was , 
full of animation; bnt there was a grave and sad solemnity 
in his air, which, for want of experience, I imagined was 
the inheritance of the great, and the instrument by which 
the distance between them and their inferiors was main- . 
tained. His look bespoke the unquietness of his mind, and 
frequently wandered with an expression of disconsolateness 
t and anxiety. 

My reception was as gracious and encouraging as I 
could possibly desire. Mr. Falkland questioned me re- 
specting my learning, and my conceptions of men and 
things, and listened to my answers with condescension and 
approbation. This kindness soon restored to me a consi- 
derable part of my self-possession, though I still felt re- 
strained by the graceful, but unaltered dignity of his car- 
riage. When Mr. Falkland had satisfied his curiosity, he 
proceeded to inform me that he was in '^ ^.^nt of^ secretary , 
that I appeared to him sufficiently qualified for that office, 
and that, if, in my present change of situation, occasioned 
by the death of my father, I approved of the employment, 
he would take ^me into his family. 

I felt highly flattered by the proposal, and was warm 
in the expression of my acknowledgments. I set eagerly 
about the disposal of the Uttle property my father had left, 
in^which I was assisted by Mr. Collins. I bad not now a 
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relation in the world, npon whose kindness and interposi- 
tion I had any direct claim. But, far from regarding this 
deserted situation with terror, I formed golden visions of 
the station I was about to occupy. I little suspected that 
the gaiety and lightness of heart I had hitherto eiyoyed 
were upon the point of leaving me for ever, and that the 
rest of my days were devoted to misery and alarm. 

My employment was easy and agreeable. It consisted 
partly in the transcribing and arranging certain papers, and ^ y 

partly in writing from my master's dictation letters of busi- - 
^ ness, as well as sketches of literary composition. Many of 
these latter consisted of an analytical survey of the plans 
of different authors and conjectural speculations upon hints 
they afforded, tending either to the detection of their er- 
rors, or the cfiffrying forward their discoveries. All of 
them bore powerful marks of a profound and elegant mind, 
well stored with literature, and possessed of an uncommon 
share of activity and discrimination. 

My station was in that part of the house which was ap- 
propriated for the reception of books, it being g^ dutjJo| , w 
perform the functi ons of hbr arian as well as secret ary.,! 
Here my hours would liave ghded in tranquiUity and peace', 
had not my situation included in it circumstances totally 
different from those which attended me in my father's cot- 
tage. In early Ufe my mind had been much engrossed by 
reading and reflection: my intercourse with my fellow 
mortals was occasional and short. But, in my new resi- * 
dence, I was excited by every motive of interest and no- I 
velty to study my master'^ characte r ; and I found in it an { 
ample field for speculation and conjecture. 

His mode of Uving was in the utmost degree recluse and i 
sohtary. He had no inclination to scenes of revelry and 
mirth. He avoided the busy haunts of men; nor did h^ 
$eem desiiroujs to compensate for this privation by the cqijik 
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CiVJ ^^^^Jj fidence of friendship. He appeared a total stranger to 
levery thing which usually bears the appellation of pleasure. 
His features were scarcely ever relaxed into a smile, nor 
did that air which spoke the unhappiness of his mind at 
any time forsake them : yet his manners were by no means 
such as denoted moroseness and misanthropy. He was 
compassionate and considerate for others, though the state- 
liness of his carriage and the reserve of his temper were at 
no time interrupted. His appearance and general be- 
haviour might have strongly interested all persons in his 
&vour ; but the coldness of his address, and the impenetra- 
bleness of his sentiments, seemed to forbid those demon- 
strations of kindness^ to which one might otherwise have 
been prompted. 

Such was the general appearance of Mr* Falkland : but 

his disposition was extremely unequal. The distemper 

which afflicted him with incessant gloom had its paroxysms. 

,^^* Sometimes he was hasty, peevish, and tyrannical ; but this. 
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proceeded rather from the torment of his mind than an 
unfeeling disposition; and when reflection recurred, he 
appeared willing that the weight of his misfortune should 
fall wholly upon himself. Sometimes he entirely lost his 
self-possession, and his behaviour was changed into frenzy : 
he would strike his forehead, his brows became knit, his 
features ^distorted, and his teeth ground one against the 
other. When he felt the approach of these syraiptoms, 
he would suddenly rise, and, leaving the occupation, 
whatever it was, in which he was engaged, hasten into a 
solitude upon which no person dared to intrude. 

It must not be supposed that the whole of what I am 
describing was visible to the persons about him ; nor, in- 
deed, was I acquainted with it in the extent h^e stated but 
after a considerable time, and in gradual succession. With 
respect to the domestics in general, they saw but little of 
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iheir master. None of them, except myself, from the na- 
iure of my functions, and Mr. Collins, from the antiquity ^ f"^^ ^ 
of his service and the respectableness of his character, ap* l^^*^ " ' " 
preached Mr. Falkland, 6ut at stated seasons and for a tV"*^ *' ' 
very short interval. They knew him only by the benevo* 
lence of 'his actions, and the principles of inflexible inte-r 
grity by which he was ordinarily guided ; and though they 
would sometimes indulge their conjectures respecting his 
singularities, they regarded him upon the whole with ve^^- == 
neration, as a being of a superior order. 

One day, when I had been about three months in the 
service of my patron, I went to a closet, or small apart^ 
ment, which was separated from the library by a narrow 
gallery that was lighted by a small window near the roof^ 
I had conceived that there was no person in the room, and 
intended only to put any thing in order that I might find 
out of its place. As I opened the door, I heard at the same 
instant a deep groan, expressive of intolerable anguish. " ^ , 

The sound of the door in opening seemed to alarm the -<{2 ^^i - 
person within ; I heard the lid of a trunk hastily shut, and 
the noise as of fastening a lock. I conceived that Mr. Falk- 
land was there, and was going instantly to retire ; but at^ 
that moment a voice, that seemed supernaturally tre- 
mendous, exclaimed. Who is there ? The voice was Mr. 
Falkland's. The sound of it thrilled my, very vitals. I 
endeavoured •to answer, but my speech failed, and being 
incapable of any other reply, I instinctively advanced within ' 
the door into the room. Mr. Falkland was just risen from 
the floor upon which he had been sitting or kneeUng. His 
face betrayed strong symptoms of confusion. With a 
violent effort, however, these symptoms vanished, and in- 
stantaneou^y gave place to a countenance sparkling with 
rage. "Villain!" cried he, "what has brought you here?" 
I hesitated a confused and irresolute answer. " Wretch !" 
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interrupted Mr. Falkland, with uncontrollable impatience^ 

':')^ou want to ruin me. You set yourself as a spy upon 

, v;^^ nay actions; but bitterly shall you repent your ^insolence. 

IV Do yoii ttiink you shall watch my privacies with impunity ?'* 

I attempted to defend myself. "Begone, devil!" rejoined 

he. " Quit the room, or I will trainiple you into atoms." 

Saying this, he advanced towards me. But I was already 

sufficiently terrified, and vanished in a moment. I heard 

the door shut after me with violeace; and thus ended this 

extraordinary scene. 

' I saw him again in the evening, and he was then tole- 
rably composed. His behaviour, which was always kind; 
was now doubly attentive and soothing. He seemed to 
have something of which he wished to disburthen his 
mind, but to want words in which to convey it. I looked 
at him with anxiety and affection. He made two unsuc- 
cessful efforts, shook his head, and then putting five guineas 
into my hand, pressed it in a manner that I could feel pro-, 
ceeded from a mind pregnant with ' various emotions, 
though I could not interpret them. Having done this, he 
seemed immediately to recollect himself, and to take refuge 
in the usual distance and solemnity of his manner. 

I easily understood that secrecy was one of the things 

/ Vv^^ -^' «xp^ted from me ; and, indeed, my mind was too much 

> ^ " ' ' disposed to meditate upon what I bad heard and seen, to 

make it a topic of indiscriminate communication. Mr. 

Collins, however, and myself happened to sup together that 

i^-' evening, which was but seldom the case, his avocations 

' I obliging him to be much abroad. He could not help ob- 

J serving an uncommon dejection and anxiety in my coun^ 

tenance, and affectionately enquired into the reason. I 

endeavoured to evade his questions, but my youth and 

ignorance of the world gave me little advantage for that 

purpose. Beside this, I had been accustomed to view Mr. 
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Co llins with considerable attachmen t, and I conceived from 
the nature of his situation, that there could be small im- 
propriety in making him my confident in the present in^ 
Stance. I repeated to him minutely ev eary thing that had 
passed, and concluded with a solemn declaration that, 
though treated with caprice, I was not anxious for myself; 
no inconvenience or danger should ever lead me to a pu- 
sillanimous behaviour; and I felt only for my patron, who, 
with every advantage for happiness, and being in the 
highest degree worthy of it^ seemed destined to undergo 
unmerited distress^ 

In answer to my communication, Mr. Collins informed 
me that some incidents, of a nature similar to that which I 
related, had fallen under his own knowledge, and that fro^i 
the whole he could not help concluding that our unfor- 
tunate patron was at times disordered in his intellects. 
*' Alas 1" continued he, " it was not always thus ! Ferdi- 
nando Falkland was once the gayest of the gay. Not in- 
deed of that frothy sort, who excite contempt instead of 
admiration, and whose levity argues thoughtlessness. rather 
than felicity. His gaiety was always accompanied with 
' dignity. It was the gaiety of the hero and the scholar. It 
was chastened with reOection and sensibility, and never 
lost sight either of good taste or humanity. Such as it was, (C-^^ -^ 
however, it denoted a genuine hilarity of heart, imparted ^ ^ 
an inconceivable brilliancy to his company and conversa- 
tion, and rendered him the perpetual delight of the diver- 
sified circles he then willingly frequented. You see no- 
thing of him, my dear Williams, but the ruin of that 
Falkland who was courted by sages, and adored by the 
fair. His youth, distinguished in its outset by the most 
unusual promise, is tarnished. His sensibility is shrunk up 
and withered by events the most disgustful to his feelings. 
Pis mind was fraught with all the rhapsodies of visionary 
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honour ; and, in his sense, nothing but the grosser part, 
. I the mere shell of Falkland, was capable of surviving the 
^ kJ^\ ^o^Uui-thatJus^uEide has sustained. 
^ \ These reflections of my friend Collins strongly tended to 
inflame my curiosity, and I requested him to enter into a 
more copious explanation. With this request he readily 
complied ; as conceiving that whatever deUcacy it became 
him to exercise in ordinary cases, it would be out of place 
in my situation ; and thinking it not improbable that Mr. 
Falkland, but for the disturbance and inflammation of his 
mind, would be disposed to ^ similar communication. 1 
shall interweaye with Mr. Collins's story various informa- 
tion which I afterwards received from other quarters, that 
I may give all possible perspicuity to the series of events. 
To avoid confusion in my narrative, I shall (drop the person 
of Collins, and assume to be myself the historian of our 
patron. To the reader it may ap|iear at first sight as if 
this detail of the preceding Ufe of .Mr. Falkland were foreign 
to my history. Alas I I know from bitter experience that 
it is otherwise. My heart bleeds at the recollection of his 
misfortunes, as if they were my own. How can it fail to 
do so. To his story the whole fortune of my Ufe was 
^\^ linked ; because he was miserable, my happiness, my name, 

and my existence have been irretrievably blasted. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Among the favourite authors of his early years were the 
heroic poets of Italy. From them he imbibed the love of 
chivalry and romance. He had too much gQod sense t<x 
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regret the times of Charlemagne and Arthur. But, while 
his imagination was purged by a certain infusion of philo- 
sophy, he conceived that there was in the manners de- 
picted by these celebrated poets something to imitate, as 
well as something to avoid. He believed that nothing was 
so well calculated to make men ^lelicate, gallant, and hu- 
mane, as a temper perpetually alive to the sentiments of 
birth and honour^ The opinions he entertained upon 
these topics were illustrated in his conduct, which was as- 
siduously conformed to the model of heroism that his fancy 
suggested. 

With these sentiments he set out upon his travels, at 
the age at which the grand tour is usually made ; and they 
were rather confirmed than shaken by the adventures that 
bcfel him. By inclination he was led to make his longest 
stay in Italy ; and here he fell into company with several 
young noblemen whose studies and principles were con^ 
genial to his own. By them he was assiduously courted, 
and treated with the most distinguished applause. They 
were delighted to meet with a foreigner, who had imbibed 
all the peculiarities of the most liberal and honourable 
among themselves. Nor was he less favoured and ad- 
inired by the softer sex. Though his stature was small, 
his person had an air of uncommon dignity. His dignity 
was then heightened by certain additions which were aftei^ 
wards obliterate^, — an expression of frankness, ingenuity, 
and unreserve, and a spirit of the most ardent enthusiasm. 
' Perhaps no Englishman was ever in an equal degree 
idolised by the inhabitants of Italy. 

It was not possible for him to have drunk so deeply of 
the fountain of chivalry without being engaged occasionally 
in aifairs of honour, all of which were terminated in a 
manner that would not have disgraced the chevalier Bayard 
himself. In Italy, the young men of rank divide them- 
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selves into two classes, — those who adhere to the pure 
principles of ancient gallantry, and those who, being ac- 
tuated by the same acute sense of injury and insult, ac- 
custom themselves to the employment bf hired bravoes as 
their instruments of vengeance. The whole diflerence, 
indeed, consists in the precarious application of a generally 
received distinction. The most generous ItaUan conceives 
that there are certain persons whom i^ would he contami- 
nation for him to call into the open field. He neverthe- 
less believes that an indignity cannot be expiated but with 
blood, and is persuaded that the life of a man is a trifling 
consideration, in compmson of the indenmification to be 
made to his injured honour. There is, therefore, scarcely 
any Italian that wpuld upon some occasions scruple assas- 
sination. Men of spirit among them, notwithstanding the 
prejudices of their education, cannot fail to have a secret 
conviction of its baseness, and will be desirous of extending 
as far as possible the cartel of honour. Real or aiFected 
arrc^ance teaches others to regard almost the whole 
species as their inferiors, and of consequence incites them 
to gratify their vengeance without danger to their persons. 
Mr. Falkland met with some of these. But his undaunted 
spirit and resolute temper gave him a decisive advantage 
even in such perilous rencounters. One instance, among 
many, of his manner of conducting himself among this 
proud and high-spirited people, it may be proper to relate. 
Mr. Falkland is the principal agent in my history; and 
Mr. Falkla nd in the autumn and decay of his vigour, such 
as I fou nd him, cannot be completely understood without 
I a knowledge of his_previous character, as it~was in all the 
i gloss of youth, yet unassailed by adversity, and unbroken 
in upon by anguish or remorse. *''^.^ 

At Rome he was received with particular distinction at 
the house of JMarquis Pi^a^i, who had an only daughter^ 

/ 
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the heir of his immense fortune, and the^dxaJtESlion^of all / 



the young nobility of that metropoUifT Lady Lucretia 
sani was tall, of a aigniiied form, and uncommonly beauti- 
ful. She was not deficient in amiable qualities, but her 
soul was haughty, and her carriage not unfrequently con- 
temptuous. Her pride was nourished by the consciousness 
of her charms, by her elevated rank, and the universal 
adoration she was accustomed to receive-.v^^ 

Among her numerous lovers/Count Malv^OT leailSe in 
dividual most favoured by her ra!Eer^1aor did his addresses 
seem indifferent tolier. The Count was a man of con- 
siderable accomplishments, and of great integrity and be- 
nevolence of disposition. But he was too ardent a lover, 
to be able always to preserve the affablUty of his temper. 
The admirers whose addresses were a source of gratificar 
tion to his mistress, were a perpetual uneasiness to him. 
Placing his whole happiness in the possession of this im- 
perious beauty, the most trifling circumstances were ca- 
pable of alarming him for the security of his pretensions. 
But most of all he was jealous of the English cavalier. 
Marquis Pisani, who had spent many years in France, was 
by no means partial to the suspicious precautions of Italian 
fathers, and indulged his daughter in considerable freedom^. 
His house and his daughter, within certain judicious re- 
straints, were open to the resort of male visitants. But, 
above all, Mr. Falkland, as a foreigner, and a person little (^ 
likely to form pretensions to the hand of Lucretia, was re- > 

ceived upon a footing of great familiarity. The lady her- 1 

self, conscious of innocence, entertained no scruple about 
trifles, and acted with the confidence and firankness of one 
who is superior to suspicion. 

Mr. Falkland, after a residence of several weeks at Rome, 
proceeded to Naples. Meanwhile certain incidents oc- 
curred that delayed the intended nuptials of the heiress of 
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Pisani. When he returned to Rome, Count Malvesi was 
absent. Lady Lucretia, who had been considerably amused 
before with the conversation of Mr. Falkland, and who had 
an active and enquiring mind, had conceived, in the in- 
terval between his first and second residence at Rome, a 
desire to be acquainted with the Enghsh language, inspired 
by the Uvely and ardent encomiums of our best authors 
that she had heard from their countryman. She had pro- 
vided herself with the usual materials for that purpose, 
and had made some progress during his absence. But 
upon his return she was forward to make use of the op- 
portunity, which, if missed, might never occur again with 
equal advantage, of reading select passages of our poets 
with an Englishman of uncommon taste and capacity. 

This proposal necessarily led to a more frequent inter- 
course. When Count Malvesi returned, he found Mr. 
Falkland established almost as an inmate of the Pisani pa- 
lace. His mind could not fail to be struck with the critical- 
ness of the siti^ittion. He was perhaps secretly conscious 
that the qualifications of the EngUshman were superior to 
his own ; and he trembled for the progress that each party 
might have made in the affection of the other, even be- 
fore they were aware of the danger. He believed that the 
match was in every respect such as to flatter the ambition 
of Mr. Falkland ; and he was stung even to madness by 
the idea of being deprived of the object dearest to his heart 
by this tramontane upstart. 

He had, however, sufficient discretion first to demand 
an explanation of Lady Lucretia. She, in the gaiety of 
her heart, trifled with his anxiety. His patience was al- 
ready exhausted, and he proceeded in his expostulation, m 
language that she was by no means prepared to endure 
with apathy. Lady Lucretia had always been accustomed 
to deference and submission ; and, having got over some- 
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thing like terror, that was at first inspired by the imperious 
manner in which she was now catechised, her next feeling 
was that of the warmest resentment. She disdained to 
satisfy so insolent a questioner, and even indulged herself 
in certain oblique hints calculated to strengthen his sus* 
picions. For some time she described his folly and per-^ 
sumption in terms of the most ludicrous sarcasm, and then, 
suddenly changing her style, bid him never let her see 
him more, except upon the footing of the most distant ac- 
quaintance, as she was determined never again to subject 
herself to so unworthy a treatment. She was happy that 
he had at length disclosed to her his true character, and 
would know how to profit of her present experience to 
avoid a repetition of the same danger. All this passed in 
the fiill career of passion on both sides, and Lady Lu- 
cretia had no time to reflect upon what might be the con- 
sequence of thus exasperating her lover. 

Count Malvesi left her in all the torments of frenzy. 
He believed that this was a premeditated scene, to find a 
pretence for breaking off an engagement that was already 
all but concluded ; or, rather, his mind was racked with a 
thousand conjectures : he alternately thought that the in- 
justice might be hers or his own ; and he quarrelled with 
Lady Lucretia, himself, and the whole world. In this > 
temper he hastened to the hotel of the English cavalierly 
The season of expostulation was now over, and he found 
himself irresistibly impelled to justify his precipitation with 
the lady, by taking for granted that the subject of his sus- 
picion was beyond the reach of doubt. 

Mr. Falkland was at home. The first words of the Count 
were an abrupt accusation of duplicity in the affair of Lady> 
Lucretia, and a challenge. The Enghshman had an un- 
affected esteem for Malvesi, who was in reality a man of 
considerable merit, and who had been one of Mr. Falk- 
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land's earliest Italian acquaintance, they having originally 
met at Mito. But more than this, the possible conse- 
quence of a duel in the present instance burst upon his 
mind. He had the warmest admiration for Lady Lucretia, 
though his feelings were not those of a lover ; and he knew 
that, however her haughtiness might endeavour to disguise 
it, she was impressed with a tender regard for Count Mal- 
vesi. He could not bear to think that any misconduct of 
his should interrupt the prospects of so deserving a pair. 
Guided by these sentiments, he endeavoured to expostulate 
with the Italian. But his attempts were ineffectual. His 
antagonist was drunk with choler, and would not listen to 
a word that tended to check the impetuosity of his thoughts. 
He traversed the room with perturbed steps, and even 
foamed with anguish and fury. Mr. Falkland, finding that 
all was to no purpose, told the Count that, if he would re- 
turn to-morrow at the same hour, he would attend him to 
any scene of action he should think proper to select. 

From Count Malvesi Mr. Falkland immediately pro- 
ceeded to the palace of Pisani. Here he found considerable 
difficulty in appeasing the indignation of Lady Lucretia. 
His ideas of honour would by no means allow him to win % 
her to his purpose by disclosing the cartel he had received ; 
otherwise that disclosure would immediately have ope- 
rated as the strongest motive that could have been offered 
to this disdainfiil beauty. But though she dreaded such 
an event, the vague apprehension was not strong enough 
to induce her instantly to surrender all the stateliness of 
her resentment. Mr. Falkland, however, drew so inte- 
resting a picture of the disturbance of Count Malvesi's 
mind, and accounted in so flattering a manner for the 
abruptness of his conduct, that this, together with the ar- 
guments he adduced, completed the conquest of Jjady Lu- 
cretia's resentment. Having thus far accomplished his 
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purpose, he proceeded to disclose to her every thing that 
had passed. 

The next day Count Malvesi appeared, punctual to his 
appointment, at Mr. Falkland's hotel. Mr. Falkland came 
to the door to receive him, hut requested him to enter the 
house for a moment, as he had still an affair of three mi- 
nutes to despatch. They proceeded to a parlour. Here 
Mr. Falkland left him, and presently returned leading in 
Lady Lucretia herself, adorned in all her charms, and those 
charms heightened upon the present occasion by a con- 
sciousness of the spirited and generous condescension she 
was exerting. Mr. Falkland led her up to the astonished 
Count ; and she, gently laying her hand upon the arm of her 
lover, exclaimed with the most attractive grace, " Will you 
allow me to retract the precipitate haughtiness into which 
I was betrayed ?'' The enraptured Count, scarcely able to 
beUeve his senses, threw himself upon his knees before 
her, and stammered out his reply, signifying that the pre- 
cipitation had been all his own, that he only had any for- 
giveness to demand, and, though they might pai*don, he 
could never pardon himself for the sacrilege he had congi- 
mitted against her and this god-like Englishman. As soon 
as the first tumults of his joy had subsided, Mr. Falkland 
addressed him thus : — 

<' Count Malvesi, I feel the utmost pleasure in having ^ 
thus by peaceful means disarmed your resentment, and ef- 
fected your happiness. But I must confess, you put me to 
a severe trial. My femper is not less impetuous and fiery 
than your own, and it is not at all times that I should have 
been thus able to subdue it. But I considered that in 
reality the original blame was mine. Though your sus- 
picion was groundless, it was not absurd. We have been 
trifling too much in the face of danger. I ought not, under 
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the present weakness of our natnre and forms of .^ofl^ety, 
to have beeQ so assiduous in my attendance upon tkis en- 
chanting woman. It would have been little wonder, if, 
having so many opportunities, and playing the preceptor 
with her as I have done, I had been entangled before I 
was aware, and harboured a wish which I might not after- 
wards have had courage to subdue. I owed you an atone- 
ment for this imprudence. 

^' But the laws of honour are in the utmost degree ri^; 
and there was reason to fear that, however anxious I were 
to be your friend, I might be obliged to be your murderer. 
Fortunately, the reputation of my courage is sufficiently 
established, not to expose it to any impeachment by my 
declining your present defiance. It was lucky, however, 
that in our interview of yesterday you found me alone, 
and that accident by that means threw the management of 
the affair into my disposal. If the transaction should be- 
come known, the conclusloi^ will now become known along 
with the provocation, and I am satisfied. But if the chal- 
lenge had been public, the proofs I had formerly given of 
courage would not have excused my present moderation; 
and, though desirous to have avoided the combat, it would 
not have been in my power. Let us hence each of us learn 
<^' to avoid haste and indiscretion, the consequences a£ which, 
may be inexpiable but with blood ; and may Heaven bless 
you in a consort of whom I deem you every way worthy !" 
I have already said that this was by no means the only 
instance, in the course of his travels, in which Mr, Falkt 
\Jland acquitted himself in the most brilliant mimner as a 
man of gallantry and virtue. He continued abroad during 
several years, every one of which brought some fresh ac-^ 
cession to the estimation in which he was held, as well as 
to his own impatience of stain or dishonour. At length he 
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thought proper to return to Eaglaird, -witli tke inteolion 
of spading tiie i:est of his days at the residmce of bis 
ancestors. rs • '^, ' - j 
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CHAPTER Ul. 

From the moment he entered upon the execution of this 
purpose, dictated as it probably was by an uaaffcoted ppin* ' 
dple of dutyj^his misfortunes took their commencemoEit. 
^TT have farther to state of his history is the uninter-* 
rupted persecution of a malif^iant d«siiny, a series of ad- 
ventures that seemed to take their rise in various accidents, 
but pomting to one termination. Him . they overwhelmed 
with an anguish he was of all others least qualified to bear ; 
and these waters of bitterness, extending beyond him, 
poured their deadly venom upon others, I being mys^ the 
most unfortunate of their victims. 

The person in whom these calamities originated was \ [ 
Mr. Falkland's nearest neighbour, a man of estate equal to \ / 
his own, by name Barnabas Tyirel. This man one mifirhf^Ty 
at first have supposed of all others least qualified from in- \ 
struction, or inclined by the habits of his life, to disturb \ 
the enjoyments of a mind so richly endowed as that of 
Mr. Falkland. Mr. Tyrrel might have passed fwp a true "V' 

model of the English squire. He was early left under the 
tuition of his mother, a woman of narrow capacity, and 
who* had no other child. The only remaining member of 
the family it may be necessary to notice was ]\|tss Emily 
JMelvffle, the orphan daughter of Mr. Tyrrel*s ptfterfial 
aunt;. who now resided in the family mansion, and was 
wholly dependent on the benevolence of its proprietors. 
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Mrs.'Tyrrd appeared to think that there wa& nothing in 
the world so precious as her hopefiil Barnabas. Every 
thing must give way to his Accommodation and advantage ; 
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every one must yield the most servile obedience to his com- 
mands. He must not be teftsed or restricted by any forms 
of instruction ; and of consequence his proficiency, even in 
the arts of writing and reading, was extremely slender. 
From his birth he was muscular and sturdy ; and, confined 
to the ruelle of his mother, he made much such a figure 
as the whelp-Uon that a barbarian might .have given for a 
lap-dog to his mistress. 

But he soon broke loose from these trammels, and formed 
an acquaintance with the groom and the game-keeper. 
Under their instruction he pro<^ed as ready a scholar, as 
he had been indocile and restive to the pedant who held 
the office of his tutor. It was now evident that his small 
m^ficiency in literature was by no means to be ascribed to 
lJlhmi.,Q£j2apacity. He discovered no ciontemptible sagacity 

bd quick;irittedness in the science of horse-flesh, and was 
eminglitly expert in the arts of shooting, fishing, and hunt- 

g. Nor did he confine himself to these, but added the 
theory and practice of boxing, cudgel play, and quarter- 
staff. These exercises added tenfold robustness and vigour 
to his former qualifications. 

His stature, when grown, was somewhat more than five 
feet ten inches in height, and his 'form might have been 
selected by a painter as a model for that hero of antiquity, 
whose prowess consisted in felling an ox with his fist, and 
|devouring him at a meal. Conscious of his advantage in 

his respect, he wna infliippD|»faKly a^^^^i^j^i^Ay^f^nin\^a\ tO 

is inferiors, and insolent to his equals. The activity of 
is mind being diverted from the genuine field of utility 
and distinction, showed itself in the rude tricks of an over- 
grown lubber. Here, as in all his other qualifications, he 
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rose above his competkprs; and if it had been possible to 
overlook the callous and unrelenting disposition which they 
manifested, one could scarcely have denied his applause to 
the invention these freaks displayed, and the rough, sar- 
castic wit with which they were accompanied. 

Mr. Tyrrel was by no means inclined to permit thesie 
extraordinary merits to rust in oblivion. There was a 
weekly assembly at the nearest market-town, the resort of 
all the rural gentry. Here he had hitherto figured to the 
greatest advantage as grand nmster of the coterie^ no one 
having an equal share of opulence^ and the majority, though 
still pretending to the rank of gentry, gi'eatly his inferior 
in this essential article. The young men in this circle 
looked up to this insolent bashaw with timid respect, con- 
scious of the comparative eminence . that unquestionably 
bekmged to the- powers of his mind; and he well knew 
how to maintain his rank with an inflexible hand. Fre- 
quently indeed he relaxed his features, and assumed a tem- 
porary appearance of affiibleness and familiarity ; but they 
found by experience, that if any one, encouraged by his 
condescension, foi^ot the deference which Mr. Tyrrel con- / 
sidered as his due, he was soon taught to repent his pre-/ 
sumption. It was a tiger that thought proper to toy wltn 
a mouse, the little animal every moment in danger of being 
crushed by the fangs of his ferocious associate. As Mr. 
Tyrrel had considerable copiousness of speech, and a ricbT^ 
but undisciplined imagination, he was. always sure of an / 
audience. His neighbours crowded round, and joined in 
the ready laugh, partly fi^om obsequiousness, and partly 
from unfeigned admiration. It frequently happened, how- 
ever, that, in the midst of his good humour, a cba- 
ract^istic refinement of tyranny would suggest itself to his 
mind. When his subjects, encouraged by his famiUarity, 
had discarded their precaution, the wayward fit would seizQ 
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/^ him, a sudden cloud dvmpread his brow, his voice trans- 
form from the pleasant to the terHUe, and a quarrel of a 
-straw immediately oisue with the first man whose face he 
did not like. The pleasui^ ttat resulted to others from 
the exuberant salltes of his imagiOAtioii was, therefore, not 
imalloyed with suddien qualms of apprehension and terror. 
It may be believed that this despotism did not gain its final 
ascendancy without bei^ contested in the outset. But all 
^opposition was quelled with a hij^h hand by this rural 
Antasus. By the ascendaoey of his fortune, and his cha- 
racter among his neighbours, he. always reduced his ad- 
versary to the necessity of encountering him at his- own 
weapons, and did not dismiss him without making him 
feel his presumption through ev^ry joint in his fran^e* The 
tyranny of Mr. Tyrrel would not have been so patiently 
endured, had not. lias colloquial aecomplishment^ perpe- 
tually come in aid of that authority which his rank and 
prowess originally obtained. 

The situation of lOur squire with the &ir was still more 
enviable than that which he maintained ieunong pcrs^ 
his own sex. Every mother taught her daughter to 
^ ' consider the hand of Mr. Tyrrel as the hiyfhest object of her 
\ ambition. Every daugfato* regarded bis athletic fearm aad 
\ his acknowledged prowess with a favourable ey^. A form 
^ eminently athletic is, perhaps, always well propoirtioDed ; 
\ and one '^f the qualifieations that women are e^j^ laught 
^ to look for in the male sex, is that of a pk*otect6r. As no 
nian was adventurous enough to contest his superiority, so 
scarcely any woman in this pi^ovincial cirde wouU have 
scrupled to prefer his addresses to those of any ether ad- 
mirer. His boisterous wit had pecuhar charms £o^ them ; 
and there was no spectacle more flattering to tfadr vanity, 
than seeing this • Hercules exchange his club for a dilstaff. 
It was pleasing to them to ponsideri^ihat ih^ faii^ df this 
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wild beast, the very idea of which inspiired trepidatiofi into 
the boldest hearts, ndf^ht be played with by them with the 
utmost security. , ^ 

Such was the rival that Fortune, in her caprice^ had ^/ 



res erved for the ac< ; ^ompliahed H dBdiand. This untdoled, 
though not undisceraing brute, was found capable of de- 
stroying the prospeists of a man the utmost eminently qua- 
lified to eijgoy and to eommujiicate hq^pipess. Th0 feud 
ikaJt sprung up between them wa3 nourished by concurwg 
circumstances, till it attainied a magniiude difficult to be 
paralleled; and, because they regarded each iotber with a 
deadly hatred, I have become an object of misery and 
abhorrence. 

The arrival of Mr. Falkland gave ah alarming shock to 
the authority of Mr. Tyrrel in the villa^ assembly, and in 
all scenes of indiscriminate resort. His disiposition by no 
means inclined him to withhold himself, from seenes of 
fashionable amusement ; and he and his competitor were 
like two stars fated never to appear a^ once above the ho- 
rizon. The advantages Mr. Falkland ' possessed in the 
comparison are palpable ; and had it been otherwise, the 
subjects of his rural neighbour were sufficiently disposed to 
revolt against his merciless dominion. They h^ hitherto 
suMiitted from fear^ fluid not from love; and,.iHbey had 
not rebelled, it was only ior v/ant of a leader. Sven the 
ladies regarded Mr. Falkknd with particular dom|iiicence. 
His polished mann€»*s were.peculiarly in hannopy with fe- 
minine delicacy. The salKes of his wit were far b^ond 
those.ofMiv Tyrrel. in variety and vigour; in addition to 
wineh they had the advaiKtage of having their sponta»>ii^ 
exuberance ^ided 2Utd restrained by the ss^acity of a cul- 
tivated mikid^ The graces of his person were, enhanced 
by the. elegance of his deportment; smd the benevolence 
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and liberality of his temper were upon aU occasions con- 
spicnous. It was common indeed to Mr. Tyrrel, together 
with Mr. Falkland, to be little accessible to sentiments of 
awkwardness and confusion. But for this Mr. Tyrrel was 
indebted to a self-satisfied effrontery, and a boisterous and 
overbearing elocution, by which he was accustomed to dis- 
comfit his assailants; while Mr. Falkland, with great in- 
genuity and candour of mind, was enabled by his extensive 
knowledge of the world, and acquaintance with his own 
resources, to perceive almost instantaneously the proceed- 
ing it most became him to adopt. 

Mr. Tyrrel contemplated the progress of his rival with 
uneasiness and aversion. He often commented upon it to 
his particular confidents as a thing altogether inconceivable. 
Mr. Falkland he described as an animal that was beneath 
contempt. Diminutive and dwarfish in his form, heVanted 
to set up a new standard of human nature, adapted to his 
I miserable condition. He wished to persuade people thi^t 
\ the human species were made to be nailed to a chair, and 
to pore over books. He would have them exchange those 
robust exercises which make us joyous in the performance, 
and vigorous in the consequences^ for the wise labour of 
scratching our heads for a rhyme and counting our fingers 
for a verse. Monkeys were as good men as these. A" na- 
tion of such animals would have no chance with a single 
rc^pment of the old English votaries of beef and pudding. 
He never saw any thing come of learning but to make 
people foppish and impertinent; and a sensiUe man would 
not wish a worse calamity to the enemies of his nation, 
than to see them run mad after such pernicious absurdities. 
It was impossible that people could seriously feel any Uking 
for such a ridiculous piece of goods as this outlandish fo^ 
reign-made EngUshman. But he knew very well how it 
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was : it was a miserable piece of mummery that was played 
only in spite of him. But God for ever blast his soul, if he 
were not bitterly revenged upon them all I 

If such were the sentiments of Mr. Tyrrel, his patience 
found ample exercise in the language which was held by 
the rest of his neighbours on the same subject. While he 
saw nothing in Mr. Falkland but matter of contempt, they 
appeared to be never weary of recounting his praises. 
Such dignity, such affability, so perpetual an attention to 
the happiness of others, such delicacy of sentiment and ex- 
pression! Learned without ostentation, refined without 
foppery, elegant without effeminacy I Perpetually anxious 
to prevent his superiority from being painAiUy felt, it was 
so much the more certainly felt to be real, and excited con- 
gratulation instead of envy in the spectator. It is scarcely 
necessmry to remark, that the revolution of sentiment in this 
rural vicinity belongs' to one of the most obvious features 
of the human mind. The rudest exhibition of art is at first 
admired, tilt a nt^bler is presented, and we are taught to 
wonder at the facility with which before we had been sa- 
tisfied. Mr. Tyrrel thought there would be no end to the 
commendation; and expected when their common ac- 
quaintance would &11 down and adore the intruder. The 
most inadvertent expression of applause infficted upon him 
the torment of demons. He wridied with agony, his fea- ^ | 
tures became • distorted, and his looks inspired terror. I 
Such suffering would probably have soured the kindesl 
temper; what must have been its effect upon Mr. Tyrrel's, 
ahvays fierce, unrelenting, and abrupt? 

The advantages of Mr. Falkland seemed by no means to 
diminish with their novelty. Every new sufferer from Mr. 
TyrreFs tyranny immediately went over to the standard of 
ins adversary. The ladies, though treated by their rustic 
swain with more gentleness than the men, were occa- 
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sionally e:(posed to his capiiciousness and insolehee. Thej 
could not help remarking the contrast between these two 
leaders in the fields- of chivsdry, the one of whom paid no 
att^tion to any one's pleasure but his own, while the other 
seemed all good-humour and benevolence. It was ih vain 
that Mr. Tyrrel endeavoured to restrain the ruggedness of 
his character. His motive wad impatience, his thoughts 
were ^oomy, and his courtship was like the pawiags of an 
elephant It appeared as if his temper had been more hn- 
man while he indulged in its free bent, than now that he 
sullenly endeavoured to put fetters upon its excesses. 

Among the ladies of the villl^e^assembly afaready men- 
ticoied, there was none that sttMnetTtoengagb^ore of the 
kindness of Mr. Tyrrel than Miss H^rdinghaw^ She waa 
abo onec of the few that had not yet gone over to the 
enemy, either because she really preferred the g^oAleman 
who was her oldest acquaintance, or that she conceived 
from .calculation this conduct best adapted to insure h&r 
success in a husblmd. One day, however, she thought 
proper, p^robably oidy by way of experiment, to show Mr. 
Tyirel that she could engage in hostilitiea, if he should at 
any time. give her sufficient pmvoaation. Sha so adjusted 
her man^uvres as lo be engaged by Mr. Falkland as his 
partner for the danoe of the evening, though without the 
smallest intention, on. the part of that gentleman (who was 
unpardonably deficient in the. sciences of anecdote and 
matdp-makiitg) of giving o&nce to his country neighbour. 
Though the manners of Mr. Ealkland were condescending 
and attentive, his hours. M Retirement were principally oc- 
cupied in contemplations too dignified for scandal, and too 
large for the altercations of a vei^^ or the poUtics of an 
electidn-borot^h) 

A short time befiM^e the daiwes begau, Mr. Tyrrel went 
up to hiS fnirjjpftmifrata/niiil entered into some trifling con- 
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v^rsati0n with heir to fill lip Ae time, as intending in a few 
Qiinutes to lead her forward to the field. He had ac- 
customed hiinself to neglect the ceremony of soliciting be- 
forehand a promise in his favour, as not supposing it 
possible that any One would dare dispute his behests; and, 
had it been otherwise, he would have thought the for-^ 
' mality uane^essftf y in this case, bis general preference to 
Mm Hardinghiam beong notorious. 

While he was thus engaged, Mr. Falkland came up. 
Mr. Tyrrel always regarded him with aversion and loathing. ^ 
Mr. Falkland, however, slided in a graceful and unaffected 
manner into the conversatioB already begun; and the 
animated ingenuousness of his manner was such, as might 
ior the time have disarmed the devil of his malice. Mr. 
Tyrrel probably conceived that his accosting Miss Har^- 
diiighatu w^ an accidental piece of genei^l ceremony, and 
expected every moment when he would withdraw to an*- 
other part ol the room. 

The con^f^any now began to be in motkm for the dance, 
and Mr. Falkland signified as much to Miss Hardingham. 
*' Sir,^' iiiterrupted Mr, Tynrel abjruptly, " that fcidy is my 
partner."^-" I believe not, sir : that lady has»beeh so oUig- 
ttg as to accept niy invitation.'^ — " I tell you, sir, no. Sir, 
I have an interest in that lady's affeetto&s; and I will 
suffer no man to intrude upon my claims." — ^'^ The lady's 
affections are not the subject of the present question." — 
" Sir, it is to no purpose tOt parley. Make room, sir !*' 
—Mr. Falkland gently repelled his antagonist. "Mr. 
Tyrrel !" returned he, with some firmness, " let us have 
no altercation in this business: the master of the ce^ 
M remonies is the proper person to decide in a difference of 
this sort, if we cannot adjust it : we can neither of us in- 
teJQid to exhibit our valour before the ladies, and shall 
thtereCt>re cheerfully submit to his vwdict"^-" Damn me, 
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sir, if I understand — " "Softly, Mr. Tyrrel; I intended 
you no offence. But, sir, no man shall prevent my assert- 
ing that to which I have once acquired a claim I** 

Mr. Falkland uttered these words with the most un- 
ruffled temper in the world. The tone in which he spoke 
had acquired elevation, but neither roughness nor impa-* 
tience. There was a fascination in his manner that made 
the ferociousness of his antagonist subside into impotence. 
Miss Hardingfaam had begun to repent of her experiment, 
but her alarm was speedily quieted by the dignified com- 
posure of her new partner. Mr. Tyrrel walked away 
wlAput answering a word. He muttered curses as he 
went, which the laws of honour did not oblige Mr. Falk- 
land to overhear, and^wfaich indeed it would have been no 
easy task to have overheard with accuracy. Mr. Tyrrel 
ywould not, peiiiaps, have so easily giviBn up his point, had 
not his own good sense presently taught him, that, how- 
ever eager he might be for revenge, this was not the 
*L*" -ground he should desire to occupyi But, though he could 

not openly resent this rebellion against his authority, he 
brooded over it in the recesses of a malignant mind; and 
it was evident enough that he was accumulating materials 
for a bitter account, to which he trusted his adversary i^oidd 
one day be brought. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I 

m 

This was only one out of innumerable instances, that 
every day seemedtto multiply, of petty mortifications which 
Mr. Tyrrel was destined to endure on the part of Mr. Falk- 
land. In all of them Mr. Falkland conducted himself widi 
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such unaffected propriety, as perpetually to add to the 
stock of his reputation. The more Mr. Tyrrel struggled 
with his misfortune, the more conspicuous and inveterate it 
became. A thousand times he cursed his stars, which 
took, as he apprehended, a malicious pleasure in making 
Mr. Falkland, at every turn, the instrument of his humilia- 
tion. Smarting under a succession of untoward events, he 
appeared to feel, in the most exquisite manner, the distinc- 
tions paid to his adversary, even in those points in which 
he had not the slightest pretensions. An instance of this 
nowojQfiuci^. 

^r. Clary a poet whose works have done immortal ha^^,^ 
nour to the country that produced hpi, had lately 
after a life spent in the sublimest efforts of genius, 
the produce of his economy, and the reputation he had 
acquired, in this very neighbourhood. Such an inmate 
was looked up to by the country gentlemen with a degree] 
of adoration. They felt a conscious pride in recollecting "^ 
that the boast of England was a native of their vicinity ;^i 
and they were by no means deficient in gratitude when 
they saw him, who had left them an adventurer, return 
into the midst of them, in the close of his days, crowned 
with honours and opulence. The reader is acquainted with 
his works : he has, probably, dwelt upon them with trans- 
port ; and I need not remind him of their excellence : but 
he is, perhaps, a stranger to his personal qualifications ; he 
does not know that his productions were scai*cely more ad- 
mirable than his conversation. In company he seemed 
to be the only person ignorant of the greatness of his fame. \ 
To the world his writings will long remain a kind of^>. 
specimen of what the human mind is capable of perform- ) u 
ingj^but no man perceived their defectsw»o acutely as he, 
i^ so distincdy how much yet remained to be effected : 
ne appeared to look upon his works with superiority 
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and indjiereiicc. CWof the featores that nosl eiiiiiie&dy 
dtftingnUied hhn, wa* a perpetual suavity of iiiaanets, a 
efMaprdMiwhraMH of mmd, that regarded the mors of 
others widiont a particle of reflentmoit, and made it impos- 
ftible for any one lo be h» enemy. He pointed ont to men 
th^ mistakes with SnudoieBs and unreserve : his remon- 
u^'f * T stranoes prodneed astonishment and conviction, but without 
nneafiness, in the party to whom they w^re addressed: 
they felt the instewnent that was employed to correet thdr 
imq^idarities, but it never mangled what it was intoided to 
heal. Such were the moral qualities that distinginshed 
him among his acquaintance. The intdlectual accom- 
plishments he exhibited were, principally, a tranquil said 
mild enthusiasm, and a richness of conception which £c- 
tated spontaneously to his toi^e, and flowed with so 
much ease, that it was only by retrospect you could be 
made aware of the amazing variety of ideas that had been 
presented. 

Mr. Clare certainly found few men in this remote situa-< 
lion that were capable of participating in his ideas jmd 
amujsements. It has been among the weaknesses of great 
men to fly to solitude, and converse with woods and groves, 
rather than with a circle of strong and comprehensive 
minds like their own. From the moment of Mr. Falk- 
land's arrival in the neighbourhood, Mr. Clare distingui^ed 
him in the most flattering manner. To so penetrating^ a 
genius there was no need of long experience and patient 
observation to discover the merits and defects of any chsH 
racter that presented itself. The materials of his judgment; 
had long since been accumulated ; and, at the close of so 
illustrious a life, he might almost be said to see through 
nature at a glanee. What wonder that he took some in^ 
terest in a mind in a certain degree congenial with his 
own ? But tq ^c^ TyrreT s^j^easedimagin^^ 
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d^Detioii be stowed on bis neif fVit^nnr «^ftffp*^^ ^ t^ ^y- 
intencted as an iggult to h im. On the other haad^ 
Mr. Clare, though gentle and b^evolent in his renion7 
strances to a degree that made the taking oifence tmpos- 
sible, was by no meians parsimonious of praise, or slow to 
make use of Ihe deference that was paid him, for the-pur-* 
pose of procuring justice to m^rit. 

It happehed at one of those pubUc meetings at which 
Mr. Falkland and Mr. Tyrrel were present, that the con- 
versation, in one of the most numerous sets into which 
the company was broken, turned upon the poetical talents 
of the former. A lady, who was present, and was distin- 
guished for the acttteneas of her undersOnding, said, she 
had been favoured -With a sight of a poem he had just 
written, entitled An Ode to the Genius of Chivalry ^ 
which appeared to her of exquisite merit. The curiosity 
of the company was immediately excited, and the lady 
added, she had a copy in her pocket, which was much at 
their service, provided its being thus produced would not 
be disagreeable to the author. The whole circle imme- 
diately entreated Mr. Falkland to comply with their wishes, 
and Mr. Clare, who was one of the company, enforced 
their petition. Nothing gave this gentleman so much plea- 
sure as to have an opportunity of witnessing and doing 
justice to the exhibition of intellectual excellence. Mr. 
Falkland had no false modesty or affectation, and there- 
fore readily yielded his consent. ^ 

Mr. Tyrrel accidentally sat at the extremity of this circle. 
It cannot be supposed that the turn the conversation had 
iakea was by any means agreeable to him. He appeared 
to wish to withdraw himself, but there seemed to be some 
unknown power that, as it were by enishantment, retained 
him in his place, and made > him consent to drink to the 
dregs the bitter potion which envy had prepared for him. 
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The poem was read to the rest of the company by Mr. 

*^ Clare, whose elocution was scarcely inferior to his other 
accomplishments. Simplicity, discrimination, and enei|^ 
constantly attended him in the act of readmg, and it is not 
easy to conceive a more refined delight than* fell to the lot 

' of those who had the good fortune to be his auditors. The 
beauties of Mr, FalklandV ppem were accordingly exhi- 
bited with every advantage. The successive 'passions of 
the author were communicated to the hearer. What 'was 
impetuous, and what was solemn, were deUvered with a 
res|^onsive feeling, and a flowing and unlaboured tone. 
The pictures conjured up by the creative fancy of the poet 
were placed full to view, at one time overwhelming the soul 
with superstitious awe, and at another transporting it with 
luxuriant beauty. 

The character of the hearers upon this occasion has 
already been described. They were, for the most part, 
plain, unlettered, and of Uttle refinement. Poetry in ge- 
neral they read, when read at all, from the mere force of 
imitation, and with few sensations of pleasure; but this 

' poem had a peculiar vejn of glowing inspiration. This 
very poem would probably have been seen by many of 
them with Uttle effect; but the accents of Mr. Glare carried 
it home to the heart. He ended : and, as the countenances 
of his auditors had before sympathised with the passions of 
the composition, so now they emulated each other in 
declaring their approbation. Their sensations were of a 
sort to which they were little accustomed. One spoke, and 
another followed by a sort of uncontrollable impulse ; and 
the rude and broken manner of their commendations ren- 
dered them the more singular and remarkable. But what 

-was least to be endured was the behaviour of Mr. Clare. 
He returned the manuscript to the lady from whom be had 
received it, and then, addressing Mr. Falkland, s^d with 
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eiBphasis and animation, ^ Ha I this is as it should he. It is 
of the right stamp. I have seen too many hard essays 
strained from the labour of a pedant, and pastoral ditties 
distressed in lack of a meaning. They are such as you, 
sir, that we want Do not forget, however, that the Muse 
was not given to add refinements to idleness, but for the , 
highest and most invaluable purposes. Act up to the/ 
magnitude of your destiny.** / 

A moment after, Mr. Clare quitted his seat, and with Mr. 
Falkland and two or three more'V^thdrew* As soon as 
. they were gone, Mr. Tyrrel edged fiirther into the circle. 
He had sat silent so long that he seemed ready to burst with 
gall and indignation. '^Mighty pretty verses TV said he, 
half talking to himself, and not addressii^ any particular 
person : " why, ay, the verses are weU enough. Damna- 
tion I I should Uke to know what a ship-load of such stuff 
is good for." "^ 

'Why, surely," said the lady who had introduced Mr. 
Falkland*s Ode on the present occasion, ''you must allow 
that poetry is an agreeable and elegant amusement." 
* " Elegant, quotha !— Why, look at this Falkland I A 
puny bit of a thing! In the devil's name, madaiH) do you 
think he would write poetry if he could do any thing 
better?" 

The conversation did not stop here. The lady expos- 
tulated. Several other persons, fresh from the sensation 
they had felt, contributed their share. Mr. Tyrrel grew 
more violent in his invectives, and found ease in uttering 
them. The persons who were able in any degree to check 
his vehemence were withdrawn. One speaker after ano- 
ther shrunk back into silence, too timid to oppose, or too 
indolent to contend with, the fierceness of his passion^ 
He found the appearance of his old ascendancy; but 
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he felt its deceitfulness and uncertainty, and was gloomiiy 
dissatisfied. 

In his return from this assembly he was accompanied 
by a young man, whom similitude of manners had ren^ 
dered one of his principal confidents, and whose road 
home wais in part the same as his o^n. One might have 
thought that Mr. Tyrrel had sufficiently vented his spleen 
in the dialogue he had just been holding. But he was 
unable ie dismiss from his recollection the anguish he had 
enduredy "Damn Falkland l" said he. "What a pitiful 
scoundrel is here to make all this bustle about I But women 
and fools always will be fools; there is no help for that! 
Those that set them on have most to answer for; and most 
of all, Mr. Glare. He is a man that ought to know some- 
thing of the world,«and past being duped by gewgaws and 
tinsel. He seemed, too, to have some notion of things : I 
should not have suspected him of hallooing to a cry of mon- 
grels without honesty or reason. But the world is all alike. 
/I'hose that seem better than their neighbours, are only 
jnore artfiil. They mean the same thing, though they 
take a different road. He deceived me for a while, but 
it is all out now. They are tCe makers of the mischief. 
Fools might blunder, but they would not persist, if people 
that ought to set them right did not encourage them to 
go wrong," 

A few days afiteriMi adventure Mr. Tyrrel was surprised 
to receive a visit from Mr. Falkland. Mr. Falkland proceeded, 
without ceremony, to explain the motive of his coming. 

"Mr, Tyrreli" said he, "I am come to have an amicable 
explanation with you." 

"Explanatfon! What is my offence?" 

"None in the i^orld, sir; and for that reason I conceive 
this the fittest time to come to a right understanding." 
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" Yoii are ia a devH of a hiury, sir. Are you clear that 
this haste wiH not mar, instead of make an understand- 
ing?" 

'*I thiiidc I am, sir. I have great faith in the purity of 
my inten<»>ns, and I will not doubt, when you perceive the 
view with which I come, that you will wiHingly co-operate 
with it.'* 

" Mayhap, Mr. Poland, we may not agree about that. 
One man thinks one way, and another man thinks another. 
Mayhap I do not think I have any great reason to be 
pleased with you already." 

**It may be so. I cannot, however, charge myself with 
having given you reason to be displeased.'* 

" Well, sirj you have no right to put me out of humour 
with myself. If you come to play upon me, and try what 
sort of a fellow you shall have to deal with, damn me if you 
shaO have any reason to hug yourself upon the experi- 
ment." 

"Nothing, sir, is more easy for us than to quarrel. If 
you desire that, there is no fear that you will find oppor- 
tunities." 

" Damn mte, sir, if I do not believe you are come to bully 
me. • . ; 

" Mr. Tyrrel ! sir — ^have a care!" 

" Of what, sir ! — ^Do you threaten me ? Damn my soul ! 
who are you? what do you come here for?" 

The fieriness of Mr. Tyrrel brought Mr. Falkland to his 
recollection. 

" I am wrong," said he. " I confess it. I came f<Jr pur- 
poses of peace. With that view I have taken the liberty 
i^ visit you. Whatever therefore might be my feelings 
upon another 'occasion, I am bound to Suppress them 

HOW." 

" Ho! — ^Well, sir : and what have you ftirther to offer?" 
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A Mr, Tyrrel," proceeded Mr. Falkland, " you wiB readily 
imagine that the cause that brought me was not a slight 
one. I would not have troubled you with a visit, but for 
important reasons. My coming is a pledge how deeply I 
am myself impressed with what I have to cooununicate. 

*^ We are in a critical situation. We are upon the brink 
dt a whirlpool which, if once it get hold of us, wiU render 
^ further delibwation impotent Ai^ Mnfnf fjmntp jraltnrij 

willingly remoy e; and I come to ask your assistance. We 
are both of us nice of temper ; we are both apt to kindle, 
and warm of resentment. Precaution in this stage can be 
dishonourable to neither ; the time may come when we shall 
wish we had employed it, and find it too late. Why should 
we be enemies ? Our tastes are different ; our pursuits need 
not interfere. We both of us amply possess the means of 
happiness ; we may be respected by all, and spend a long 
hfe of tranquilUty and enjoyment. Will it be wise in us to 
exchange this prospect for the fruits of strife P A strife be- 
tween persons with our peculiarities and our weaknesses, ' 
includes consequences that I shudder to think of. I fear, 
sir, that it is pregnant with death at least to one of us, 
and with misfortune and r^morse to the survivor.^' 

'' Upon my soul, you are a strange man ! Why trouble 
me with your prophecies and forebodings?^' 

^^ Because it is necessary to your happiness! Because 
it becomes me to tell you of our danger now, rather than 
wait till my character will allow this tranquillity no 
longer ! 

"By quarrelling we shall but imitate the great mass of 
mankind, who could easily quarrel in our place. Let us do 
better. Let us show that we have the magnanimity to con- 
temn petty misunderstandmgs. By thus judging we shall 
do ourselves most substantial honour. By a contrary con- 
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duct we shall merely present a comedy for the amusement 
of our acquaintance.'^ 

" Do you think so P there may be something in that. — 
Danm me, if I consent to be the jest of any man living." 

** You are right, Mr. Tyrrel. Let us each act in the ^ / 

manner best calculated to excite respect. We neither 6f ._ 
us wish to change roads ; let us each suffer the other to 
pursue his own track unmolested. Be this our compact; i 
and by mutual forbearance let us preserve mutual peace." 

Saying this, Mr. Falkland offered his hand to Mr. Tyrrel 
in token of fellowship. But the gesture was too significant. 
The wayward rustic, who seemed to have been somewhat 
impressed by what had preceded, taken as he now was by 
surprise, shrunk back. Mr. Falkland was again ready to 
take fire upon this new slight, but he checked himself. 

" All this is very unaccountable," cried Mr. Tyrrel. — 
"What the devil can have made you so forward, if you had 
not some sly purpose to answer, by which I am to be over- 
reached?" 

" My purpose," repUed Mr. Falkland, " is a manly and 
an honest purpose. Why should you refuse a proposition 
V dictated byreason, and an equal regard to the interest of 
each?" 

' Mr. Tyrrel had had an opportunity for pause, and fell 
back into his habitual character. 

" Well, sir, in all this I must own there is some frank- 
ness. Now I will return you like for like. It is no matter 
how I came by it, my temper is rough, and will not be con- 
trolled. Mayhap you may think it is a weakness, but I do 
.not desire to see it altered. Till you came, I found myself 
very well : I liked my neighbours, and my neighbours 
humoured me. But now the case is entirely altered ; and, 
as long as I cannot stir abroad without meeting with some 
mortification in which you are directly or remotely con- 
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eerned, I^m deteniirff--T tn hntr y^" Now, sir,, if you 
wUl only only go out of the county or the kingdom, to thei 
^ ; devil if you please, sp as I may never hear of you any more, 

I will promise never to qu^M^rel with you as long as I live. 
Your rhymes and your rebusses, your quirks and your 
conundrums, may then be every thing that is grand for 
what I care.^ 

''Mr. Tyrrel, be reasonable! Might not I as well desdre 
you to leave the county, as you desire me P I come to you, 
not as to a master, but an equal. In the society of mei^ 
. ' we must have something to endure, as weU as to enjoy. — 

r Nomanmust think that the world was made for him. Let 
us take things as we find them ; and accommodate our- 
selves as we can to unavoidable circumstances/.' 

''True,^ sir ; all this is fine talking. But I return to my 
ly text ; we are as God made us. I am neither a philosopher 
nor a poet, IdnseHmtiffpoii a wild-goose diase erf making 
myself a different man fi-om what you find me« As for 
consequences, what must be, must be. As we brew we must 
bake. And so, do you see? I shall not trouble myself about 
what is to be, but stand up to it with a stout heart wiien 
it comes. Only this I can tell you, that as long as I find 
you thrust into my dish every day, I shall hate you as had 
as senna and valerian. And damn me, if I do not think I 
hate you the more for coming to-day in this pragmatical 
^. way, when nobody sent for you, on purpose to show how 
much wiser you are than all the world besides^ 

'' Mr. Tyrrel, I have done. I foresaw consequences, an4 
came as a friend. I had hoped that, by mutual explana- 
tion, we should have come to a better undersjtanding. I 
am disappointed; but, perhaps, when you coolly r^tect on 
what has p^^sed, you will give me credit for my intentionSt 
and think that my proposal was not an unreasonable one.^' 

Haying said this, ]M[r. Falkland departed. Throtigh the 
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interview he, no doubt, conducted himself in a way that 
did him peculiar credit. Yet the warmdi of -his temper 
could not be entirely suppressed : and even when he was\ 
most exemplary, there was an apparent loftiness in his^ 
manner that was calculated to irritate ; and the very gran- 
deur with which he suppressed his passions, operated in- 
directly as a taunt to his opponent. The interview was 
prompted by the noblest sentiments; but it unquestionably 
served to widen the breach it was intended to heal. 

For Mr. Tyrrel, he had recourse to his old expedient, 
and unburthened the tumult of his thoughts to his con- 
fidential friend. ** Tbis.^' mfed he. "is^a new artifice of /l 

thfe/ftilnw. to pfftYfipiiiaMnBaginnd mip&tiority. We knew ' 

.well enough that be had the gift of the gab. To be sure, 
if the world were to be governed by words, he would be 
in the right box. Qh, yes, he had it all hollow! But what 
signifies prating ? Business must be done in another guess 
way than that^I wonder what possessed me that I didnot 
Jkidc him 1 But that is all to wme. This is only a new debt 
added to the score, which he shall one day richly pay. — 
This Falkland haunts me like a demon. I cannot wake 
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but I think of him. I cannot sleep but I see liiin. He 
poisons all my pleasures. I should be glad to see him torn 
^ith tenter-hooks, and ta grind his heart*strings with my 
teeth. I shall know no joy till I see him ruined. There 
may be some things right about him ; but he is my per- 
petual torment. The thought of him hflings like a dead 
weight upon my heart, and I have a right to shake it off. 
Xloes he think I will feel all that I endure for nothing ?^' 

In spite of; the acerbity of Mr. TyrreFs feehngs, it is 
probable, how^ever, he did some justice to his rival. He 
regarded him, indeed, with added dislike; but he no longer 
regarded him as a despicable (oe. He avoided his en- 
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counter; he forebore to treat him with random hostility; 
he seemed to lie in wait for his victim, and to collect h^ 
venom for a mortal assault. 



CHAPTER V. 

It wfU3 not long after that a malignant distemper broke ott£ 
in the neighbourhood, which proved fatal to many of the in- 
habitants, and was of unexampled rapidity in its effects. One 
of the first persons that was seized with it was Mr. Clare. 
It may be conceived, what grief and alarm ^his incident 

, spread through the vicinity. Mr. Clare was considered by 
iihem as something more than mortal. The equanimity of 
his behaviour, jkis unassuming carriage, his exuberant be- 
nevolence and goodness of heart, joined with his talents, 
his inoffensive wit, and the comprehensiveness of his in- 
telligence, made him the idol of all who knew him. In 

• the scene of his rural retreat, at least, he had no enemy^ 
All mourned the danger that now threatened him. He 
I appeared to have had the prospect of long life, and of going 
down to his jpave full of yesurs and of honour. PeAaps 
these appearances were deceitfiil. Perhaps the intellectual 
efforts he had made, which were occasionally more sudden, 
violent, and unintermitted, than a strict regard to health 
would have dictated, had laid the seed of future disease. 
But a sanguine observer would infallibly have predicted, 
that his temperate habits, activity of mind, and unabated 
cheerfulness, would be able evei^ to keep death at bayfior a 
time, and baffle the attacks of distemper^ provided tlljielr 
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approach were not uncommonly rapid and violent. The 
general affliction, therefore, was doubly pmigent upon the 
present occasion. 

But no one was so much affected as Mr. Falkland. Per- 
haps no man so well understood the value of the life that 
was now at stake. He immediately hastened to the spot; 
but he found some difficulty in gaining admission. Mr. 
Clare, aware of the infectious nature of his disease, had 
given directions that as few persons as .possible should 
approach him. Mr. Falkland sent up his name. He was 
told that he was included in the gtoeral orders. He was 
not, however, of a temper to be easily repulsed; he per- 
sisted with obstinacy, and at length carrried his point, being 
Ofdy reminded in the first instance to employ those pre- 
cautions which experience has proved most effectual for 
counteracting infection. \ 

He found Mr. Clare in his bed-chamb«r, but not in bed. 
He was sitting in his night-gown at a bureau near the win- 
dow. His appearance was composed and cheerful, but l 
death was in his countenance. *^ I had a great inclination, 
Falkland,^' sud he, *^not to have suffered you to come in; 
and yet there is not a person in the world it could give me 
more pleasure to see. But, upon second thoughts, I be- 
lieve there are few people that could run into a danger of 
this kind with a bettei^ prospect of escaping. In your case, 
at least, the garrison will not, I trust, be taken through the 
treachery of the commander. I cannot teU how it is that 
I, who can preach wisdom to youj have myself been caught. 
But do not be discouraged by my example. I had no 
notice of my danger, or I would have acquitted myself 
better." 

Mr. Falkland having once estabUshed himself in the 
apartment of his friend, would upon no terms consent to 
retire. Mr. Clare considered that there was perhaps less 
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danger in this choice, than in the frequent change from the 
extremes of a pure to a tainted air, and desisted from 
expostulation. '' Falkland,^' said he, ^^ whan you came in, 
"^ had just finished making my will. I was not pleased with 
what I had formerly drawn up upon t}^at subject, and I did 
not choose in my present situation to call in an attorney. 
In fact, it would, be strange if a man of sense, with pure 
and direct intentions, should not be able to perforip such 
a Amotion for himself.^' 

Mr. Clare continued to act in the same easy and disen- 
gaged manner as in perfect heahh. To judge from the 
cheerfiilness of his tone and the firmness of his manner, 
the thought would never once have occurred that he wag 
dying. He walked, he reasoned, he jested, in a way that 
^^ argued the most perfect self-possession. But his appear 
ranee changed perceptibly for the worse every quarter 
of an hour. Mr. Falkland kept his eye perpetually fixed 
upon him, with mingled sentiments of anxiety and admi- 
ration. 

'' Falkland," said he, after having appeared for a short 
period absorbed in thought, ^4 feel that I am dying. This 
is a strange distemper of mine. Yesterday I seemed in 
perfect health, and to-morrow I shall be an insensible 
corpse. How curious is the line that separates life and 
death to mortal men 1 To be at one moment active, gay, 
V penetrating, with stores of knowledge at one^s command, 

capable of dehghting, instructing, and animating mankind, 
and the next, lifeless and loathsome, an incumbrance upon 
the face of the earth ! Such is the history of many men, 
and such will be mine. . 

'^ I feel as if I had yet much to do in the world ; but it 
will not be. I must be contented with what is past. It is 
in vain that I muster all my spirits to my heart. The c^emy 
is too mighty and too merciless for me ; he will not give me 
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time so muoh as to breathe. These things are not yet at 
least in our power: they are parts of a great series that is 
perpetually flowing. The general welfare, the great busi- 
ness of the universe, will go on, though I bear no further 
share in promoting it. That task is reserved for yocmger 
strengths, for you, l^alkland, and such as you. We should 
Jie couten^tible indeed if the prospect of human improve- 
ment did not yield us a pure ^and perfect delight, indepen- 
dently of the question of our existing to partake of it. 
Mankind would have little to envy to future ages, if they 
bad all enjoyed a serenity as perfect as mine has been for 
the latter half of my existence." 

Mr. Clare sat up through the whole day, indulging him- 
self in easy and cheerful exertions, which were perhaps 
better calculated to refresh and invigorate the frame, than 
if hel^ad sought repose in its direct form. Now and then 
he was visited with a sudden pang ; but it was no sooner felt, 
than be seemed to rise above it, and smiled at the impo- 
tence of these attacks. They might des^oy him, but they 
could not disturb. Three or four times he was bedewed 
with profuse sweats; and these again were succeeded by an 
extreme dryness and burning heat of the skin. He was 
next covered with sn^dl livid spots: symptoms of shivering 
followed, but these he drove away with a determined reso- 
lution. He then became tranquil and composed, and, alter 
some time, decided to go to bed, it being already night. 
«* Falkland,'^ said he, pressing his hand, ''the task of dying 
is not so difficult as some imagine. When one looks foactT^"^ 
from the brink of it, one wonders that so total a subversioa^ 
pan take place at so easy a price." 

He had now been some time in bed, azid, as every thing 
was still, Mr. Falkland hoped that he slept; but in that be 
was mistaken. Presently Mr. Clare threw back the cur- 
tain, and looked in the countenance of his friend. " I 
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cannot sleep/' said he. '' No, if I could sleep, it would be 
the same thing as to recover ; and I am destined to have 
the worst in this battle. 

'^ Falkland, I have been thinking about you. I do not 
know any one whose future usefulness I contemplate with 
greater hope. Take care of yours^. Do- not fet the 
world be deirauded of your virtues. I am acquainted with 
your weakness as well as your strength. You ha ve aa imn 
etuosity, and an impatience of inu^ined dishonour ,^ that, 



ff once set wrong, may make you as eminently miscEievous 
as you will otherwise be useful. Think seriously of exter- 
minating this error I 

^^ But if I cannot, in the brief expostulation my present 
situation will allow, produce this desirable change in you, 
there is at least one thing I can do. I can put you upon 
your guard against a mischief I foresee to be imminent; 
JBeware of Mr. Tyrre l. Do not commit the mistake of 
despising him as an unequal opponent Petty causes may 
produce great mischiefs. Mr. Tyrrel is boisterous, rugged, 
and unfeeling ; and you are too passionate, too acutely sen- 
sible of injury. It would be truly to be lamented, if a man 
so inferior, so utterly unworthy to be compared with you, 
should be capable of changiiig your whole history into 
. misery and guilt. I have a painful presentiment upon my 
heart, as if something dreadful would reach you from that 
quarter. Think of this. I exact no promise from you. I 
would not shackle you with the fetters of superstition ; I 
would have you governed by justice and reason." 

Mr. Falkland was deeply affected with this expostulation. 
His sense of the generous attention of Mr. Clare at such a 
moment, was so great as almost to deprive him of utterance. 
He spoke in short sentences, and with visible effort. *' 1 
will behave better," replied he. " Never fear me ! Yoitr 
admonitions shall not be thrown away upon me." 
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ftlr. Clare adverted to another subject. ** I have made"^ • ^. 
you my executor ; you will not refuse me this last office oC/ 
friendship. It is but a short time that I have bad the hap- 
piness of knowing you ; but in that short time I have 
examined you well, and seen you thoroughly. Do not dis- 
appoint the sanguine hope I have entertained I 

'* I have left some legacies. My former connections, 
whilst I lived amidst the busy haunts of men, as many of 
them as were intimate, are all of them dear to me. I 
have not had time to summon them about me upon the 
present occasion, nor did I desire it. The remembrances 
of me will, I hope, answer a bettef^ purpose than such as 
are usually thought ^f on similar occasions." 

Mr. Clare, having thus unburthened his mind, spoke no 
more for several hours. Towards morning Mr. Falkland 
quietly withdrew the curtain, and looked at the dying man. 
His eyes were open, and were now gently turned towards 
his young friend. His countenance was sunk, and of a 
death-like appearance. " I hope you are better," said 
Falkland in a half- whisper, as if afraid of disturbing him. 
Mr. Clare drew his hand from the bed-clothes, and stretched 
it forward ; Mr. Falkland advanced, and took hold of it. 
/^ Much better," said Mr. Clare, in a voice inward and 
hardly articulate; '^ the struggle is now over; 1 have 
finished my part ; farewell I remember I" These were his 
last words. He lived stiU a few hours ; his lips were some- 
times seen to move ; he expired without a groan. 

Mr. Falkland had witnessed the scene with much anxiety* . 
His hopes of a favourable crisis, and his fear of disturbing 
the last moments of his frien^ had held him dumb. For 
the last half-hour he had stood up, with his eyes intently 
fixed upon Mr. Clare. He witnessed the last gasp, the last 
little convulsive motion of the frame. He continued to 
look ; he sometimes imagined that he saw life renewed. 
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At length he could deceive hinfuseif no longer, and exclaimed 
with a distracted accent, '^ And is this all ?^' He would 
have thrown himself upon the body of his friend ; the at- 
tendants withheld, and would have forced him into another 
apartment. But he struggled from them, and hung fondly 

er the bed. ^' Is this the end of genius, virtue, and 
I excellence ? Is the luminary of the world thus for ever 
4^one ? Gh, yesterday 1 yesterday I Clare, why could not 
1 have died in your^ stead? Dreadful moment 1 Irre- 
parable loss ! Lost in the very maturity and vigour of his 
mind ! Cut off from a usefiilness ten thousand times greater 
than any he had already exhibited I Oh, his was a mind 
to have instructed sages, and guided the moral world! 
This is all we have left of him I The eIoquei!ice of those 
Jips is gone! The incessant activity of that heart is still! 
; The best and wisest of men is gone, and the* world is in* 
j sensible of its loss !^' 

Mr. Tyrrel heard the intelligence of Mr. Clare's death 
with emotion, but of a different kind. He avowed that he 
had not forgiven him his partial attachment to Mr. Falk- 
land, and therefore could not recall his remembrance with 
kindness. But if he could have overlooked his past injus- 
tice, sufficient care, it seems, Was tal&en to keep alive his 
resentment. '^ Falkland, forsooth, attended him on his 
death-bed, as if nobody eke were worthy of his confiden- 
tial connnunications.'' But what was worst of all was this 
executorship. " In every thing this pragmatical rascal 
. throws me behind. Contemptible WTctch, that has nothing 
of the man about him 1 Must he perpetually trample upon 
his betters ? Is every body incapable of saying what kind 
of stuff a man is made of? caught with mere outside? 
choosing the flimsy before the substantial ? And upon his 
death-bed too ? [Mr. Tyrrel with his uncultivated brutality 
mixed, asusudlly happens, certain rude notions of religion.] 
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Sure the sense of his situatidn might have shamed him. 
Poor wretch ! his sonl has a great deal to answer for. He 
has made my pillow luieasy; and, whatever may^he the 
consequences, it is he we have to thank for tl^m.^' 

The death of Mr. Clare removed the person who could\ 
most effectually have moderated the animosities of the con- )^ ^ 
tending parties, and took away the great operative cheeky '" 
upon the excesses of Mr. Tyrrel. This rustic tyrant hadj ; 
been held in invohmtary restraint by the int^eetual ascen4 \C^_, 
dancy of his celebrated lieighbour; andy^notwithg^ding' ,; 
the general ferocity of his temper, he did not appear till \ 
lately to have entertsuned a hatred against him. In the 
short time that had elapsed from the period in which Mr. 
Clare had fixed bis residence in the neighbourhood, to that 
of the arrival of Mr, Falkland from the Continent, the con- 
duct of Mr. Tyrrel had even shown tokens of improvement. I 
He would indeed have been better satisfied not to have \ 
•had even this intruder into a circle where he had been ac- ^ 
customed to reign. But with Mr. Clare he could have no 1 
rivalship ; the venerable character of Mr. Clare disposed i 
him to submission : this great man seemed to have survived 
all the acrimony of contention, and all the jealous subtleties 
of a mistaken honour. 

The effects of Mr. Clare's suavity, however,^so far as re- 
lated to Mr. Tyrrel, had been in a certain degree sui»pfnded 
by considerations of rivalship between this gentleman and 
Mr. Falkland; And, now that the influence of Mr. Clares" 
presence and virtues was entirely removed, Mr. Tyrrel's 
temper broke out into more criminal excesses than ever. 
The added gloom which Mr. FalklandV neighbourhood in- 
spired, overflowed upon all hi$ connections ; and the new 
exampiles of his sullenness and tyranny which every day 
afforded, reflected back upon this accumulated and por- 
tentous feud. ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

t 

The consequences of aU this speedily manifested them- 
selves. The very next incident in the story was in some 
degree decisive of the catastrophe. Hitherto I have spoken 
only of preliminary matters, seemingly unconnected with 
each other, though leading to that state of mind in both 
parties which had such fatal effects. But all that remains 
is rapid and tremendous. The death-dealing mischief 
advances with an accelerated motion, appearing to defy 
human wisdom and strength to obstruct its operation. 

The vices of Mr. Tyrrel, in their present state of augmen- 
tation, were peculiarly exercised upon his domestics and 
dependents. But the principal sufferer was the young lady 

/ /mentioned on a formerg££asifi& ^^^ orphan daughter of 
/ ^' ^.:|iis f«^^Vi^^*a >gifi*<>j''^*'l^^ lyfoiyjIlfAAnr^ftior hftd maTricd im- 

\ prudently, or rather unfortunately, against the consent of 

\ her relations, all of ^hom had agreed to withdraw their 

countenance from her in consequence of th^t precipitate 
step. Her hilsband had turned out to be no better than an 
^y adventurer; had spent her fortune, which in consequence 
* of the irreconcUableness of her family was less than he ex- 
pected, and had broken her heart. Her ^infant daughter 
ras left without any resource. In this situation the repre- 
sentations of the people with whom she happened to be 
placed, prevailed upon Mrs. Tyrrel, the mother of the 
[uire, to receive her into her family. In equity, perhasp 
she was entitled to that portion of fortune which her mother 
had forfeited by her imprudence, and which had gone to 
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swell the properly of the male representative. But this idea 
had never entered into the conceptions of either mother or 
don^ Mrsi Tyrrel conceived that she performed an act of 
the m(x6t exalted benevolence in admitting Miss ISmily int 
a soft of eqiiivocal situation, which' was neither precisely 
thai of a domestic, nor yet marked with the treatment that 
mig[ht seem due to one of the family. 

Sh^ had not, howevel*, at fint been sensible of all the 
mortifications that might have beeti e^ptfeted from her con- 
dition* Mr Si, Tyrrel, t hough proud and imperious, was not 
ill-'iiatilr^di The female, who lived in the femily in the ca- 
pacity of housekeeper, was a person who had seen better 
dayi6, and wh6se disposition was extremely upright and 
anuaUe. She early eontracted a friendship for the little 
Emily, who was indeed for the most part committed to hel* 
care. Emilys on her side, iully repaid the affection of her 
iBStfuctress, and learned with '^great docility the few ac^ 
ifomplfiifamentd M rs. Jakem ajii was able to communicate. 
But most of aH she imbibed her cheerful and artless tern- \ 
per, that extracted the agreeable and encouraging from all . 
^ents^ and prompted her to communicate hei^ sentiments, 
which were tiever of the cynical cast, without modification 
0V disguise. Besides the advantages Emily derived from 
Mfff. Jakettkan, she was permitted to take lessons from the' 
masters who were employed at Tyi^rel Place for the in-^^ 
stniction of her eontsin ; and indeed, as the young gentleman 
was most frequently indisposed to Mtend to them, they 
would commonly have had nothing to do, had it not been 
for the fortuimte presence of Miss Melville. Mrs. Tyrrel 
therefore encouraged the studies of Emily on that score ; in 
addition to which she hnagined that this living exhibition of 
u]Slt1^uction might operate b» an Indirect allurement to her 
darling Bftf mcbas", the only species 6f motive she would 
suffisr to be pi<^ented. Force she absolutely forbade ; and 
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of the intrinsic allurements of literature andlmowledge she 
had no conception. 

r^mily, as she grew up, display^ an unconimon degree 
!of sensibility, which under her circumstances would have 
been a source of perpetual dissatisfaction^ had it not been 
qualified with an extreme sweetness and easiness of temper. 
She was far from being entitled to the appellation of a 
beauty. Her person was petite and trivial ; her complexion 
savoured of the hrunette; and her £Bu;e was marked with 
the small-pox, sufficiently to destroy its evenness and polish, 

Kiough not enough to destroy its expression. But, though 
er appearance was not beautifiil, it did not fail to be in a 
hi^h degree engaging. Her complexion was at once Jiealthful 
and delicate ; her long dark eyebrows adapted themselves, 
with Ceicility to the various conceptions of her mind; and 
her looks bore the united impression of an active discern- 
ment and a good-humoured frankness. The instruction she 
nad received, as it was entirely of a casual nature, exempted 
her from the evils of untutored ignorance, but not from a 
sort of native wildness, arguing a mind incapable of guile 
itself, or of suspecting it in others. She amused, without 
seeming conscious of the refined sense which her observa- 
tions contained; or rather, having never been debauched 
with applause, she set light by her own qualifications, and ' 
^ talked from the pure gaiety of a youthful heart acting upon > 
the stores of a just understanding, and not with any expect- 
ation of being distinguished and admired. 
y The death of her aunt made very Uttle change in her 
^ situation. This prudent lady, who would have thought it 
little less than sacrilege to have considered Miss Melville as 
a branch of the stock of the Tyrrels, took no more notice of. 
her in her, will than barely putting her down for one hun- 
dred pounds in a catalogue of legacies to her servants. She 
had never been admitted into the intimacy and confid^ice. 
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of Mrs. Tyrrel ; and the young squire, now that she was left 
under his sole protection, seemed inclined to treat her with 
even more liberality than his mother had done. He had 
seen her grow unjuifder his eye, and therefore, though 
tliere were buj^^^m years diflference in their ages, he felt a e-^^' 
kindj>£j^^t^al interest in her welfare. Habit had ren- 
dered^her in a manner necessary to him, and, in every 
recess from the occupations of the field and the pleasures 
of the- taUe, he found himself sohtary and forlorn without 
the. society of Miss Met^Qe. Nearness of kindred, and 
Emily's want of personal beauty, prevented him from ever 
looking pn her with the eyes of desire. Her accomplish- ^v / 
ments w^e chiefly of the customary and .superficial kind^ %^' 
dancing and music. Her skill in the first led him somey 
times to indulge her with a vacant corner in his carriage, 
wh^n he went to the neighbouring assembly ; and, in what- | 
ever Ught he might himself think proper to regard her, he 
would have imagined his chambermaid, introduced by him, 
entitled to an undoubted place in the most splendid circle. 
Her musical talents were frequently employed for his amuse- 
ment. She had the honour occasionally of playing him > 
to sleep after the fatigues of the chase ; and, as he had solne \ 
reUsh for harmonious sounds, she was frequently able to \ 
soothe him by their means from the perturbations of which 
his gloomy disposition was so eminently a slave. Upon the 
whole, she might be considered as in some sort his fa-;^ 
vourite. ^e was the mediator to whom his tenants and 
domestics, when they had incurred his displeasure, were 
accustomed to apply; the privileged compsmion, that could 
approach this lion with impunity in the midst of his roar- 
ings. She spoke to him without fear; her soUcitations were 
always good-natured and disinterested ; and when he re-- 
pulsed her,*h.e disarmed himself of half hi^ terrors, and was I 
contented to smile at her presumption. ^'~~~ 
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Sttcb bad keen (or »ome year» the situation of Miss Mel- 
ville. Its precariousness had been beguiled h^ the uneoBft- 
mon forbearance with which she wa^ treated by her savage 
protector. But his disposition, always brutal, bad acquired 
a gradual aocessioD of ferocity since the settlement of IM^* 
Falkland in his neighbourhood. He now frequently forgot 

f^the gentleuess with which he had be^a accustomed to treat 
his good-natured cousin. Her little playful arts were not 
always sueeessfol in softening his rage ; and he would some- 
times turn upon her bkndishm^its^th an impatient stern- 
ness that made h^r tremble. The careless ease of her dis- 
position, however, soon effaced these impressionSf^'and she 
fi^ without variation into her old habits. 

A circumstance oecnrred about this time which gave pe- 
culiar strength to the acrimony of Mr. Tyrrel, and ukn 
^w ^ mately brought to its close the felicity that Miss Melville, in 

\j'^ / spite of the frowns of fortune, had hitherto enjoyed. Emily 
^ %jf^ ^^ exactly seventeen wh^i Mr. Falkland returned from 
' TVthe oontinent. At this age Ae was peculiarly susceptible 
of the charms of beauty, gAu^e, aiul moral excrilence, when . 
UBi(c4 in a person of the other sex. She was imprudent, 
precisely because her own heart was* incapable of gide. 

. She had never yet feb the sting of the poverty t» which she 
was condenuMd, and had not reflected on the insupi^aUe 
dii^ance that custom has j^aced betwein the opulent and 
the poorer classes of the ccmimunity . She beheld Mr. FaMc- 
land, whenever he was thrown in her way at any of the 
puUic meetings, with admiration ; and, without having pre- 
cisely explained to herself the sentiments she indulged, her 
eyes foUowed l»m through all the changes of i\^e scene, 
wkh eagerness and impatience. She did^not see him^, as 
the rest of the assembly did, born to one of the amplest 

/-estates in the coupty, and quaKfied to assert his title to the 
richest heiress. She thought only of Falkland, with those 
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advantages which were most iatlinately his own, and of 
which no persecution of adverse fortune had the ability to 
deprive him. In a word, she was transported when he 
was present; he was the perpetual subject of her rev^ies 
and her dreams; but his image excited no sentimelit in her 
mind beyond that of the imme^te pleasure she took in h'm 
idea. 

The notice Mr. Falkland bestowed on her in return, ftp- 
peDured sufficiently encouraging to a mind so ftiH of prepos- 
Bessiofi as that of Emily. There was a particular compla- 
cency in his looks when directed toward her. He had 
said in a company,, of which <Mfte of the persons present 
repeated his r^arks to Miss Mdville^ that she appeared 
to him amiable and interesting ; that he felt for Ker unpro-- 
vided and destitute situation \ and that he should have been 
glad to be more particular in his attrition to her, had he 
not been i^rehensive of doing her a prejudice in the sus- 
}HCtous mind of Mr. Tyrrcl* AH. this she coniiidered as 
the ravishing condescension of a superior nature; &»*, if 
she did not recollect with sufficient assiduity his gifts of 
fortune, she was, on Uie other hand, filled with reverence 
for his unrivalled accomplishments. But, while she thus 
seemingly disclaimed all comparison between Mr. Falkland 

4 

and herself, she probably cherished a confused feeling as if 
some event, that was yet i& the womb of fate, might re- 
viontAle things apparently the most incompatible. Fraught 
with these prepossessions, the civilities that had once or 
twice occuri*ed In the bustle oi a public circle, the restoring 
her fan which she had dropped, or the disembarrassing her 
of an empty tea-cup, made her heart palpitate^ and gave 
biftb to the Wildest chimeras in her deluded imagination. 
About this time an event happened, that helped to give 
a precise determination to the fluctuattous of Miss Mdville's 
mind. One evening, a short time after the death of Mr. 
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Clare, Mr. Falkland had been at the house of his deceased 
friend in his quality of executor, and, by some accidents of 
little intrinsic importance, had been detained three or four 
hours later than he expected. He did not set out upon his 
return till two o^clock in the morning. At this time, in a 
situation so remote from the metropolis, every thing is as 
silent as it would be in a region wholly uninhabited. The 
moon shone bright; and the objects around being marked 
with strong variations of light and shade, gave a kind of 
sacred solemnity to the sc^e. Mr. Falkland had taken 
J '^ ^Collins with him, the business to be settled at Mr. Clare's 
being in some respects similar to that to which this faithful 
domestic had been accustomed in the routine of his ordi- 
nary service. They had entered into some conversation, 
for Mr. Falkland was not then in the habit of obliging the 
persons about him by formality and reserve to recollect 
who he was. The attractive solemnity of the scene made 
him break off the talk somewhat abruptly, that he might 
enjoy it without interruption. They had not ridden far, 
before a hollow wind seemed to rise at a distance, and they 
could hear the hoarse roarings of the sea. Presently the 
sky on one side assumed the appearance of a reddish brown, 
and a sudden angle in the road placed this phenomenon di- 
rectly before them. As they proceeded, it became niore 
distinct, and it was at length sufficiently visible that it was 
occasioned by a lire. Mr. Falkland put spurs to his horse; 
and, as they approached, the object presented every in- 
stant a more alarming appearance. The flames ascended 
with fierceness; they embraced a large portion of the hori- 
zon : and as they carried up with them numerous httle frag- 
ments of the materials that fed them, impregnated with fire, 
and of an extremely bright and luminous colour, they pre- 
sented some feeble image of the tremendous eruption of a 
volcsmo. 
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' The flAmes proceeded from a village direcdy in thmr 
road. There were eight or ten houses ah'eady on fire, and 
the whde seemed to he threatened with immediate destruc- 
tion. The inhabitants were in the utmost consternation, 
having had no previous experience of a similar calamity. 
They conveyed with haste their moveables and furniture 
into the adjoining fields. When any of them had effected 
this as iar as it could be attempted with safety, they were 
unable to conceive any farther remedy, but stood wringing 
their hands, and contemplating the ravages of the fire in 
an agony of powerless despair. The water that could be 
procured, in any mode practised in that place, was but as a 
drop contending with an element in arms. The wind in the 
mean time was rising, and the flames spread with more and 
more rapidity. 

Mr. Falkland contemplated this scene for a few mo- 
ments, as if ruininating with himself as to what could be 
done. He then directed some of the country people about 
him to pull down a house, next to one diat was wholly on 
fire, but which itself was yet untouched. They seemed 
astonished at a direction which implied a voluntary de- 
struction of property, and considered the task as too much 
in the heart of the danger to be undertaken. Observing 
that they were motionless,' he dismoiunted from his horse, 
and called upon them in an authoritative voice to follow 
him. He ascended the house in an instant, and pres^tly" 
appeared upon the top of it, as if in the midst of the ilamesi 
Having, with the assistance of two or three of the persons 
that followed him most closdy, and who by this time had 
supplied themselves with whatever tools came next to hapd, 
loosened the support of a stack of chimneys, he pushed 
them headlong into the midst of the fire. He passed and 
repassed along the roof ; and, having set people to work in 
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ail'parts, descended in order to see what eouU be done in 
any other quaiier. 

At 4hia moment an elderly woman burst from thermidai 
(^ a house in flames : the utmost constematian was painted 
in her looks ; and^ts soon as she could recollect herself 
enough to have a proper idea of her situation, the subject 
of her anxiety seemed, in an instant, to be totally changed, 
^^ Where is my child P " cried she, and cast an anxious and 
piercing leok among the surrounding crowd. ^* CHi, she is 
lost! she is in the midst of flames 1 Save her 1 save her! my 
child I'' She filled the air with heart-rending shrieks. She 
turned towards the house. The peo{^ that were near 
oideav^mred to prevent her, but she shook them off in a 
moment. She entered the passage; viewed ihe hidiMms 
ruin; and was then going to plunge into the bbusipg stair*- 
ease. Mr. Falkland saw, pursued, and seised her by the 
arm : it was Mrs. Jakeman. ^^ Stop!" he cried, with a voice 
of grand^yet b^evol^it authority. ^* Remain you in the 
street! I will sedc, and will save her 1^ Afrs. Jakeman 
obeyed. (le charged the persons who were near to detain 
her; he enquired which was the apartment of Emily. Mrs. 
Jakeman was ujpon a visit to a sister who lived in the vS^ 
tage, and had brought Emily along with her. Mr. Faikiand 
ascended a neighbouring house, and entered that in which 
Emily was, by a window in the root 

He found her already awaked from her sleep ; and, be* 
coming sensible of her danger, she had that instant wrap* 
ped a loose gown round her. Such is the almost irresistible 
result of feminine habits $ but, having done this, she «x- 
amkied the surrounding objects with the wildness of despair. 
Mr. Falkland entered the chmnber. She flew into his arras 
with the rapidity of lightning. She embraced and clung to 
him, with an impulse that did net wait to consult the ^« 
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iaUm of her tt&derstan&ig. Her emoUons were indegcrib- 1 
Me. In a few diort mflnieaifijshe had tivc^an age in love. 
In two minutes Mr. Falkland was again in the street with 
bis lovely, halHiaked burthen in his arms. Having restored: 
her to her aflPectibhate protector, matted from the im* 
mediate grasp of cteath, from whidi, if he had not, none^ 
would have delivered her, he returned to his former task. * 
By his presence of mind, hy his indefatigable humanity ani^ \ 
incessant exertions, be saved three-fourths of the village / 
from destruction. . - I 

The conflagration being at length abated, he sought 
again Mrs. Jak^nan and Emily, who by this time had *ob* 
tained a substitute for the garments she had lost in the fire . 
He displayed the tenderest solicitude for the young lady^s 
safety, and directed Qollins to go with as much speed air 
he could, and send his chariot to attend her. More than an 
hour elapsed in this interval. Miss Melville had nevier seen n 
so much of Mr. FaJUand upon any -former occasi<m ; and . 
the spectiaole of such humanity, delicacy, firmness and \ 
justice in thaform of man, as he -crowded into this smalt 
space, was altogelher new to her, and in the highest d^ree 
fascinating. She had a confiised feding as if there had been 
something indecorous in h«r behaviour or appearance, ' 
when Mr. Falkland had appeared to her relief; and this 
combined with her other emotions to render the whole 
critical and intoxicating. 

Emily no sooner arrived at the family mansion, than 
Bb. Tyrrel ran out to receive her. He had just heard of 
the melancholy accident that had taken place at the village, 
and was terrified for the safety of his good-humoured 
cousin. He displayed those uppremeditatM emotions which 
are common to almost every individual of the human race. 
He was greatly shocked at the suspicion that Emily might 
poesiUy have become the victim of a catastrophe which 
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had thus broken out, in the dead of ni^C His sensations 
were of the most pleasing sort when he folded her in his 
arms, and fearful apprehension was instantaneoi»ly €on- 
Verted into joyous certainty. Emily no sooner entered 
under the well known roof than her spirits, were brisk, 
and her tongue incessant in describing her duiger and 
her deliverance. Mr. Tyrrel had formerly been tortured 
with the innocent eu^ogiums she pronounced of Mr. Falk- 
land. But these were tameness it§elf, compared with the 
rich and various eloquence that now flowed from her hps. 
Love had not, the same eifect upon h^, especially at the 
present moment, which it would have had upon a person 
instructed to feign a blush, and inured to. a consciousness 
of wrong. She described his activity and resources, the 
promptitude with which every thi^g was conceived, and 
the cautious but daring wisdom with which it was ex- 
ecuted. All was fairy-land and enchantment in the tenour 
of her artless tale; you saw ai ben^cept genius surveying 
and contrdling (he whole, but could have no notion of any 
human means by which, his purposes were effected. 

Mr. Tyrrel listened for a while to these innocent ef- 
fusions with patience; he could even bear to hear the man 
applauded, by whom he had just obtained so considerable a 
benefit. But the theme by amplification became nauseous, 
/and he at length with some roughness put an end to the 
tale. Probably, upon recollection, it appeared still more 
insolent and intolerable than while it was passing ; the 
sensation of gratitude wore off, but the hyperbolical praise 
that had been bestowed still haunted his memory, and 
sounded in his ear; — Emily had entered into the con- 
federacy tiiat disturbed his repose. For herself, she was 
wholly unconscious of offence, and upon every occasion 
quoted Mr. Falkland as the model of elegant manners and 
true wisdom. She was a total stranger to dissimulation ; 
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and she could not conceive that any one beheld the subject 
of her admiration with less partiality khan herself. Her 
artless love became more fervent than ever. She flattered 
herself that nothing less than a recipijocal passion could 
have prompted Mr. Falkland to the desperate attempt of 
saving her from the flames ; and she trjusted that this pas- 
sion would speedily declare itself, as well as induce the 
object of her adoration to overlook heir comparative un- 
worthiness. i 

Mr. Tyrrel endeavoured at fi)rst with some moderation 
to check Miss Melville in her applauses, and to convince 
her by. various tokens that the subject was disagreeable to 
him. He was accustomed to treat her with kinidness. 
Emily, on her part, was disposed to yiild an unreluctant 
obedience; and. therefore it was not difficult to restrain her. 
But upon the very next occasion her favourite topic would 
force its way to her lips. /Her obedience was the ac- 
quiescence of a frank and benevolent heart; but it was the ^ \ 
most difficult thing in the world to inspire her with fear^ 
Conscious herself that she would not hurt a worm, she 
could not conceive that any one would harbour cruelty and 
rancour against her. Her temper had preserved her from 
obstinate contrition wijth the persons under \whose pro- 
tection she was placed ; and, as her compliance was un- 
hesitating, she had no experience of a severe and rigorous 
treatment. As Mr. TyrreFs objection to the very name of 
Falkland become more palpable and uniform, Miss Melville 
increased in her precaution. She would stop herself in 
the half-pronounced sentences that were meant to his 
praise. This circumstance had necessarily an ungracious 
effect ; it was a cutting satire upon the imbecility of her 
kinsman. Upon these occasions she would sometimes 
venture upon a good-humoured expostulation : — " Dear 
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6tr I well, I wonder how you can be so ill-natured t I am 
sure Mr. Falkland would do you any good office in the 
world :*' — till i»he was checked by some gesture of in^- 
patience and fierc^iess. 

' At length die wholly eonqnered her heedlessness aftd 
inattention. But it was too late. Mr. Tyrrel already sus- 
pected the existence of that passion which she had thought- 
lessly imbibed. His Imagination, ingenious in tonnent, 
su^ested to him all the different openings in con^rsation, 
in whidi she would have introduced the praise of Mr. Falk- 
land, had she not been placed under this unnatural restraint. 

//^er present reserve upon the subject was even more insu^ 
^lEeraUe than her former loquacity. All his kii^ '^Uffiil ^"^"^ 
Ais^unhapp y orpbAt i (BpailualtiF fiMfaaJI^^ Her partiality for 
the man who was the object of his unbounded abhorrence^ 
appeared to him as the last persecution of a maficious des- 
tiny. ( He fifgured him self as abou^, t<| H ^tft'jt^^ by avery 
cr ggure in human fnn n ■ **11 1^^^ under the influence of 
a fatal enchantment, approving cmiy what was sophisticated 
and artificial, and holding the rude and genuine ofepHng 
of nature in mortal antipathy. ) Impressed with these 
gloomy presages, he saw Miss Melville with no sentiments 
but those of ranC(»*ous aversion ; and, accustomed as he 
was to the uncontrolled indulgence of his propensities, he 

v' determmed to wreak upon her a signal revenge. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

■/ 

I 

Mr. Tyrrel coHSulted bis^d^cQiifideDt respecting the 
phii he should pursne ; vho, sympathising as he did in 
the brutality and insol^ice of his friend, had no idea that 
an insignificant girl, withont either wealth or beauty, ought 
to be allowed for a moment to stand in the way of the gra- 
tifications of a man of Mr. TyrreFs importance. The first 
idea of her now unreleiiting kinsman was to thrust her 
from his doors, and leave her to seek her bread as she 
could. But he was conscious that this proceeding wonid 
involve him in ooBsideraUe obloquy \ and he at length fixed 
upon a scheme which, at the same time that he believed it 
would sufficiently shelter his reputation, would much more, 
certainly secure her mortification and punishment 

For this purpose he fixed upon a youi^ man of twenty, ^ / 
the son of one Grimes, who occupied a small farm, the 
property of his confident. This fellow he resolved to im- 
pose as a husband on Miss Melville, who, he shrewdly sus- 
pected, guided by the tender senthnents she had unfor- 
tunately conceived for Mr. Falkland, would listen with re- 
luctance to any matrimonial proposal. G rimes he selectegl 
as being in all respects the diametncal reverse of Mr. Falk- I 
He was not precisely a lad of vicious propensities, 
n an inconceivable degree boorish and uncouth. His 
plexion was scarcely human; his features were coarse, 
strangely discordant and disjointed fi*om each other, 
ips were thick, and the tone of his voice broad and 
odulated. His legs were of equal size from one end td 
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the other, and his feet misshapen and clumsy. He had 
nothing spitefiil or malicious in his disposition, \m% he wag 
a total strMiger to ten demfiss^ he could not feel for those 
refinements in others, of which he had no experience in 
himself. He was an expert boxer : his inclination led him 
to such amusements as were most boisterous ; and he de^ 
hghted in a sort of manual sarcasm, which he could not 
conceive to be very injurious, as it left no traces behind it. 
His general manners were noisy and obstreperous ; inat- 
tentive to others ; and obstinate and unyielding, notfrcHa 
any cruelty and ruggedness of temper, but from an inca- 
pacit^io conceive these-fi^er feelings, that make so, large a 
part of the history of persons who are cast in a gentler mould. 
V Such was the uncouth and half-civilized animal, which 
the industrious malice of Mr. ;^ryfrel fixed "upon^as most 
happily adapted to his purpose. Emily had hitherto been 
in im unusual degree exempted from the oppression of des* 
potism. Her happy insignificance had served her as a 
protection. No one thought it worth his while to fetter 
her with those numerous petty restrictions with which the 
daughters of opulence are commonly tormented. She had 
the wildness, as well as the delicate frame, of the bird that 
warbles unmolested in its native groves. 

When therefore she heard from her kinsman the pro- 
posal of Mr. Glomes for a husband, she was for a moment 
silent with astonishment at so unexpected a suggestion. 
But as soon as she recovered her speech, she replied, '' No, 
sir, I do not want a husband." 

^^ You do! Are not you always hankering afier the 
men P It is high time you should be. settled." 

'^ Mr. Grimes ! No, indeed ! when I do have a husband, 
it shall not be such a man as Mr. Grimes neither." 

" Be silent ! How dare you give yourself such unac- 
countable liberties ?" 
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" L^rdy I wonder what I shoald do* with him. You 
might as well give nfje youf gr§at rough water-d€%s ^^^ l^d 
me'lnake him a* silk cushion to he in my dressing-room, 
fiesidesv sir, Grimes is«a common labouring man, and 1 am 
sure I have always heard my dSmt say that ours is a very 
great family;' 

'^ It is a lie! *Our family! have you th^impudence ta 
think yourself one of our fetn^ily P" ^ • 

*^ Why, sir, was not your grandpapa my gr^dpi^pa P 
How then can we be of a different family^'^" 

^^ From the strongest res^n in the world. You are 
die daughter of fi rascally Soofchman, who spent every 
shilling of my aunt.Lucy^s fortune, and left you a beggar. 
You. have got an hundred pounds, .and Grin^es's 'father 
promises. to give him as much. How dare you lopk down 
upon your equals P" 

^^ Indeed, sir, I am QOt proud. *But, indeed and indeed, 
I can never love Mr. Grimes. I am very happy as I^am : 
why should I be married P" 

^' Silence your prating 1 Grimes will be here this after- 
noon. Look diat you behave well to him. If you do not, 
be ^11 remember and repay, when you least like it." 

" Nay, I am sure, sir-r-you are not in earnest?" 

'^ Not in earnest ! Damn me, but we will seef4hat. I can 
tell what ydu would be at. You had rather be l\!r. Falk- 
lan4's miss, than the wife of a plain downright yeoman. 
But I shall take eare of you.— Ay, this comes of indulgence. 
You must foe] takei down, miss. You must be t«|q^t the 
difference between high-flown* notions and realities. May- 
hap you may take it a little in dudgeon or so ; but never 
mind that. Pride always wants a Uttle smarting. If you 
should be brought to shame, it is I that shall bear the 
blame of it." 

The tone in which Mr. Tyrrel spoke was so different 
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from any thing \fi \f\M^ Mies Melville had been |i^iii»- 
tomed, tta. she felt heraetf ^oUy lunaUe to detenttine 
what construction to put upos it« Sometimes she ihotlr|^t 
he had v^fStf formed a plan for» imposing upon heraeon^' 
dition thiit she could not b^r so much as to think of. Bnt 
presently ^e rejected this idea as an unworthy impittatiefn 
upon hnr kins||iian^ and concluded that it was only his wstyt 
andtthat^all he meant was to try her. To be resolved' 
howfi^r/die^detennined to consult her constant adviser, 
Mrs. Jakeman, aHA accordingly repe^tted \o her what had 
pctfised. .IMrs. Jakeman saw the whole in a very A^rent 
light from that in whidh 'Emily bad conceived it^ and 
trembled for the fiitiure peace of her beloved ward. 

'< .Lord bless me^ my dear manuna P cried EmSyy j(this 
was the appellation l^e delighted to bestow upon the good 
houselceeper), " yoif cannot ^hink so P But I do not care* 
I will never marry Grimes, happen .what will." 

'^ Qnt bow will you help yourself? My master will obl^ 

you." 

'^ Nay^ now you think yoti are taBung to a child indecfd. 
It is I am to have the man, not Mr. Tyrrel. Dk> you think 
I will let any body eke choose a husband for me? I ani 
not such a fool as that neither." . 

'^ Ah, Endy I you little know the disadvantogea of your 
situaftons Your ooiisin is a violent nia% and perh^s will 
turn you out of doors^ if you oppose him." 

**€Hi» wwmmftl ii is very wicked of you to say so; I 
am surejtir. Tjirrd is a very good man^ tbou^ he be a 
Utile cross now and then. He knows vcnry well that I ani 
rigbi to have a wift^nCji^own in such a thing as this, aad 
nobody is pui^hed- for doing what is right." 

^^ Nobody ought, my dear child. But there are very 
wicked and tyrannical men in the world." 

** Wdl, welly I wiU never believe my cousin is one <rf these." 
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^ I hope ke is ndt/' 

** A&d if he wei^, wbai then? To be sure 1 should hie 
t0ry sorry to make him asgry." 

^^ What then I Why then my . poor Emily wouM be a 
beggar. Do you think I conld bear to see that ?'^ 

^'No, no. Mr. Tyrrel has jiist told methat Il^ive a hun- 
dred poQnd^< But if I had no fortuae^ is not that the 
case with a thousand other f51ks? Why should I ^ieve, 
far wkaA they bear and are merry? Do not n^ke your- 
self ui&flsy, mamuMi. I am dietermined that I will do any 
thing rather thaa marry Grimes ; that is ^Aaat I wiH." 

Mrs^ Jakeman oould not bear the uneasy state of sas- 
pense in which this eonversatioa left her niind, and went 
immediately to the S()uire to have her doubts reso)<red. — 
The nuHiB^ in wbjeh die {proposed A» questic^n, suffi- 
Mudy iffftsated the judgment die liad formed of the 
matoh. 

^'That^is ti^ue,'' said Mr. Tyrriel^ ''I wanted to speak to 
yo«i about this affieiip. The f^rl has got unaecountaUe 
HetioBS in her head^ thirt will be the roi^ of her^ You 
perhaps can teH where sAie had them. But be that as it 
will, it is h%h tim^ something should foe done. The short- 
^t way is the best, and to keep things weH whUe they are 
weQ. in short, I and deterfi^ned she shall marry this lad: 
you do not know imy harm of hiftir ^ yotti ? You have a 
^ood deal of influence w^ her, and I dt^itdf do you see, 
that you wfll^nploy it to lead her to her good : you had 
best, I can tell you! She is a perl t»eit! By imd by she 
would be a whore, and". at kst no footer than a^eommon 
truQ, and rot upon a dunghill, if I were not at^all these pains 
to save her from destruction. 1 would make her an houest/ 
farmef's wile, and tky pi^etty miss dAme^ bear ^ thoughts 
4rfitr 
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In the afternoon Grimes came accordiiig to ftppomtment, 
and was left alone with the young lady. 

'^ Well, miss," said he, "it seems the squire has a mind 
to make^us man and wife. Eor my part, I cannot say I 
should have thought of it.^ But, heing as how the squire 
has broke the ice, if so be as you-like of the matefa, wliy I 
am your man.^^ Speak the word; a nod i^ aa good as a 

._ wink to a blind horse." 

£mil^ was already sufficiently mortified at the unex- 
pected proposal of Mr. Tyrrel. She was confounded at 
the novelty of /the situation, and still more at the uncul«- 
tivated rudeness of her lover, which evep exceeded her 
expectation. This confusion was interpreted by Grimes 
into diffidence. 

" Come, come, never foe cast down. Put a good face 
upon it. What though ? My first sweetheart was Bet 

' Butterfield, but what of that ? What must be must be ; 
grief will never fUl the belly. She was a fine strapping 
wench^ that is the truth of itl five foot ten inches, and s^ 
stout as a trooper. (Mi, ahe would do a power of work I 

^ Up early and down latie; milked ten cows with her own 
hands ; on with her cardinal, rode to market between her 
panniers, fair weather and foul, hail, blow, or snow. : It 
would have done your heart good to have seen her frost- 
bitten cheeks, as red as a beefen from her own orchard! 
Ah I she was a maid of mettle ; would romp with the bar- 
vestmen,slap one upon the back, wrestle with anodier, and 
had a rogue^s trick and a joke for all round. Poor girl I 
she broke her neck down stairs at a christening. To be 
sure I shall never meet ^ith her fellow I But never you 
mind that; I do not doubt that I shall find- more in you 
upon further acquaintance. As coy and bashfiil as you 
seem, I dare say you^are rogue enough at bottom, \yhea 
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I have touded and rumpled you a Uttle, we ahafl see. I 
am no chicken, miss, whatever you may think.^ I know 
what is what, and can see as far into a mill-stone as ano*^ 
tfaer^ Ay, ay ; you will come to. The fish will snap at the 
bait, never doubt it. Yes, yes, we diall rub on main well 
together/' 

Emily by this time had in some degree mustered up her 
spirits, and began, though with hesitation, to thank Mr. 
Grimes for his good opinion, but to confess that she could 
never be brought to favour his addresses. She therefore 
entreated him to desist from all further appUcation. This 
remonstrance on her part would have become more in-* 
telUgible, had it not been for his boisterous manners and 
extravagant cheerfulness, which indisposed him to silence, 
and made him suppose that at half a word he had sufficient 
intimation of another's meaning. Mr. Tyrrel, in the mean 
time, was too impatient not to interrupt the scene before 
they could have time to proceed far in explanation ; and he 
was studious in the sequel to prevent the young folks from 
being too intimately acquainted with each other's inclina- 
tions. Grimes, of consequence, attributed the reluctanc^T 
of Miss Melville to maiden coyness, and the skittish shyness/ 
of an unbroken filly. Indeed, had it been otherwise, it is 
not probable that it would have made any effectual impres- 
sion upon him ; as he was always accustomed to consider 
women as made for the recreation of the men, and to ex- 
claim against the weakness of people who taught them to 
imagine they were to judge for themselves. 

As the suit proceeded, and Miss Melville saw more of 
her new admirer, her antipathy increased. But, though 
her character was unspoiled by those false wants, which 
frequently make people of family miserable while they 
have every thing that nature requires within their reach, 
yet she had been Uttle used to opposition, and was terrified 

5* 
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ki the growing sternness of her kinsman. Sometimes she 
thought of flying from a house which wag now become her 
dimgeon; biit the habits of her youth, and her ignorance 
of the world, made her shrink from this project, when ^e 
eont^npiated it more nearly. Mrs. Jakeman, indeed, coi^ 
not think with patience of young Grimes as a husband for 
her darling Emily ; but her prudence determined her to 
residt with all her might the idea on the part of the youi^g^ 
lady of proceeding to extremities. She could not belike 
that Mr. Tyrrel would persist in such an unaccountable 
persecution, and she exhorted Miss Melville to forget for at 
moment the unaffected independence of her character, and 
fvathetically to deprecate her coujsin^s obstinacy. She had 
great confideiice in the ingenuous eloquence of her ward. 
Mrs. Jakeman did not know what was passing in the breast 
of the tyrant. 

Miss Melville ciomplied with the suggestion of her 
mamma< One nioming immediately after breakfast, she 
went to het harpsichord^ and played one after another 
several of those airs that were most the favourites of Mn 
Tyrrel. Mrs. Jakeman had retired; the servants were gone 
to their respective employments* Mr. Tyrrel would have 
gone also ; hk mind was untuned, and he did not take the 
pleasure he had been accustomed to take in the musical 
performances of Emily^ But her finger was now mor^ 
tasteful than common. Her mind was probably wrought 
up to a firmer and bolder tone, by the recoUection of the 
cause she was going to pl^d; at the same time thai it was 
exempt from those incapacitating tremors which Would have 
been felt by one that dared not look poverty in the face. — 
Mr. Tyrrel was unable to leave the apartment. Sometimes 
he traversed it with impati^it steps; then he hung over 
the poor imiocent whose powers were exerted 'to please 
him ; at length he tibrew himself in a chair opposite, with 
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his eye$ turned towards. Emily. It was easy to trace the 
progress of his emotions. The fiirrows into which his 
cofintenance was contracted were gradually relaxed ; his 
features were brightened into a smile ; the kindnass widi 
|¥faieh he had upon former occlusions contemplated ElmHy 
seemed to revive in his heart. 

Emily watched her oppor<;iiiufy. As soon as she ha4 
fiilisfaed one of the pieces, she rose and went to Mr. Tyrsei. 

^^Now, have. not I done it nicely 1 and afier this wiU no$ 
you give me a reward ?" 

^^A reward I Ay, come here, and I will give yon a 
Idss." 

^^No, that is not it. And yet you have notidssed me 
diis many a day. Formerly you said you loved me, and 
called me your Emily. I am sure you did not ioye me 
better than I loved ypu. You have not forgot all the 
Jdadaess yon <Miee had ibr me^" added she anxiously. 

^' Forgot? No, no. How can you ask such a <{iieslion P^ 
You shall be my dear Emily stillf' ' . 

^^Ah, those were happy times!" she nepUed, a httle 
moumfiifly. <^ Do you know, cousin, I wish I eoidd wake, 
and find that the last month-:- only about a fliOBdi^r-^was 
a dream ?'^ 

*^ What do you mean by tfaM ?" said Mr. Tyrrel widi 
An altered voice. ^^Have a earei Do not put me out of 
fiumour. Da not €Qme w^th your ^pomantie notions now.*' 

^' 1^, no : I have «o romantic notions in my hei^d. I 
speak of somediing «ipon whie|i the hi^^f&iess of i^y life 
d^ends.'^ 

^^i see what you would be at. Be silent. Y^u know it 
is to no purpose to plague me with your stubbornness. 
You will not let me be in good humour wkh you for a mo- 
ment. What my mind is d^ermined upon ajbout GrimeSf 
all t^e world dball not move me to give up." 
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^^Bear, dear cousin! why, but consider now. Grimes 
is a rough rustic lout, like Orson in the story-book. He 
wants a wife like himself. He would be as uneasy and as 
much at a loss with me, as I with him. Why should we 
both of us be forced to do what neither of us is inclined to ? 
I cannot think what could ever have put it into your head. 
But now, for goodness' sake, give it up I Marriage is a 
jC serious thing. You should not think of joining two people 

for a whim, who are neither of them fit for one another 
in any respect in the World. We should feel mortified and 
disappointed all our live^. Month would go after month, 
and year after year, and I could never hope to be my own, 
but by the death ot a person I ought to love» I am sure, 
sir, you cannot jnean me all this harm. What have I done, 
that Ijshould deserve to have you for an enemy ?'^ 
^'I am not your enemy, I tell you that it is necessary 
to put you out of harm's way. But, if I were your enemy, 
I could not be a worse torment to you than you are to me. 
Are not you continually singing the praises of Falkland P 
i^ Are not you in love with Falkland ? That man is a legion 
of devils to me! I mi^^t as well have been a be^^ar 1 I 
might as well have been a dwarf or a monster! Time 
was when I was thought entitled to respect. But now, de- 
bauched by this Frenchified rascal, they call me rude, surly, 
a tyrant! It is true that I cannot talk in finical phrases, 
flatter people with hypocritical praise, or suppress the real 
feelings of my mind. The scoundrel knows his pitiful ad- 
vantages, and insults me upon them without ceasing. He 
is my rival and my persecutor; and, at last, as if all this 
were not enough, he has found means to spread the pesti- 
lence in my own family. You, whom we took up out of 
charity, the chance-bom brat of a stolen marriage ! you 
must turn upon your benefactor, and wound me in the 
point that of all others I could least bear. If I were your 
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enemy, should not I have reason f Could I ever kiflict 
upon you such iiyuries as you have made me suffer ? And 
who are you ? The Uves of fifty such cannot atone for an 
hour of my uneasmess. If you were to Imger for twenty 
years upon the rack, you would never feel what I have feb. 
But I am your friend. I see which way you are goiifg ; 
and I am determined to save you from this thief, this hypo-* 
critical destroyer of us all. Every moment that the mis- 
chief is left to itself, it does but make bad worse ; And I am 
determined to save you out of hand.**: 

The angry etpostulation^ of Mr. T^rel suggested new 
ideas to the tender mind of Miss Melville. He had never 
confessed the emotions of his soul so expUcitly before ; but 
the tempest of lus thoughts suffered him to be no longer 
master of himself. She saw with astonishment that he ; 
was the irreconcilable foe. of Mr. Falkland, whom she had 
fondly imagined it was the same thing to know and ad- 
mire ; and that he harboured a deep and rooted resenty 
ment i^ainst herself. She recoiled, without well knowing 
why, before the ferocious passions, of her kinsman, and was 
convinced that she had nothing to hope fi^om his impk^Mible 
tempep. . But her alarm was the prelude of firmness^ and 
not of cowardice; 

^' No, sir," rephed she, ^indeed I will not be driven any 
way that you happen to like. I have been used ta.obey 
you, and, in aU. that, is reasonnhlff, I will obey you still, i^ 
But you urge me too far, Wh«l do you tell me of Mr. 
Falkland? Haye I ever done any thing, to deserve your 
unkind suspicions ? I am innocent, and will continue in- 
nocent. Mr. Grimes is well enough, aud wiU no doubt 
find. women that like him ; but he is not fit for me, and tor- 
ture shall not force me to be his wife.'' 

Mr. Tyrrel.was not a httle astonished at the spirit which 
Emily displayed upon this OQcasion. He had calculated 
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U» jfecnrdy upoB the geaenil nSUaew, and Hutvity of Imt 
dvpositmi. He bow endeavomed to qualify the htuishMtBii 
of his foEmer gcBlimortiw 

^^Goddanm m; soul I And so "yavt emt woMj^mt jm? 
You expect every body to tum ont of hie vrnf^ and fiatok 
fad carry, jiui afl you fdeaee ? I eoald %d in any hearir^— 
BhI you know my maid* I insifltn|pAil4uily«mle(6riaM« 
eoHrt you, and i(iat ypn lay aside yoHr mllfB, and give 
-hsqi a £Hr hearings Will you do that? if fhemyeiifiMSisI 
in your w9fuhiess, why diere, i sunpoae, ia an and of the 
Budter. Bo nol ilnnk that any body is going to marry 
yon, whelher you iwill or no. Yen are no neh mighiy 
prae, I assure you. If yon J^new your own infteeest, you 
wonM be gkd to talce the yonng&Bow while heia williBg.^V 

Miss Meiv^ rejoiced in Ae prosped, irfiich the last 
i^vords of her VinsHian aflbrded her, at a tfinmnation at 
no grcat distence to her peesent per«Mcatioi»r' Mrs. Jake- 
man, ta whein ^e cmmnunicated them, congiatahded 
£mily on the retomiDg moderation and good seose <if'&e 
squire, and Iwrself on her prudence in having uf^ged the. 
young bdy to this ha{^y expestulalion. B^ thw mutnat 
friacilalMins lasted Mt long. Mr, Tyrrel informed Mrs. 
Jakeman of the nec4»sity in which he found himsdf of 
sendkig her lo a A^tance, upon a busanepn whi^h would 
not fail to de^ua her several weeeks; and^ thoagh the 
^mnd by #o means w^e an artificial or ambiguous faee, 
the two fiends drew a nieianchpfy presage tnm. this iU- 
timed separation- Mrs. Jakem^, in the 'mean time, ck- 
horted her ward to pwsevere, rraiin^ed her of the «oai- 
puoetion which ha^ ahready be^i msuufested by her lein^ 
mm, and encouraged her to hope every thing finam her 
courage and good temper. Emily, on her part, Aough 
grieved i^ the absence of her protector and counsellor at so 
interesting a crisis, was unable to suspect Mr. Tyrrel of 






audh a d^eee mtbev o( Baaliee or chqpUoly b» could afford 
grouBd for serious ala^tn. Sh^ oongratuUtf ed herself apoB 
her deliveary firom so daii|iiBg< a perae^tioB, aaid' drew a 
prognostie of future i^fMcess fitHpB tins baj^y termiiialiiMi of 
die firat serious affair of faer life. She exehaaged a stale 
of fortitii^'aiid alarm for fafer former fileasii^ dreams re* 
speotiiigMr. £dilda]id;"|piiese she bore widiout impflitieiiee. 
She was even 4aii{^ S»y the vinoertaifity of the event to de^ 
sire to prolong, rather than abridge, a situiitioD which might 
be ddusive, but wUcb was not without Us pleasures. 



CHAPTER VHL 

Mov«96 could befnrfher from Mr. TyrreFs intenlioil than 
to suffer bis project to be ^s 4eriiiinated. f^ sootier was 
be freed from the fear of bis housekeeper's interferenoe, 
than be changed the whole system o( his conduct. He' 
prdered Miss MeMileto be dosely confined to her apart- 
ment, and deprived of aH means of conununicating her 
situation to any one out of bis own house. He placed over 
her a female servodit, m ^ose discretion be eould conlldea 
and who, having foraa^y been honoured with the amo- 
rous notices ef tiie squire^^ considered the distinctions that 
were paid to Emily at Tyrrel Place as an usurpation upon 
her more reas^iaMe claims. 'The s(|uire himself did every 
thkig in bis power *to l^t the young lady's reputation, 
^nd represented to bis attendants these precauticms as ne- 
cessary, 4o pnevent'her from eloping to his neigbbotir, and 
plunging herself in total ruin. 

As soon as Miss Melville had been twenty-fouf* hours in 
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durance, and there was some reason to suppose that her 
spimt might be subdued to the emergency of her situation, 
Mr. Tyrrel thought proper to go to her, to eiqplain the 
grounds of her present treatment, and acquaint her with 
the only means by which she could hope for a dbange. 
Emily no sooner saw him, than she turned towards him 
wkh an air of greater firmness than perhaps she had ever 
assumed in her life^ and accosted him th^s : — 

^ Well, sir, is it you ? I wanted to see you. It seems I 
am shut up here by your orders* What does diis mean ? 
What right have you to make a prisoner of me? What do 
I owe you P Your mother left me a hundred pounds: have 
you ever offered to make any addition to my fortune? But^ 
if you had, I do not want it. I do not pretend to be better 
than the children of other poor parents; I can maintain 
myself as they do. I jpreferjffl^^ I see you 

are surprised at the resolution I exert. But ought I not 
to turn ^ain, \i4ien I am tram|ded upon? L should have 
left you before now, if Mrs Jakeman had not overper- 
suaded me, and if I had not thought better of you than by 
your present behaviour I find you deserve^ But now, sir, 
I intend to leave your house :this moment, and insist upon 
it, that you do not endeavour to prevent me.^' 

Thus saying, she rose, and went towards the door, 
while Mr. Tyrrel stood thunderstruck at her magnanimity. 
Seeing, however, that she was upon the point of being 
oiit of the reach of his power, he recovered himself, and 
pulled her back. 

''What is in the wind now? Do you think, strumpet, 
that you shall get the better of me by sheer impudence ? 
Sit down ! rest you satisfied ! — So you want to know by 
what right you are here, do you? By the right of posses-^ 
sion. This house is mine, and you are in my power. 
There is no Mrs. Jakeman now to spirit you away ; no, nor 
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no Falkland to foully for you. I have countermined you, 
damn me ! and blown up your schemes. Do you &ink I 
wOl be contradicted and opposed for nothing? When did 
you ever know any body resist my will without being ma^ 
to repent? And shall I now be brow-beaten by a chitty- 
faced girl ? — I have not given you a fbrtune t Damn you 1 
who brought you up ? I will make you a bill for clothing 
and lodging. Do not you know that every creditor ha5 a 
right to stop his runaway debtor. You may think as you 
ple^e ; but here you are till you marry Grimes. Heaven 
and earth shall not prevent but I will get the better of 
your obstinacy." 

^^ Ungenerous, unmerciful man ! and so it is enough for 
you that I have nobody to_ defend me! But I am not so 
helpless as you may imagine. You may imprison my body, 
but you cannot conquer my mind. Marry Mr. Grimes! 
And is this the way to bring me to your purpose ? Every 
hardship I suffer puts still further distant the end for which 
I am thus unjustly treated. You are not used to have your 
will contradicted! When ^id I ever contradict it? And, 
in a concern that is so completely my own, shall my will 
go for nothing? Would you lay down this rule for your- 
self, and suffer no other creature to take the benefit of it? 
I want nothing of you: how dare you refiise me the pri- 
vilege of a reasonable being, to live unmolested in poverty y V 
and innocence ? What ^ort of a man do you show your- 
self, you that lay claim to the respect and applaud of every 
one that knows you ?'' 

The spirited reproaches of Emily had at first the effect to 
fill Mr. Tyrrel with astonishment, and make him feel 
abashed and overawed in the presence of this unprotected 
innocent. But his confiision was the result of surprise. — 
When the first emotion wore off, he cursed himself for 
being moved by her expostulations ; and was ten times 
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more exaqjiarated agatni^ her, for daring to defy hi^ resenC- 
msat at 9, .time when she had every thing to feaur. Hi» 
di^potic. and nnforgiying pit^nsitie^ stimulated him to a^ 
dagree Iftlle riiori of madness. At the tsame tmie ids habited 
which were pensive and gipomy, led him to meditate a 
variety of scbennes to ipunish her dbstinaey. He began to 
ffi^fecL that there was litde hope of siieeeeding hy opea 
fi)f«e, and ther^ore det^iwnad ia haye recowe to 
treachery. 

y He buijA in Gnmes an instmment sufficieody ada^ed 

to bis porpose. TU» fellow, witil^oiat an atom of intieBtiraal 

^'malice, was fitted, by the mere coarseness of his percep- 

tiops, liMr the perpetration of the greatest injmies. lie re* 

garded both inj^ 9b4 advantage mereiy as they relatedt 

; to the i^tificatiMS of appetite; and considenedit anessen- 

, tial in true wisdom, to treat with wuk the effemioaey 

I of Aese who suflfer themsebvs to be tormen^d with ideat 

' misibrt«nes^ He beiievad that no ha{^ier destiny couU 

befal a young woman than to be his wife ; and he eoneeived 

that thsKt tcraMoation wiauld amply eompenaate for any 

calamities ahe might suppose herself te undergo in the in- 

tenral. He wias dierefimre efMsiljr pr^ivailed upWy by ceiiaia 

tanptaticms whidi Mr. Tyrrel knew how to erapley, to take 

partem the {dot into which Miss MelviHe was meant tobe 

bekayed. 

Matters being than prepared, Mr. Tyrrel proceeded^ 
through the means of A» gaoler {for the expevienee ho 
already had of personal discussion did not tnoline him to 
repeat ha vi«ts), to pkif ;ttpon thelearsof his prisoner. — 
This woman, sometimes under the pretonce of friendship, 
and amnetimes with open im^e, informed Eeaiiy, finom 
tH»e to iime, of die prepaffntions>lhat were making for her 
paarriage. One day, '' due squire had rade over to ieojc 
fit a neat iittk farm which was dfestiaed for the habitiiiion 
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of the Bew-mairied couple }'' and at aBOther, *^ a quantity 
of live stock and boa^ehold furniture was procured, &at 
everj thing ought be ready for their reoeption." She then 
told her " of a licence that was bought, a parson in rea* 
^ess, and a day fixed for the nuptials.'^ When Emily 
Endeavoured, though with increased misgivings, to ridicule 
these |iroceedi]i{^ as absolutely nugatory without her con- 
sent, her artful goAivernante related several storied of forced 
marriages, and assured her that neither protestatkms, nor 
«lence, nor fiAinting, would be of any avail, either to sus- 
ptod'the ceremony^ or to set it aside when performed. 

The sitoation of Miss Melville was in an eminent degi^e 
pitiable. She had no intercourse but with her perse* 
enters. She had not a human being with whom to con- 
snlt^ who might afford her the smallest degree of consola- 
tion and encouragement She had fortitude; but it waa 
neither confirmed nor directed by the dictates of experience. 
It could not. therefore be expected to be so inflexible, as 
with better information it would, no doubt, have been 
found. ^ She had a clear and noble sjnrit; biit she had some 
of her set^s errors. Her mind sunk under the uniform ter* y 
rors with which she was assailed, and her health beeanm) 
visibly impaired. 

Her firmness being thus fiir underinined. Grimes, in 
pursuance of his iiistf actions, took care, in his next inter^ 
view, to throw out an insinuation that, for his own part, he 
had never cared for the match, and since she was so 
averse to it, would be better pleased that it should never - 
r place. Between one and the other, however, he was 
> •' iito a scrape, and now he supposed he must marry, 
I ii he, nill he. The tWo squires would infallibly ruin 
lit- upon the least appearance of backwardness on his 
pa ' as they were accustomed to do every inferior that re- 
>i<^ I their wiU. Emily was rejoiced to find her admirer 
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ill so favourable a disposition ; and earnestly pressed him 
to give effect to this humane declaration. Her represen- 
tations were iiill of eloquence and energy. Grimes ap- 
peared to he moved at the fervency of her manner; but 
objected the' resentment of Mr. Tyrrel and his landlord. 
At length, however, he suggested a project, in consequence 
of which he might assist her in her escape, without its ever 
coming to their knowledge, as, indeed, there was no likeU- 
hood that their suspicions would fix upon him. '' To be 
sure," said he, '^ you have refiised me in a disdain&l sort 
of a way, as a man may say. Mayhap you thought I was 
no better ^an a brute : but I bear you no malice, and I will 
show you that I am more kindhearted 'an you have been 
willing to think. It is a strange sort of a vagary you have 
taken, to stand in your own light, and disoblige all your 
fri^ids. But if you are resolute, do you see ? *I scorn to 
be the husband of a lass that is not every bit as willing as 
I; and so I will even help to put you in a condition to fol- 
low your own incUnations." 

Emily listened to these suggestions at first with eager- 
ness and approbation. But her fervency somewhat abated, 
when they came to discus& the minute parts of the under- 
taking. It was necessary, a^ Grimes informed her, that 
her escape should be effected in the dead of the night. He 
would conceal himself for that pui^pose in the garden, and 
be provided with false keys, by which to deliver her from 
her prison. These circumstances were by no means 
adapted to calm her perturbed imaginatiozi. To throw 
herself into the arms of the man whose intercourse she 
was employing every method to avoid, and whom, under 
the idea of a partner for life, she could least of all men 
endure, was, no doubt, an extraordinary proceeding. The 
attendant circumstances of darkness and solitude aggra- 
vated the picture. The situation of Tyrrel Place was un- 
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commofily lonely; it was three miles from the nearest 
village, and not less than sef en from that in which Mrs.. 
Jakeman's sister resided, under whose . protection Miss 
MelviOe was desirous of placiiq; herself The ingenuous 
character of Emily did not allow her once to suspect Grimes 
of intending to make an ungenerous and brutal advantage 
of these circumstances ; but her mind involuntarily revolted 
against the idea of commi|^ing herself, alone, to the dis- 
posal of a man, whom she had lately bee% accustomed to 
consider as the instrument of her treacherous relation. 

A(W having for some time revolved these considera- 
tions, she thought of the expedient of desiring Grimes to 
engage Mrs. Jakeman^s sister to wait for her at the out- 
side of the garden. But this Grimes peremptorily refused. 
He even flew into a passion at the proposal. It showed 
very Uttle 'gratitude, to desire him to disclose to other 
people his concern in this dangerous affair. For his part, 
he was determined, in consideration of his own safety, 
never to appear in it to any living soul. If miss did not 
believe him, when he made this proposal out of pure good- 
nature, and would not trust him a single inch, she might 
even see to the consequences herself. He was resolved 
to condescend no further to the whims of a person who, 
in her treatment of him, had shown herself as proud as 
Lucifer himself. 

Emily exerted herself to appease his resentment; but all 
the eloquence of her new confederate could not prevail 
upon her instantly to give up her objection. She desired 
till the next day to consider of it. Thcf day after was fixed 
by Mr. Tyrrel for the marriage ceremony. In the mean 
time she was pestered with intimations, in a thousimd 
forms, of ihe fate that so nearly awaited her. . The pre- 
parations were so continued, methodical, and regular, as 
to produce in her the most painful and achii^ anxiety. If 
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her h€«rt attained a tikometttVi inteiiaiissioik iipoB the snb- 
j/BCtylier female attell4ft^^ "s^ba amcef by some irfy hfait or 
•sarcastieal. remark, to put a spieedy termiBatioii to ber 
iranquiUity. She felt hebelf, as she afterwards reuttrked, 
aloBe, UBinstructed, just broken loose^ as it were, fron ibe 
tranuneb oC iafancy, without one single creatnre im trnk- 
t&ra h^nsdf in her late. She, who till then neirer kiiew 
an enemy, had now, for three jfreeks, not seen the ^mpae 
of a human oowtenanoe, that she had not good rcMnste kr 
consider as wholly estrai^ed to her at least, if not irare- 
bmtingiy bent on her destruetioa. She now, for the first 
time, experienced the aagmsb of never havinf^ known her 
parents, and bemg cast upon tb)e charity oi people widi 
whom she had Vbo little equalityy to hope lo reeeive from 
them the oiBoes of friendship. 

The succeeding nighf was fiDed with the most anxious 
thoHghts. When a momentary oblivion stole upon her 
senses^ her distempered imagination conjured up a thousand 
images of violence and falsdiood ; she saw herself in the 
hands of her determined enemies, who did not beiritate by 
the most daring treachery to complete ber ruin. Her 
waking thoughts were not more consoling^ The striq^gie 
was too greitt for her constitution. As mornmg sqpproaebed, 
she resolved, at sil baauords, to put herself into the bmda 
of Grimes. This determination was no sooner made, ihan 
she felt Iwr heart sensibly lightened. She could not con- 
ceive aiq( evil which could result from this proceeding, thsit 
deserved to be put in the balance against those whichfy 
tmder the roof of her kinsman, appeared unavoidadble. 

When she comntunieated ber determination to GrimOB, 
it was not possible to say whether be received pleasnre or 
pain from the intimation. He smiled indeed; but his smile 
was aceompaned by a certain abrupt ruggedness of coun- 
tenance, so tbitt it might equally weH be the smile of sarcasm 
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or of congratulation. He, however, renewed his assurances 
of fideUty to his engagements and punctuality of execution. 
Meanwhile the day was interspersed with nuptial presents 
and preparations, all indicating the firmness as well as se- 
curity of the directors of the scene. Emily had hoped that, 
as the crisis approached, they might have remitted some- 
thing of their usual diligence. She was resolved, in that 
case, if a fair opportunity had offered, to give the shp both 
to her jailors, and to her new and reluctantly chosen con- 
federate. But, though extremely vigilant for that purpose, 
she found the.execution of the idea impracticable. 

At length the night, so critical to her happiness, ap- 
proached. The mind of Emily could not fail, on this occa- 
sion, to be extremely agitated. She had first exerted all 
her perspicacity to elude the vigilance of her attendant. This 
insolent and unfeeling tyrant, instead of any relentings, had 
only sought to make sport of her anxiety. Accordingly, in 
one instance she hid herself, and, suffering Emily to sup- 
pose that the coast was clear, met her at the end of the 
gallery, near the top of the staircase. " How do you do, 
my dear ? '' said she, with an insulting tone. ^' And so the 
little dear thought itself cunning enough to outwit me, did 
it ? Oh, it was a sly little gipsy ! Go-, go back, love ; troop !" 
Emily felt deeply the trick that was played upon her. She 
sighed,, but disdained to return any answer to this low vul- 
garity. Being once more in her chamber, she sat down in 
a chair, and remained buried in- reverie for more than two 
hours. After this she went to her drawers, and turned over, 
in a hurrying confiised way, her linen and clothes, having 
in her mind the provision it would be necessary to make for 
her elopement. Her jailor oiBciously followed her from 
place to place, and observed what she did for the present 
in silence. It was now the hour of rest. ^'Good night, 
child,^' said Ais saucy girl, in the act of retiring. '^ It is 
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time to lock up. For the few next hours, the time is your 
own. Make the best use of it I Do'ee think ee can creqp 
out at the key-hole, lovey P At eight o'clock you see me 
again. And then, and then," added she, clapping her hands, 
^^ it is all over. The sun is not surer to rise, than you and 
your honest man to be made one." 

There was something in the tone wiUi which this slut 
uttered her farewell, that suggested the question to Emily, 
^^ What does she mean? Is it possible that she should know 
ly what has been planned for the few next hours?'* — This 
was the first moment that suspicion had offered itself, and its 
continuance was short. With an aching heart she folded 
up the few necessaries she intended to take with her. She 
instinctively listened, with an anxiety that would almost have 
enabled her to h^ar the stirring of a leaf. From time to 
time she thought her ear was struck with the sound of feet; 
but the treading, if treading it were, was so soft, that she 
could never ascertain whether it were a real sound, or the 
mere creature of the fancy. Then all was still, as if the 
universal motion had been at rest. By and by she con- 
ceived she overheard a noise as of buzzing and low-muttered 
sq[>eech. Her heart palpitated ; for a second time she began 
to doubt the honesty of Grimes. The suggestion was now 
more anxious than before ; but it was too late. Presently 
she begird the sound of a key in her chamber-door, and« 
the rustic made his appearance. She started, and cried, 
" Are we discovered ? did not I hear youjc* speak? " Grimes 
advanced on tiptoe with his ^ngerto his lip. '*No, no,'* 
replied he, ''all is safe!" He took her by the hand, led 
her in silence out of the house, and t^en across the garden, 
^mily examined with her eye the doors and passages as 
they proceeded, and looked on aU sides with fearful suspi- 
cion; but every thing was as vacant and still as shejierself 
Qould have wished. Grimes opened a back-door of the 
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ga|[^ea already ualotpked, t^^t M i^to an nnfr^uented 
lane. There «tood t^o kors^ ready equipped fpr th^ 
journey, and fastened hy dieir bridles to a post not $ix yard^'^ 
distfioit from the g/girden. Grimes pushed the door after 
them. ^^ 9y Gemini," said he, '* my heart was in my mouth. 
As I corned along to you, I saw Mun, coaohey, pop along 
from the back-door to the stables. He wa3 within a hop, 
«tep, and jpmp pf me. But be had a lanthom inhishaitd, 
and he did not ^e me, being as I wa9 dariding." Saying 
this, he assisted Miss Melville to mount He trouMed hac 
little during the route ; on the contrary, he was remarkably 
silent and contemplative, a drcumistanc^ by no means dis- 
agreable to Emily, to whom his conversation had never 
been acceptable. 

After having proceeded aboiit two mileSf they turned 
ii^to a wood, through which the road led to the place of 
their destination. The night was extremdy dark, at thej 
same time that the air wafi soft and mild, it being now tha^ 
middle of sunmier. Under pretence of exploring the way. 
Grimes contrived, when they had ah^ady peoeti^vted into 
the midst of this gloomy solitude, to get his horee abreoat 
with that of Aliss MelviUe, and then, suddenly readiing out 
his hand, seized hold of her bridle. ^^ 1 think we may as 
well stop here a bit," jsaid he. 

"Siopl" exclaimed Emily with sm^prisc; "why should 
we 5t6p P Mr. Grimes, whajt do you mean ? " 

"Come, come," said he, "nevo* tremble yoursdf to 
wonder. Did you think I were such a goose, to take all this 
trpvble merely to gratify your whim ? V £uth, nobody shall 
find me a pack-horse, to go of other folks' errands, without 
knowing a reason why. I camiot say that I much minded' 
to have you at first; but your ways are enough to stir the 
blood of my grand-dad. Far-fetched an^ dear-bought is 
always relishing. Your consent was so hard to gain, that 
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sqliif e thou^t it was surest asking in tbe dark. A* said 
however) a' would have no Such doings in his house, and 
SO9 do ye see, we are corned here.'^ 

*^ For God's sake, Mr. Grimes, think what you are about! 
/ You cannot be base enough to ruin a poor creature who 
— has put herself under your protection I" 

^^ Rtiin I No, no, . I will make an honest woman of you, 
when all is done. Nay, none of your airs ; no tricks upon 
travellers ! I have you here as safe as a horse in a pound \ 
there is not a house nor a shed within a mile of us ; and, if 
I miss the opportunity, call me spade. Faith, you are a de- 
licate morsel, and there is no time to be lost ! '^ 

Miss Melville had but an instant in which to collect her 
thoughts. She felt that there was little hope of softening 
the obstinate and insensible brute in whose power she was 
placed. But the presence of mind and intrepidity annexed 
to h^ character did not now desert her. Grimes had 
scarcely fipished his harangue, when, with a strong and 
\ unexpected jerk, she disengaged the bridle firom his grasp, 
and at the same time put her horse upon full speed. She 
had scarcely advanced twice the length of her horse, when 
Grimes recovered from his surprise, and pursued her, in- 
expressibly mortified at being so easily overreached. The 
sound of his horse behind served but to rouse more com- 
pletely the mettle of that of Emily ; whether by accident or 
sagacity, the animal pursued without a fault the narrow and 
winding way ; and the chase continued the whole length of 
the wood. 

At the extremity of this wood there was a gate. The 
recollection of this softened a httle the cutting disappoint- 
ment of Grimes, as he thought himself secure of putting an 
end, by its assistance, to the career of Emily; nor was il 
very probable that any body would appear to interrupt his 
designs, in such a place, and in the dead and silence of the 
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night. By the most extraordinary accident, however, they 
found a man on horseback in wait at this gate. ^* Helpy 
helpT exclaimed the affrighted Emily; '> thieves 1 murder ( 
helpT' The man was Mr. Falkland. Grimes knew his 
voice ), and therefore, tl^ougli he attempted a sort of sullen 
resistance, i( was fieebly made. Two other men, whom, by 
reason of the darknesis, he had not at fir^t seen, and who 
were Mr. Falkland's servants, hearing the bustle of the 
rencounter, and alarmed for the ^ety of their master, rode 
up; and then Grimes, disappointed at the loss of his gra- 
tification, and admonished by conscious guilt,, shrunk from 
JBirther parley, and rode off in silence. , 

It may seem strange that Mr. Falkland should thus a 
second time have been the saviour of Miss Melville, and 
that under circumstances the most unexpected and singular. 
But in this instance it is easily to be accounted for. He had 
heard of a man who lurked about 4his wood for robbery or 
some other bad design, and that it was conjectured this 
man was Hawkins , another of the victims pf Mr. Tyrrel's 
rural tyranny, whom I shall immediately have occasion to 
introduce. Mr. Falkland's compassion had already been 
strongly excited in favour of Hawkins ; he had in vain en-^ 
deavoured to find him, and do him good; aqd he easily con- 
ceived that, if the conjecture which had been made in this 
instance proved true, he might have it in his power not only 
to do what he had always int^ided, but further, to save 
from a perilous offence against the laws and society a man 
who appeared to have strongly imbibed the principles of 
justice and virtue. He took with him two servants, because, 
going with the express design of encountering robbers, if 
robbers should be found, he believed he should be inex- 
cusable if he did not go provided against possible accidents. 
But he had directed them, at the same time that they kept 
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wtAin eatty to be out of the re^ciit of being seen; and it was 
inity the eagerkiess of their ze^l that had brought them up 
thus early in the present ^icounten 

This new adventure promised something extraordinary^ 
Mr. Falkland did not immediately recognise Miss MdriOe; 
and the person of Grimes was that of a total stranger, 
whom he did not recollect to have ever seen. But it was 
easy to understand the merits of the <;ase, ^eUA the propri^ 
of interfering. The resolute manner of Mr. Falkland, com- 
bined with the dread which Grimes, oppressed with a s^ise 
of wrong, entertained of the opposition of so elevated a 

4 

personage, speedily put the ravisher to flight. Emily was 
left alone with her deliverer. He found her much more 
collected and calm, than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected from a person who had been, a moment before, in 
the most alarming situation. She told him of the place to 
which she desired to be conveyed, and he immediately vat- 
dertook to escort her. As they went along, she recovered 
that state of mind which inclined her to make a person to 
whom she had such repeated obligations, and who was so 
emineiitly the object of her admiration, acquainted with 
the events that had recently be&llen her. Mr. Falkland 
listened xdth eagernesis and surprise. Though he had 
already known various instances of Mr. TyrrePs mean jea- 
lousy and unfeeling tyranny, this surpassed them all ; and 
he could scarcely credit his ears while he heard the tale. 
His brutal neighbour seiemed to realise all that has been 
told of the passions of fiends. Miss Melville was obliged to 
repeat, in the course of her tale, her kinsman's rude accu- 
sation against her, of entertaining a passion for Mr. Falk- 
land; and this she did with the most bewitching simplicity 
and charming confiision. Though this part of the tale^Vas 
a source of real pain to her deliverer, yet it is not to be 
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supposed but that the flattering partiality of this unhappy 
girl increased the interest he felt in her. welfare, and the 
indignation he conceived against her infernal kinsman. 

They arrived without accident at the house of the good 
lady under whose protection Emily desired to pUce hersdfi 
Here Mr. Falkland willingly left her as in a place of se* 
curity. Such conspiihacies as that of which she was intended 
to have been the victim, depend for their success upon the 
person against whom they are formed bemg out of the reach 
of help ; and the moment they are detected, they are an^ 
nihilated. Such reasoning will, no doubt, begenerally found 
sufficiently solid; and it appeared to Mr. Falkland perfectly 
applicable to the present case. But he was mistaken. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Falkland had experienced the nuUity of all expostu- 
lation with Mr. Tyrrel, and was therefore content in the pre- 
sent ease ^th confining his attention to the intended victini. 
The indignation with which he thought of his neighbour's 
character was now grown to such a height, as to fill him 
with reluctance to the idea of k voluntary interview. There 
was mdeed another affair which had be^n contemporary 
with this, that Had once more brought these mortal enemies 
into a state of contest, and had contributed to raise into a 
temper little short of madness, the already inflamed and 
corrosive bitterness of Mr. Tyrrel. ^ j 

There was a tenant of Mr. Tyrrel, one Hawkins; — I can-v^^ \j 
not mention his name ;\vithout recollecting the painful tra- 
gedies that are annexed to it ! This Hawkins had originally 
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been taken up by Mr. Tyrrel, with a view of protecting him 
from the arbitrary proceedings of a neighbouring squire, 
though he had now in his turn becomejan object of perse- 
cution to Mr. Tyrrel ^mself. The first ground of their con- 

I nexion was this : — ^Hawkins, beside a farm which he rented 
Under the above-mentioned squire, had a small freehold 
estate that he inherited from his father. This of course 
entitled him to a vote in the county eleetions; and, a 
warmly contested election having occurred, he was required 
by hii$ Ispddlord to vote for the candidate in whose favour 
he had himself engaged. Hawkins refused to obey the 
mandate, and soon after received notice tc^quit the hna he 
at that time rented. 

It happened that Mr. Tyrrel had interested himself 
strongly in behalf of the opposite candidate ; and, as Mr. 
Tyrrel's estate bordered upon the seat of Hawkins's pre- 
sent residence, the ejected countryman could thiid^ of no 
better expedient than that of riding over to this gentleman's 
mansion, and relating the case to him. Mr. Tyrrel heard 
him through with attention. " Well, friend," said he, " it 
is very true that I wished Mr. Jackman to carry his elec- 
tion ; but you know it is usual in these cases for tenants to 
vote just as their landlords please. I do not think proper 
to encourage rebellion.'' — " All that is very right, an 
please you," replied Hawkins, -'^ and I would have voted at 
my landlord's bidding for any other man in the kingdom 

..-but Squure Marlow. You must know one day his huntsman 
rode over my fence, and so through my best field of stand- 
ing com. It was not above a dozen yards about if he had 
kept the cart-road. The feUow had served me the same 
sauce, an it please your honour, three or four times before. 
So I only asked him what he did that for, and whether he 
had not more conscience than to .spoil people's crops a' 
that fashion ? Presently the squire came up. He is but a 
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poor, weazen-faee chicken of a gentleman, saving your 
honour's reverencte. And so he flew into a woundy passion, 
and threatened to horsewhip^ me. I will do as much in 
reason to pleasure my landlord as arr a tenant he has ; 
but I will mt give ipLy vote to a man that threatens to 
horsewhip me. And so, your honour, I and my wife aJid" 
three children are to.be turned out of house and home, 
and what I am to do to maintain them God knows. I have^ 
been a hard-working man, and have always hved well, 
and I do think the case is main hard. Squire Underwood — ^f 
turns me out of my farm ; and if your honour do not take 
me in, I know none of the neighbouring gentry wifl, for 
fear, as they say, of encouraging their own tenants to run 
rusty too." 

This representation was not without its effect upon Mr. 
Tyrrel. " WeU, well, man," replied he, " we wiU see what 
can be done. Order and subordination are very good ^-^ 
things; but people should know how much to require. 
As you tell the story, I cannot see that you are greatly jto 
blame. Marlow is a coxcombical prig, that is the truth / 

on't ; and if a man will expose himself, why, he must even J 
take what follows. I do hate a Frenchified fop with aU my 
soul; and I cannot say that I am much pleased with my 
neighbour Underwood for taking the part of such a rascal. 
Hawkins, I think, is your name P You may call on Barnes,-- . 
my^'StSward, to-morrow, and he shall speak to you. 

While Mr. Tyrrel was speaking, he recollected that he 
had a {arm vacant, of nearly the same value as that which 
Hawkins at present rented under Mr. Underwood. He im- 
mediately consulted his steward, and, finding the thing 
suitable in every respect, Hawkti^s was installed out of 
hand in the catalogue of Mr. Tyrrel's tenants. Mr. Under- 
wood extremely resented this proceeding, which indeed, 
aiS being contrary to the understood conventions of the 
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country gentlesie]], few people but Mr. Tyrrel would havi^ 
ventttred iipoB. There was an end, said Mr. Underwood, 
to all regulation^ if tenants were to be encouraged in such 
disobedience. It was not a question of this or that can- 
didate, seeing that any gentleman, who was a true friend 
to his country, would rather lose \ns election than do a 
thing which, if once estabUshed into a practice, would 
derive them for ever of the power of managing any 
election. The labouring people were sturdy and resolute 
enough of their own accord ; it became every day more 
difficult to keep them under any subordination ; and, if the 
gentlemen were so ill advised as to n^lect the pubUc 
good, and encourage them in their insolence, there was 
no foreseeing where it would end. 

Me. Tyrrel was not of a sfamp to be influenced by 
these remonstrances. Their general spirit was sufficiently 
conformable to the sentiments he himself entertained; but 
he was of too vehement a temper to maintain the cha- 
racter of a consistent politician ; and, however wrong his 
conduct might be, he would by no means admit of its 
being set right by the suggestions of others. The more his 
patronage of Hawkins was criticised, the more inflexibly he 
adhered to it; and he was at no loss in clubs and other 
assembUes to overbear and silence, if not to confiite, his 
censurers. Beside which, Hawkins had certain accom- 
plishments which qualified him to be a favourite with Mr. 
TyrreL The Muntness of his manner and the ruggedness of 
his temper gave him some resemblance to his landlord; 
and, as these qualities were likely to be more frequently 
exercised on such persons as had incurred Mr. Tyrrd's 
displeasure, than upon Mr. Tyrrel himself, they were tfot 
observed without some degree of complacency. In a word, 
he every day received new marks of distinction from his 
patron, and after some time was appointed coadjutor to 
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Mr. Barnes under the denominatioii of b^liff. It wfts about 
the same pefiod that he obtamed a lease of th^ farm of 
which he was tenant 

Mr. Tyrrel determined, ad occasion offered, to promote 
every part of the family of this favoured dependent. Haw- ^ 
kins had a son, a lad of seventeen, of an agreeable person, 
a ruddy complexion, and of quick and hvely p^s. This 
lad was in ail uncommon degree the favourite of his father, 
who seemed to have nothing so much at heart as the future 
welfare of his son. Mr. Tyrrel had noticed him two or three 
times widi approbation ; and the boy, being fond of the 
sports of the field, had occasionally followed the hounds, 
and displayed various instances, both of agility and sa- 
gacity, in presence of the squire. One day in particular he 
exhibited himself with uncommon advantage; and Mr. 
Tyrrel without further delay proposed to his father, to 
take him into his family, and make him whipper-in to his 
hounds, till he could provide him with some more lucrative 
appointment in his service. 

This proposal was received by Hawkins with various 
marks of mortification. He excused himself with hesitation 
for not accepting the offered favour; said the lad was in^ 
many ways useful to him ; and hoped his honour would 
not insist upon depriving him of his assistance. This apo- 
logy might perhaps have been sufficient \i^itfi any other 
man than Mr. Tyrrel ; but it was fi'equenily observed of 
this gentleman that, when he had once formed a deter- 
mination^ however slight, in favour of any measure, he 
was never afterwards known to give it up, and that the 
only effect of opposition was to make him eager and in- 
flexible, in pursuit of that to which he had before been 
nearly indifferent. At first he seemed to receive the apo- 
logy of Hawkins with good humour, and to see nothing in 
it but what was reasonable ; but afterwards, every time he 
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«aw the boy,, his desire el l*etaiiii)Qg him in bis service 
was increased, and be more than, once repeated to his 
father the good disposition in which he felt himself to- 
wards him. At length he observed that the lad was no 
more to be seen mingling in his favourite sports, and he 
began to suspect that this originated in a determination to 
thwart him in his projects. 

Roused by this suspicion^ whichy to a man of Mr. TyrrePs 
character, was not of a nature to brook delay, he sent for 
Hawkins to confer with him. " Hawkins," said he, in a 
tone of displeasiure, '^ I am not satisfied with you. I have 
spoken to you two or three times about this lad of yours, 
whom I am desirous of taking into favour. What is the 
reason, sir, that you seem unthankful and averse to my 
kindness ? You ought to know that I am not to be trifled 
with. I shall not be contented, when I offer my favours, 
to. have them rejected by such fellows as you. I made you 
what you are ; and, if I please, can make you more help- 
less and miserable than you were when I found you. Htive 
a care !" 

" An it please your honour,." said Hawkins, ** you have 
been a very good master to me, and I will tell you the 
whole truth. I hope you will na be an^ry. This lad is 
my favourite, my comfort, and the stay of my age." 

" Well, and what then? Is that a reason you should 
binder his preferment?" 

" Nay, pray your honour, hear me. I may be very 
weak for aught I know in this case, but I cannot help it 
My father was a clergyman. We have all of us lived in a 
creditable way ; and I cannot bear to think that this poor 
lad of mine should go to service. For my part, I do not 
see any good that comes by servants. I do not know, your 
honour, but, I think, I should not like my Leonard to be 
such as they. God forgive me, if I wrongTKem ! But 
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this is a vet7 dear ease, and I cannot bear to risk my poor 
boy's welfBire, when I can so easily, if you please, keep him 
out of harm's way. At present he is sober and industrious, 
and, without being pert or surly, knows what is duie to 
him. I know, your honour, that it is main foolish of me 
to talk to you thus ; but your honour has been a good mas- 
ter to me, and I cannot bear to tell you a he." 

Mr. Tyrrel had heard the whole of this harangue in 
silence, because he was too much astonished to open his- 
mouth. If a thunderbolt had fallen at his feet, he could l^ 
not have testified greater surprise. He had thought that 
Hawkins was so foolishly f(md of his son, that he could not 
bear to trust him out of his presenc»e ; but had never in 
the slightest degree suspected what he now found to be 
the truth. 

" Oh, bo, you are a gentleman, are you ? A pretty gen- 
tleman truly ! your father was a clergyman 1 Your family 
is too good \X3 enter into my siervice I Why, you impudent 
rascal I was it for this that I took you up, when Mr. Un- 
derwood dismissed you for your insolence to him ? Have 
I been nursing a viper in my bosom ? Pretty master's 
manners will be contaminated truly ! He will not know 
what is due to him, but will be accustomed to obey orders! 
You insufferable villain I Get out of my sight 1 Depend 
upon it, I will have no gentlemen on my estate I I will off *- 
with them, root and branch, bag and baggage! So do 
you hear, sir? come \o me to-morrow morning, bring 
your son, and ask my pardon ; or, take my word for it, I 
will make you so miserable, you shall wish you had never 
been born." 

This treatment was too much for Hawkins's patience. 
*^ There is no need, your honour, that I should come \i^ 
you again about 'this affair. I have taken up my deter- 
mination, and no time can make any change in it. I am 
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main sorry to disj^ease your wor^ip, md I know tbat you 
can do me a great deal of misehief. But I hope you wiQ 
not be so bardhearted as to rain a fatbeir onty for being 
fimd.of bis child, even if so be that his fondness sh(Hild 
make buogi do a foolish thing. But I cumot help it, your 
hoiiour: ypuiiMist do as you please. ^ The poorest neger, 
as a man may say, has some ppinM^at he will not part 
with. I will lose ^ll that I have, and go to day-labour, 
^"'and my s<m too, if needs must ; but I will not make a gext- 
^ \deman's servant of him." 

" Very well, friend ; very well !" replied Mr., Tyrrd, 
foaming with rage. '^ Depend upon it, I will remember 
you I Your pride shall have a downfal I God damn it i is 
it cope to this ? Shall a rascal that farms his forty acres, 
pretend to beard the lord of the manor P I will tread you 
into paste I Let me advise you, scoundrel, to shut up your 
house and fly, m if the devil was behind you I You may 
think yourself happy, if I be* not too quick for you yet, if 
you escape in. a whole sldn ! I would not suffer such a 
villain to remain upon my lao4 ^ ^y longer, if I could gain 
the l9djies by it !" 

*^ Not so £sust, your honour,'^ answered Hawldns, sturdily. 
^ I hope you will think better of it, and see that I have not 
been to blame. But if you should not, th^e is some harm 
that you c^n do me, and some harm that you cannot. 
Though I am a plain, working man, your honour, do you 
see P yet I am a man stiU. No ; I have got a lease of my 
farm, and I $hall not quit it o' thaten. I hope there is 
some law for poor folk, as well as for rich.** 
■-' Mr. Tyrrel, unused to contradiction, was provoked foe- 
yoiid beariiig ^t the courage and independent spirit of his 
r^ainep. There was not a tenant upon his estate, c»* at 
least not one of Hawkins's mediocrity of fertune, whom the 
gt^ral policy of landowners, and still more the arbitrary 
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and imeontroUable temper of Mr. Tyrrel, did not efiec^ 
tually restrain from acts of op^t defiance. 

^^ Exc^ent, upon my soul I God daftm my blood ! but' 
you are a rare fellow. You have a lease, have you? You .^ 
will not quit, not you 1 a pretty pass things are come to, if 
a lease pan protect such fellows as you against the l<M*d of 
a manor I But you are for a trial of skill ? * Oh, very weU, 
friend, very well I With all my soul 1 Since it is come to 
that, we will show you some pretty sport before we have 
done ! But get put of my sight, yon rascal ! I have not 
another word to say to you I Never darken my doors 
again." — v 

Hawkins (to borrow the language of the world) was 
guilty in this affair of a double imprudence. He talked to 
his landlord in a more peremptory manner than the con- 
stitution and practices of (his country allow a dependent 
to assume. But above all, having be^i thus hiuried away 
by his resentment, he ought to have foreseen the conse- 
quences. I It was mere madness in him to think of con- 
testing with a man of Mr. Tyrrel's eminence and fortune. 
It was a fawn contending with a lion. Nothing could have 
been more easy to predict, than that it was of no avail for 
him to have right on his side, when his adversary had in- 
fluence and wealth, and therefore could so victoriously 
justify any extravagancies that he mi^t think proper to 
commit. This maxim was completely illustrated in the 
sequel. Wealth and despotism easily know how to engage 
those laws as the coadjutors of their oppression, which 
were perhaps at first intended [witless and miserable pre- 
caution!] iar the safeguards of the poorJ 

From this moment Mr. Tyrrd was bent upon Hawkms's 
destruction; and he left no means unemployed that could 
either harass or injure the object of his persecution. He 
derived him of^his appointmeM of bailiff,' and directed 
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Barnes and his. other dependents to do him ill offices tipoa 
all Qcca^ons. Mr. Tyrrel, by the tenure of his manor, was 
impropriator of the great tithes, and this circumstance 
afforded him frequent opportunities of petty altercation. 
The land of one part of Hawkins's farm, though covered 
with com, was lower than the rest ; and consequently ex- 
posed to occasional inundations from a river by which it 
was b.(mnded. ^Mr. Tyrrel had Jt dam belonging to this 
river privately cut, about a fortn^ht before the season of 
harvest, and laid the whole under water. He ordered his 
servants[to pull away the fences of the hi^er ground during 
the night, and to turn in his cattle, to the utter destruction 
of the crop. These expedients, however, apptied to only 
one part of the propery of this unfortunate man. But Mr* 
Tyrrel did not stop here. A sudden mortality took place 
among Hawkinses Uve stock, attended with very suspicious 
circumstances. Hawkins's vigilance was strongly excited 
by this event, and he at length succeeded in tracing the 
matter so accurately, that he conceived he could bring it 
home to Mr. Tyrrel himself. 

Hawkins had hitherto carefully avoided, notwithstanding 
the injuries he had suffered, the attempting to right himself 
by legal process; being Am opinion that law was better 
adapted for a weapon of tyranny in the hands of the rich, 
than for a shield to protect the humbler part of the com- 
munity against their usurpations, lit this last instance, 
however, he conceived that the offence was so atrocious, as 
to make it impossible that any rank conld protect the culprit 
against the severity of justice. In the sequel, he saw 
reason to applaud himself for his former inactivity in this 
respect, and to repent that any motive had been strong 
enough to persuade him into a contrary system. 

This was the very point to which Mr. Tyrrel wanted to 
bring him, and he could scarcely credit his good fortune. 




when he 'was told that Hawkina had entered aa action. 
His congratulation upon this occasion was immoderate, as 
he now conceived that the ruin of his late favourite was 
irretrievable. He consulted his littorney, and urged him 
hy every motive he could devise, to employ the whole 
series of his subterfuges in the present affair. The direct 
repelUng of the chaise exhibited ai^inst him was the least 
pari of his eare ) the business was* by affidavits, motions^ 
pleaSi demurrers, flaws; and appeals, to protract the qw»- 
tion from term to term^ And from court to court It would, 
as Mr. Tyrrel argued, be the disgrace of a civUbed cotii^ 
try^ if a gaitleman» When insolently attacked in law by the 
scum of the earth, could not convert the cause into a ques* 
iioii of the longest purse, and stick in the skirts of his ad-^ 
versary till he had reduced him to beggary. 

Mr. Tyrrel, however, was by no means so far engrossed 
l^y his laW'Saitt as to neglect other methods of proceeding 
offensively against his tenant. Among the various expe- 
dient that suggested themselves, there was one, which, 
though it tended rather to torment than irreparably injure 
the sufferer, was not rejected. This was derived from the 
particular situation of Hawkinses house, barns, stacks, and 
outhouses. They w^e placed at the extremity of a slip of 
land connecting them with the rest of the fiarm, and were 
surrounded on three sides by fields, in the occupation of 
^me of Mr. TyrreFs tenants most devoted to the pleasures 
of his landlord. The road to the marked-town ran af the 
bottom of the largest of these fields, and was directly in 
view of the front of the house. No inconvmiienoe had yet 
arisen hwa that ckcumstance, as there had always been a 
broad path, that intersected this fiield, and led directly from 
Hawkins's house to the road. This path, or priTate rMd, 
was now, by concert of Mr. Tyrrel and his obliging tenant, 
fUmi upi so as to make HaviHkins a sort of prisoner in his 
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own domains, and oblige him to go near a mile ahonf for 
the purposes of his traffic. 

. Young Hawkins, the lad who had been the original sub- 
ject of dispute between his father and the squire, had much 
of his father's spirit, and felt an uncontrollable indignation 
against the sueces^ve acts of despotism of which he was a 
witness. His resentment was the greater, because the suf- 
ferings to which \m parent was exposed, all of them flowed 
from affection to him, at the same time that he conid not 
propose removing the ground of dispute, as by so doing he 
would seem to fly in the face of his father's paternal kind- 
ness. Upon the present occasion, without asking any coun- 
sel but of his own impatient resentment, he went in the 

. middle of the night, and removed all the obstructions that 
had been placed in the way of the old path, broke the pad- 
locks that had been fixed, and threw open tho gates. 

In these operations he did not proceed unobserved, and 
the next day a warrant was issued for apprehending him. 
He was accordingly carried before a meeting of justices, and 
by them committed to the county gaol, to take his trial for 

\ the felony at the next assizes. Mr. Tyrrel was determined to 
prosecute the offence with the greatest severity; and his at- 
torney, having made the proper enquiries for that purpose, 
undertook to bring it under that clause of the act Geo. i, 
commonly called the Black Act, which declares that ^' any 
person, armed with a sword, or other offensive weapon, and 
having his face blackened, or being otherwise disguised, 
appearing in any warren or place where hares or conies 
have been or shall be usually kept, and being thereof duly 
convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall suffer 
deatb, as in cases of felony, without benefit of clergy." 
Young Hawkins, it seemed, had buttoned the cape o( his 
great coat over his face, as soon as he perceived himself to 
be observed, and he was furnished with a wrenohing-iron 
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for the purpose of breaking the padlocks. The attorney 
farther undertook to prove, by sufficient witnesses, that the 
field in (juestion was a warren in which hares were regularly 
fed. Mr. Tyrrel seized upon these pretences with inex- 
pressible satisfaction. He prevailed upon the justices, by 
the picture he drew of the obstinacy and insolence of the 
Hawkinses, fiiUy to commit the lad upon this miserable ^ 
charge ; and it was by no means so certain as paternal af- 
fection would have desired, that the same overpowering in- 
fluence would not cause in the sequel the penal clause to be 
executed in all its strictness. . 

This was the finishing stroke to Hawkinses miseries: as \\, 
he was not deficient in courage, he had stood up against i ; 
his other persecutions without flinching. He was not un- 
aware of the advantages which our laws and customs give^ 
to the rich over the .poor, in contentions of this kind. But, 
being once involved, there was a stubbornness in his nature 
that would not allow him to retract, and he suffered himself 
to hope, rather than expect, a favourable issue. But in 
this last event he was wounded in the point that was nearest 
his heart He .had feared to have his son contaminated and 
debased by a servile station, . and he now saw him trans- 
ferred to the seminary of a gaol. He was even uncertain 
as to the issue of his imprisonment, and trembled to think 
what the tyranny of wealth might effect to blast his hoped 
for ever. 

From this^ moment his heart died within him. He 
had trusted to persevering industry and skill, to save the 
wreck of his little property from the vulgar spite of his 
landlord. But he had now no longer any spirit to exert 
those effoirts which his situation more than ever required. 
Mr. Tyrrel proceeded without remission in his machina- 
tions ; |Iawkins's affairs every day grew more desperate. 
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and the squire, watching the occasion, took the earliest op- 
portunity of seizing upon his remaining property in the 
n^e of a distress for rent. 

It was precisely in this stage of the affair, that Mr. Falk- 
land and Mr. TyiTel accidentally met, in a private road near 
ike habitation of the latter. They were on horseback, 
and Mr. Falkland was going to the house of the unfortunate 
tenant, who seemed upon the point of perishing under his 
landlord's maUee. He had been just made ac^ulunted with 
the tale of thiis persecution. It had indeed been an additional 
aggravation of Hawkins's calamity, that Mr. Falkland, whose 
interference might otherwise have saved him, had beeii ab- 
sent from the neighbourhood for a considerable time. He 
had been three months in London, and from thence had 
gone to visit his estates in another part of the island. The 
proud and self-confident spirit of this poor feUow always 
disposed hvod to depend, as long as possible, upon his own 
exertions. He had avoided applying to Mr. Falkland, or 
indeed indulging himself in any manner in communicating 
and bewailing his hard hap, in the beginning of the cont^- 
tion; and, when the extremity grew more urgent, and he 
would have been willing to recede in some degree from the 
stublxMrnness of his measures, he found it no loiter in his 
power. After an absence of considerable duration, Mr. 
Falkland at length returned somewhat unexpectedly; and 
having learned, among the first articles of country intelli- 
gence, the distresses of diis unfortunate yeoman, he residved 
to ride over to his house the next morning, and surprise 
him with all the relief it was in his p6wer to bestow. 

At sight of Mr. Tyrrel in this unexpected reucomiter, his 
face reddened with indignation. His first feeling, s^ he 
afterwards said, was to avoid him ; but finding that he m«st 
pass him, he conceived that it would be want ^f spirit 
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not to acquaint him with his feelings on the present oc~ 
c^sion. 

" Mr. Tyrrel," said he, somewhat abruptly, " I am sorry 
for a piece of news which I have just heard;" 

"And pray, sir, what is your sorrow to me ?" 

" A great deal, sir : it is caused by the distresses of a poor 
tenant of yours, Hawkins. If your steward have proceeded 
without your authority, I think it right to inform you what 
he has done ; and, if he have had your authority, I would 
gladly persuade you to think better of.it." 

" Mr. Falkland, it would be quite as well if you would 
mind your own business, and leave me to mind mine. I 
want no monitor, and I will have none." 

^* You mistake, Mr. Tyrrel ; I am minding my own busi- 
ness. If I see you fall into a pit, it is my business to draw 
you out and save your life. If 1 see you pursuing a wrong 
mode of conduct, it is my business to set you right and save 
your honour." 

'' Zounds, sir, do not think to put yOur conundrums upon 
me I Is not the man my tenant ? Is not my estate my w 

own P What signifies calling it mine, if I am not to have 
the direction of it? Sir, I pay for what I have: I owe no 
man a penny; and I will not put my estate to nurse to you, 
nor the best he that wears a head.'^ 

" It is very true," said Mr. Falkland, avoiding any direct 
notice, of the last wdrds of Mr. Tyrrel, "that there is a dis- 
tinction of ranks. I believe that distinction is a good thing, 
and necessary to the peace of mankind. But, however ne- 
cessary it may be, we must acknowledge that it puts some 
hardship upon the lower orders of society. It makes one's 
heart ache to think, that one man is born to the inheritance 
of every superfluity, while the whole share of another, 
without any demerit of his, is drudgery and starving; and 
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^ that all this is indispensahle. We that are rich,' Mr. Tyrret^ 

^ must do every thing in our power to lighten the yoke of 
th^se unfortunate people. We must not use the advantage 
that accideiit has given us with an unmerciful hand. Poor 
, ( wretches! they are pressed almost heyond bearing as it is ; 

] and, if we unfeeUngly give another turn to the machine, 

< diey will be crushed into atoms,'^ 

"^ This picture was not without its eCTect, even upon the 

obdurate mind of Mr. TyrreK — **Wcll, sir, I am no 

^^ tyrant. I know very well that tyranny is a bad thing. — 

But you do not infer from thence that these people are to 

do as they please, and never meet with their deserts ?" 

"Mr. Tyrrel, I see that you are shaken in your ani- 
mosity. Suffer me to hail the new-bora benevolence of 
your nature. Go with me to Hawkins. Do not let'*us talk 
of liis deserts I Poor fellow ! he has suffered almost all that' 
human nature can endure. Let your forgiveness upon this 
occasion be the earnest of good neighbourhood andfriendr 
ship between you and me." 

" NO} sir, I will not go. I own there is something in what 
you say. I always knew you had the wit to make good 
your own story, and tell a plausible tale. But I will not be 
come over thus. It has been my character, when I had 
once conceived a scheme of vengeance, never to forego it; 
and I will not change that character. I took up Hawkins 
when every body. forsook him, and made a man of him; 
and the ungrateful rascal has only insulted me for my pains. 
Curse me, if I ever forgive him! It would be a good jest, 
indeed, if I were to forgive the insolence ofcmy own crea- 
ture at the desire of a man like you that has been my per- 
petual plague.'' 

"For God's sake, Mr. Tyrrel, have some reason in your 
resentment I Let us suppose that Hawkins has behaved 
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unjustifiably, and insulted you: id that an offence that 
never can be expiated? Must the Esither be ruined, and 
the son hanged, to glut your Be^^tment P^V 

^'Damn me,. sir, but you may talk your heart out:, you 
shall get nothing of me. .. I shall never forgive, myself ibr 
having listened to you for a moment, I will suffer nobody 
to stop the stream of my resentment; if I ever were to 
forgive him, it should be at nobody^s entreaty but my own* 
But, sir, I never will. If he and all his £simily were at my ' 
feet, I would, order them all to be hanged the next minute, 
if my power were as good as my will.'' 

^^And this is your decision, is it? Mr. Tyrrel, I am 
ashamed of you! Almighty God!. to hear you talk gives * 
one a loathing for the institutions and regulations of so- 
ciety, and would induce one to fly the very face of man! 
But, no! society casts you out; man abominates you. No 
wealth, no rank, can buy out your stain. You will live 
deserted in the mid3t of your species; you will go into 
crowded societies, and no one will deign so much as to 
salute you. They will fly from your glonceas they would 
from the gaze of a basilisk. Where do you expect to find 
the hearts of flint that shall sympathise with yours? You 
have the stamp of misery, — ^^incessant, undivided, unpitied 
misery!" . > 

Thus saying, Mr. Falkland gave spurs to bis horse, rudely 
pushed beside .Mr. Tyrrel, and was pres^iitly ^ut of sight. 
Flaming indignation annihilated even his favourite sense 
of honour, and he reg^ded^.his neighbour as a wreteh, 
with whom it was impossib]^^9i^en to entor into contention. 
For the latter, he remained^or the present motionless and 
petrified. The glowing enthusiasm of Mr. Falkland was 
such as might well have unnerved the stoutest foe. Mr. 
Tyrrel, in spite of himself, was blasted with the compunc-* ^ 
tions of guilt, and unable to string himself for the con- 



test. The picture Mr. Falkland had Arawii was propliecic. 
It described what Mr. Tyrrel chiefly feared ; and what && 
its commencemeiits he thought he already felt It was 
responsive to the whispering of his own meditations ; it 
simply gave body and voice to the spectre that haunted 
him^ and to the terrors of which I^e was 9^ hoitify 
prey. 

By and by, however, he recovered. The more he hiaid 
been tempor^y confounded) the fiercer was his resent- 
ment when he came to himself. Such hatred never existed 
in a human bosom without marlung its progress with vio- 
lence and death. Mr. Tyrrel, however, feH no inclination 
to have racourse to personal defiance. He wa3 the furthest 
in the world from a coward; but his genius sunk before the 
genius of Falkland. He left his vengeance to the disposal 
of circumstances. He was secure that his animosity would 
never be forgotten nor <£minished by the interpositi<m of 
time or events. Vengeance ^as his nightly dream, and 



: the uppermost of his waking thoughts. 

Mr. Falkland had departed fi*om this conference with a 
confirmed disapprobation of the conduct of his neighbour, 
sud an unalterable resolnticm to do every thing in his power 
to relieve the distresses of Hawkins. But he was too late. 
When he arrived, he found the house already evacuated 
by iti master. The family was removed nobody knew 
whither; Hawkms had absconded, and, what was still 
more extr«ordimu7, the boy Hawkins had escaped on the 
very same day from the county gaol. The enquiries Mr. 
Falkland set on foot after them were fruitless ; no traces 
could be found of the catastrophe of these unhappy people. 
That catastrophe I shall shortly have occasion to relate, and 
it will be found pregnant with horror beyond what the 
blackest misanthropy could readily have suggested. 
I go on with my tale. I go on to relate those incidents 
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vk which my qwa fate was so mysteriously involved. I 
lift the enrtain, and hrii^ forward the last act of the 
tragedy. 



CHAPTER X. 

It may easily be supposed, that the ill temper cherished 
by Mr. Tyrrel in his contention with Hawkins, and the in- 
creasing animosity between him and Mr. Falkland, added 
to the impatience with which be thought of the escape of 
Emily. 

Mr. Tyrrel beard with astonishment of the miscarriage 
of an expedient, of the success of which he had not previ- 
ously entertained the slightest suspicion. He became frantic /^ 
virith vexation. Grimes had not dared to signify the event 
of his expedition in person, and the footman whom he de* 
^ired to smnounee to his master that Miss Melville was lost, 
the moment after fled from his presence with the most 
dreadful apprehensions. Presently he bellowed for Grimes, 
and the young m^ at last appeared, before him, more dead 
than alive. Grimes he compelled to repeat the particulars 
of the tale; which he had no sooner done, than he once 
again slunk away, shocked at the execrations with which 
Mr. Tyrrd overwhelmed him. Grimes was no coward ; 
but he reverenced the inborn divinity that attends on rank^ 
as Indians worship the devil. Nor was this all. The rage 
of Mr. Tyrrel was so ungovernable and fierce, that few 
hearts could have been found so stout, as not to have 
trembled before it with a sort of unconquerable infe- 
riority. 
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He no sooner obtained a moment's pause than he began 
to recall to his tempestuous mind the various circumstances 
of the case. His complaints were bitter ; and, in a tran- 
quil observer, might have produced the united feeling of 
pity for his sufferings, and horror at his depravity. He 
recollected all the precautions he had used; he could 
/scarcely find a flaw in the process; and he cursed that 
/ Uind and malicious poWer which delighted to cross his 
I most deep-laid schemes. ^' Of this malice he was beyond 
" all- other human Jbeings the object. He was mocked with 
the shadow of power; and when he lifted his hand to 
smite, it was struck with sudden pal$y. [In the bitterness 
of his anguish, he forgot his recent triumph over Hai^ns, 
or perhaps he regarded it less as a triumph, than an over- 
throw, because it had failed of coming up to the extent of 
his malice.] To what purpose had Heaven given him a 
feeUng of injury, and an instinct to resent, while he could 
in no case make his resentment felt! ' It was only neces- 
sary for him to be the enemy of any person, to insure that 
person's being safe against the reach of misfortune. What 
insults, the most shocking and repeated, had he rec^eived 
from this paltry girl ! And by whom was she now torn 
from his indignation ? ' By that devil that haunted him at 
every moment, that crossed him at every step, that fixed at 
pleasure his arrows in his heart, and made mows and 
mockery at his insufferable tortures.'^ 

There was one other reflection that increased anguish, 
and made him careless and desperate as to his hiture con- 
duct. It was in vain to conceal from himself that his re- 
putation would be cruelly wounded by this event. He had 
imagined that, while Emily 'was forced into this odious 
marriage, she would be obliged by decorum, as soon as 
the event was decided, to draw a veil over the compulsion 
she had suffered. But this security was now lost, and Mr. 
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Falkland would take a pride in publishing his dishonour* 
Though the provocations he had received from Miss Mel- 
ville would, in his own opinion, have justified him in any 
treatment be should have thought proper to inflict, he was 
sensible the world would see the matter in a different light. 
This reflection augmented the violence of his resolutions^, 
and determined him to refuse no means by which he could 
transfer tlie anguish that now preyed upon his own mind^ 
to that of another. 

Meanwhile, the composure and nu^animity of Emily 
bad considerably subsided, the moment she beUeved her- 
self in a place of safety. While danger and injustice as- 
sailed her with their menaces, she found in herself a cou- 
rage that disdained to yield. The succeeding appearance 
of calm was more fatal to her. There was nothing now, 
powerfully to foster her courage or excite her energy. She 
J[ooked back at the trials she had passed, and her soul 
sickened at the recollection of that, which, while it was in 
act, she had had the fortitude to endure. Till the period 
at which Mr. Tyrrel had been inspired with this cruel an- 
tipathy, she had been in all instances a stranger to anxiety 
and fear. Uninured to misfortune, she had suddenly and 
without preparation been made the subject of the most 
infernal mahgnity. When a man of robust and vigorous 
constitution has a fit of sickness, it produces a more power- 
fiil effect, than the same indisposition upon a deUcate va- 
letu^arian. Such was the case with Miss Melville. She 
passed the succeeding night sleepless and uneiasy, and was 
found in the morning with a high fever. Her distemper 
resisted for the present all attempts to assuage it, though 
there was reason to hope thai the goodness of her constitu- 
tion, assisted by tranquillity and the kindness of those 
about her, would ultimately surmount it. On the second 
day she was delirious. On the night of that day she was 
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arrested at the suit of Mr. Tyrrel, for a debt contpacted hv 
board aad Decessaries for the lastt fourteen years. 

The idea of this arrest, as the reader wili perhaps re- 
collect, first occurred, in the conversation between 9fr. 
Tyrrel and Miss Melville, soon afiter he had thought proper 
to confine her to her chamber. But at that time he had 
probably no s^erious conception of ever being induced to 
carry it into execation. It had merely been mentioned by 
way of threat, and as the suggestion of a mind, whose 
habits had long been accustomed to contemplate every 
possible instrument of tyranny and revenge. But now, 
that the unlooked-for rescue and escape of his poor kins- 
woman had wrought up his thoughts to a degree of in- 
sanity, and that he revolved in the gloomy recesses of his 
mind, how he might best shake off the load of disappoint- 
ment which oppressed him, the idea recurred with double 
force. He was not long in forming his resolution; andt 
calling for Barnes his steward, immediately gave him direc- 
tions in what manner to proceed. 

Barnes had been for several years the instrument of Mr. 
Tyn*el's injustice. His mind was hardened by use, and he 
could, without remorse, officiate as the spectator, or even 
as the author and director, of a scene of vulgar distress. 
But even he was somewhat startled upon the present oc- 
casion. The character and conduct of Emily in Mr. Tyr- 
rel's &mily had been without a blot. She had not a single 
enemy; and it was impossible to contemplate her youth, 
her vivacity, and her guileless innocence, without emotions 
of sympathy and compassion. 

*' Your worship ? — I do not understand you I— ^Arrest 
Miss— Miss Emily!" 

" Yes, — I tell you I — What is the matter with you ? — 
-^o instantly to Swineard, the lawyer, and bid him finish 
the business out of hand !" 



/ 



/ 



"Lord love your honour! Arrest her! Why she does 
not owe you a brass farthing : she always lived upon your 
charity 1" 

'^ Ass I Scoundrel I I tell you she does owe me, — owe» 
me eleven hundred pounds. — ^The law justifies it. — Wksti 
do you think laws were made for P I do nothing but r^ht, 
and right I will have."' 

*^ Your honour, I never questioned your orders in my 
life; but I must now. I cannot see you ruin Miss Emily, - 
poor girl ! nay, and yourself too, for the matter of that, and 
not say which way you are going. I hope you wUl beac^. 
with me. Why, if she owed you ever so much, she cannot 
be arrested. She is not of age." w ' 

" Will you have done ? — Do not tell me of — It cannot, 
and It can. It has been done before^ — ^and It shall be done 
again.^ Let him dispute it that dares! I wiU do it now^_ 
and stand to it afterwards. Tell Swineard,-r-if he make 
the least boggling, it is as much as his life is worth ; — he^- 
shall starve by in<3hes*" 

'^ Pray, your honour^ think better of it. Upon my life« 
the whole countl^y will cry shame of it." 

" Barnes ! '— What do you mean ? I am not used to 

be talked to, and I cannot bear it ! You have been a good 
fellow to me upon many o<;casions. — But, if I find you out 
for making one with them that dispute my authority, damn 
my soul, if I do not make you sick of your life!" 

*^ I have done, your hon<)ur. I will not say another word 
e^ccqyt this, — ^I have heard as how that Miss Etnily is sick 
a-bed. You are determined, you say, to put her in jdul. 
You do not mean to kill her, I take it." 

" Let her die 1 I will not spare her for*an hour. — I will y,,^ 
not always be insulted. She had no consideration for ii|p, 
and I have no mercy for her. — I am in for it ! They have 
provoked me past bearing,-->imd they shall feel me ! Tell 
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Swineard, in bed or up, day or night, I will not hear of 
an instanf s delay." 

Such were the directions of Mr. Tyrrel, and in strict 
comformity to his directions were the proceedings of that 
respectable limb of the law he employed upon the present 
occasion. Miss Melville had been deUrious, through a 
considerable part of the day on the evening of which the 
bailiff and his follower arrived. By the direction of the 
physician whom Mr. Falkland had ordered to attend her, 
a composing draught was administered ; and, exhausted as 
she was by the wild and distracted images that for several 
hours had haunted her fancy, she was now sunk into a 
/ refreshing slumber. Mrs. Hammond, the sister of Mrs. 
^ Jakeman, was sitting by her bedside, full of compassion 
for the lovely sufferer, and rejoicing in the calm tranquil- 
lity that had just taken possession of her, when a little girl, 
the only child of Mrs. Hammond, opened the street-door 
to the rap of the bailiff. He said he wanted to speak with 
Miss Melville, and the child answered that she would go 
tell her mother. So saying, she advanced to the door of 
the back-room upon the grc^und-floor, in which Emily lay; 
but the moment it was opened, instead of waiting for the 
appearance of the mother, the bailiff entered along with 
the girl. 

Mrs. Hammond looked up. " Who are you ?" said she, 
" Why do you come in here ? Hush ! be quiet !'* 

" I must speak with Miss Melville." 

'' Indeed, but you must not. Tell me your business. 
The poor child has been light-headed all day. She has 
just fallen asleep, and must not be disturbed." 

" That is no business of mine. I must obey orders." 

" Orders ? Whose orders ? What is it you mean ? 

,At this moment Emily opened her eyes. " What noise 
is that ? Pray let me be quiet." 
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" Miss, I want to speak with you. I have got a writ 
against you for eleven hundred pounds at the suit of squire 
Tyrrel." 

At these words, both Mrs. Hammond and Emily were 
dumb. The latter was scarcely able to annex any meaning 
to the intelligence ; and, though Mrs. Hammond was some- 
what, better acquainted with the sort of language that was 
employed, yet in this strange and unexpected connexion 
it was almost as mysterious to her as to poor Emily 
herself. 

"A writ? How can she be in Mr. TyrreFs debt? A 
writ against a child ! " 

^' It is no signification putting your questions to us. We 
only do as we are directed. There is our authority. Look 
at it." 

'^ Lord Almighty ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hammond, '' what 
does this mean P It is impossible Mr. Tyrrel should have 
sent you." 

" Good woman, none of your jabber to us I Cannot you 
read?" 

" This is all a trick ! The paper is forged! It is a vile 
contrivance to get the poor orphan out of the hands of 
those with whom only she can be safe. Proceed upon it at 
your peril ! " 

'^ Rest you content ; that is exactly what we mean to do. 
Take my word, we know very well what we are about." 

" Why, you would not tear her from her bed ? I tell 
you, she is in a high fever ; she is light-headed ; it would 
be death to r^o^ve her ! You are bailifis, are not you ? 
You are not murderers ? " 

'' The law says nothing about that. W6 have orders to 
take her sick or well. We will do her no harm^s except so 
fstr as we must perform our office, be it how it will." 
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" Where would you take her? What is it you mean to 
do?" 

'^ To the county jail. Bullock, go, order a post^dbaise 
froiii the Griffin I" 

*' Stay, I say I Give no sUch orders ! Wait only three 
hours ; I will send off a messenger express to Squire Falk- 
land, and I am sure he will satisfy you as to any harm 
that can come to you, without its hemg necessary to take 
the poor child to jail," 

'^ We have particular directions against that. We are 
not at Uberty to lose^a minute. Why are not you gone? 
Order the liorses to he put to immediately I " 

Emily had listened to the course of this conversation, 
which had sufficiently explained to her whatever was enig-' 
matical in the first appearance of the hailiffs. The painful and 
incredible reaUty that was thus presented effectually dissi- 
pated the illusions of fi*enzy to which she had just been a 
prey. ''My dear madam," said she to Mrs. Hammond,'* do 
not harass yourself with useless efforts. I anoi very sorry for 
all the trouble I have given you. But my misfortune is tne- 
vitaUe. Sir^ if you will step into the next room, I will 
dreas myself, and attend you inunediately." 

Mrs. Hammond began to be equally aware that her 
struggles were to no purpose; but she could not be equally, 
patient. At one moment she raved upon the l^rutaBty of 
Mr. Tyrrelf whom she affirmed to be a devil incarnate, and 
not a man. At another-she expostulated, with» bitter invec- 
tive, against the hardheartedness of the bailiff, and exhorted 
him to mix some humanity and moderation with the dis- 
charge of his function ; but he was impenetrable to ail she 
could urge. Irf the mean while Emily yielded with the 
sweetest resignation to an inevitable evil. Mrs. Hammond 
insisted that, at leasts they should permit her to attend her 
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young lady in the chaise; and the bailiff,. though the orders 
he had received were so peremptory that he dared not 
exercise bis discretion as to the execution of the writ, began 
to have some apprehensions of dan^cyi:, and was willing to 
adniit of any precaution that was not in direct hostility to his 
functions. For the rest he understood, that it was in all 
cases dangerous to allow sickness^ or apj^arent unfitness for 
removal, ^as a sufficient cause to interrupt a direct process; 
and that, accordingly, in all doubtful (Questions and pre- 
sumptive murders, the practice of the law inclined, with a 
laudable partiality, to the vindication ofdts own ^officers. In 
addition to these general rules, he was influenced by the 
positive injunctions and assurances of Swines^d, apd the. 
terror which« through a circle, of many miles, was sO^exed 
to the nam^ of l^yrreL Before they dep ar^d, Mr s^, Ham- 
. mond despatched a messenger with a letter of three lines 
to Mr. l^alkland, informing him of this extraprdinary event. 
Mi;. Falkland was from home when the messenger arrived?^ , 
and not; expected to return till the second day; accident^ 
seemed in this instance tp Ceiyoupthe vengeance pf Mr. Tyr- 
rel, for he had himself been too much under the dominion 
of an uncpntrollable fury, to take a circumstance of this sprt 

into his estimate. 
" '■• * ' ' ' • ■'" ■ 

The forlorn state of these poor women,, who were cori- 

ducted, the one by compulsion, the other a volunteer, to a 

scene so little adapted to their accommodation as that of a 

common Jafl, may eas% be imagiaed. ^ m^ Hammcjiid, | 

however, was endowed with a masculine courage and un- 

petuosity of spirit, eminently necessary in the diti^culties 

they had to encounter. 3he. was in some de^ee fitted by 

a sanguine temper, and an impassioned sense of injustice, 

for the discharge of those very, offices which ^sobri^ and 

calm reflection might have prescribed*. Tbe health of Miss 

Melvill^ was DQ^tepially affected b^ the siurprise ipd removal 
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she had undergone at the very time that repose was most 
necessary for her preservation. Her fever became more 
violent ; her delirium was stronger; and the tortures of her 
imagination were proportioned to the unfavourableness of 
the state ii^ which the removal had been effected. It was 
^•i^ighly improbable that she could recover. , 

, ' ' In the moments of ^suspended re^ispn she was perpetually 
> calling on the name of Falkland. Mr. Falkland, she said, 
was her first and only love, and he should be her husband. 
A moment after she exclaimed upon him in a disconsolate, d 
yet, reproaebiul tone, for his unworthy deference to the f 
prejudices of the world. It was very cruel of him to show 
• himself so proud, and tell her that he would never consent 
to marry a beggar. But, if he were proud, she was de- 
termined to be proud too. He should see that she would 
not conduct herself like a slighted maiden, and that, though 
he could reject her, it w^s not in his power to break her 
heart. At another time she imagined she saw Mr. Tyrrel 
and his engine Grimes, their hands and garments dropping 
with blood': and the pathetic reproaches she vented against 
them might have affected a heart of stone. Then the figure 
of FaMand presented itself to her distracted fancy, de- 
formed with wounds, and of a deadly paleness, and she 
shrieked with agony, while she exclaimed that such was 
the general hardhe^artedness, that no one would make the > 
smallest exertion for his rescue. In such vicissttudes of 
p£dn, perpetually imagining to herself unkindness, insult, 
conspiracy, and murder, she jpassed a considerable part of 
two days. 

On the evening of the second Mr. Falkland arrived, 
^accompanied by Doctor Wilson, the physician by whom she 
:had previously been attended. The scene he was called 
upon to witness was such as to be most exquisitely agonis- 
ing to a man of his acute sensibility. The news of the arrest 
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had given him an inexpressible shock; he was transported 
out of himself at the unexampled maUgnity of its author. 
But, when he saw the figure of Miss Melville, haggard, and . 
a warrant of death written in her countenance, a victim to 
the diaholical passions of her kinsman, it seemed too much 
to be endured. When heisntered,*Bhe was in the midst of 
one of her fits of delirium, and immediately mistook her 
visitors for two assassins. She asked, whelre they had hid 
her Falkland, her lord, her hfe, her husband ! and demanded 
that they should restore to her his mangled coi*pse, that she 
might embrace him with her dying arms, breathe her last 
upon his Ups, and be buried in the same grave. She re^ 
proached them with the sordidness of their conduct in be- 
coming the tools of her vile cousin, who had deprived her 
of her reason, and would never be contented till he had 
murdered her. Mr. Falkland tore himself away from this 
painful scene, and, leaving Doctor Wilson with his patient, 
desired him, when he had given the neces3ary directions, 
to follow him to his inn. 

The perpetual hurry of spirits in which Miss Melville had 
been kept for several days, by the nature of her indisposition, 
was extremely exhausting to her; and, in about an hour 
from the visit of Mr. Falkland, her delirium subsided, and 
left her in so low a state as to render it difficult to perceive 
any signs of life. Doctor Wilson, who had withdrawn, to 
soothe, if possible, the disturbed and impatient thoughts of 
Mr. Falkland, was summoned afresh upon this change of 
symptoms, and sat by the bedside during the remainder 
of the night. The situation of his patient was such, as to 
keep him in momentary apprehension of heir decease. 
While Miss Melville lay in this feeble and exhausted con- 
dition, Mrs. Hammond betrayed every token of the tenderests^ 
anxiety. Her sensibility was habitually of the acutest sort, / 
and the qualities of Emily were such as powerfiiUy to fix / 

8* / 
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her affection. She loved her hke a mother. Upon (he 
present ocpasion^ every sound, every motion, made her 
tremhje. Doctor Wilson had introduced another nurse, in 
consideration of the incessant Ceitigue Mrs. Hammond iiad 

a • I " » ■ • . 

( 

undergone ; and he endeavoured, by representations, and 
even by aut1;iority, to compel her to quit the apartment of 
the patient. But she was uncontrollable; and he at length 
found that he shoi^ld probably do her more injury, by the 
violence that would be necessary to separate her from the 
suffering innocent, than by allowing her to follow her in- 
clination. Her eye was a thousand times turned, with the 
most eager curiosity, upon, the countenance of Doctor Wil- 
soiji, without, h^r daring to breathe s^ question respecting 
his opinion, lest he should answer her by a communication 
of the most &tal tidings. In the mean time, she listened 
with the deepest attention to every thing that dropped 
either &om the physician or me nurse, hoping to collect, 
as it were, from some oblique hint, the intelligence which 
she h^d not courage expressly to require. 

Towards morning the state of the patient seemed to take 
a favourable turn. She dozed for near two hours, and, 
when she awoke, appeared perfectly calm and sensible. 
Understanding that Mr. Falkland had brought the phy- 
sician to attend her, and was himself in her neighbour- 
hood, she requested to see him. Mr. Falkland Had gone in 
the mean time, with one of his tenants, to bail the debt, and 
now entered the prison to enquire whether the young lady 
might be safely removed, from her present miserable resi- 
dence, to a inore airy and commodious apartment. When 
he appeared, the sight pf him revived in the mind of Miss 
Melville an imperfect recollection of the wanderings of her 
delirium. She cqvered her face with her fingers, and be- 
trayed the most expressive confusion, while she thanked 
him, with her usual unaffected simplicity, for (he trouble 
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he had taken. She hoped she should not give him much 
more ; she thought she should get lietter/ It was a shame, 
she said, if a young and lively girl, as she was, could not' 
contrive to oufliVe the trifling misfortunes to which she 
had been subjected. Biit, while she said this, she^ was still 
extremely weal^. She tried tb assume a cheeirful coun- » 
tenanc'e ; fcut it was a faint effort, which the feelile state of 
her frame did not' seem sufficient to support Mr. Falkland' 
and the docioi* joinefd to' request her to kfeep herself "quiet, 
and avoid for ^e present aU occasions of exertibn. / 

Encouraged by iHese appearances^ Mrs. Hammond ven- 
tured to Ibllow the ^ Wo gentlemen oui of the room, in 
order to learn froin the physician what liopes'he enter- 
tained. Doctor Wuson acknowledged, tliat he found his 
patient at first in a very unfavourahle situation, that tne 
symptoms were cnangeii'for the better, and that he was 
not^^ithout some expecltation of her recovei^^ He added, 
however, that he could answer for nothing, that the next 
twelve hours would he exceedingly critical, but that if she 
did not grow worse befo^ morning, he would then uii-. 
dertake for lier life. l^Irs. Hammond^ who had hitheirto ; 
seen nothing but despair,'n6w. became frantic with j6y« 
She burst into tears biPtranspbrt, blessed the physician ip 
the most emphatic' and impassioned terms, and uttered a/ ^ 

thousand extravagancies. ' 't)6ctor Wilson seized tnis opjpor- ^y 

tunity io press her 6) give lierself a liitle repose^ to which 
she consented, a hed being nrsi procured fbi* her in the 
room next to Miss Melville's, she having charged the nurse 
to give her notice of any alteration in the state of the 
patient. 

Mrs. Hammond enjoyed an uninterrupted sleep of se- 
veral hours. It was already night, when she was awaked 
by an unusual busde in the next room. She listened for a 
few moineh^^ and thi^n^ ^efermined to go' and diiscover 
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the occasion of it As she opened her door for that pur- 
pose, she met the nurse coming to her. The countenance 
of the messenger told her what it was she had to com- 
municate, without the use of words. She hurried ta the 
^bedside, and found Miss Melville expiring. The ap- 
pearances that had at first been so encouraging were of 
short duration. The calm of the morning proved to be 
only a sort of hghtening before death. In a few hours 
the patient grew worse. The bloom of her countenance 
faded ; she drew her breath with difficulty ; and her eyes 
became fixed. Doctor Wibon came in at this period, and 
unmediately perceived that all was over. She was for 
some time in convulsions ; but, these subsiding, she ad- 
dressed the physician with a composed, though feeble 
voice. She thanked him for his attention ; and expressed 
the most lively sense of her obhgations to Mr. Falkland. 
She sincerely forgave her cousin, and hoped he might 
never be visited by too acute a recollection of his bar- 
barity to her. She would have been contented to live. 
Few persons had a sincerer relfsh of the pleasures of life; 
but she was well pleased to die, rather than have become 
the wife of Grimes. As Mrs. Hammond entered, she 
turned her countenance towards ' her, and with an affec- 
tionate expression repeated her name. This was her last 
word ; in less than two hours from that time she breathed 
her last in the arms of this faithful friend. 



CHAPTER XI. 



\ Such was the Csite of Miss Emily Melville. Perh^qp^ 
^^ tyranny nev er exhibited a more painfoi memorial of the 
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delestation in which it deserves to be held. Tbe idea ir- 
resistibly excited in eviery spectator of the scene, was thai 
of regarding Mr. Tyrrel as the most diabolical wretch that ^ 
had ever dishonoured the human form. The very at- 
tendants upon this house of oppression, for the scene y/as 
acted upon too public a stage not to be generally un- 
derstood, expressed their astonishment and disgust at hi& 
unparalleled cruelty. 

If such were the feelings of men bred to the commis- | 
sion of injustice, it is difficult to say what must have been 
those of Mr. Falkland. He raved, he swore, he beat his 
head, he rent up his hair. He was unable to continue in 
one posture, and to remain in One place. He burst away 
from the spot with vehemence, as if he sought to leave, 
behind him his recollection and his existence. He seemed 
to tear up. the ground with fierceness and rage. He re- 
turned soon again. He approa«hed the sad remains of 
what had been Emily, and gazed on them with such in- 
tentness, that his eyes appeared ready to burst from their * 

sockets. Acute and exquisite as were his notions of vii'tue [ 
and honour, he« could not prevent himself from reproaching 
the system of nature, for having given birth to such a 
monster as Tyrrel. He was ashamed of himself for wear- . j 
ing the same form. He could not think of the human \/ ^ 
species with patience. He foamed with indignation against i 
the laws of the universe, that did not permit him to crush 
such reptiles at a blow, as we would orush so many noxious r 
insects. It was necessary to guard bun like a madman. J[ 

The whole office of judging what was proper to be done 
under the present circumstances devolved upon Doctor 
Wilson. The doctor was a man of cool and methodical 
habits of acting. One of the first ideas that suggested itself 
to him was, that Miss Melville was a branch of the family 
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of Tyrrd. He did not douBt ojf the willinghiess of Mr. Fall^ 
land to discharge every expense' that might be' further in- 
cident to the melancholy renudns of this unfortunate victim ; 
but be conceived that the laws of fastiiob and decorum 
!y required some notification of the event to be mjade to the 
head of the family. Perhaps, too, he' had an ey^' to his 
interest in his profession, and was reluctant to expose him- 
self to the resentment of a person of Mr. TyrreTs coiisi- 
deration in the neighbourhood. But, "vi^ tnis w^a;kiless. 
He had nevertheless some feelings in common with the 
rest of the world, and must have suttered considerable 
violence, before he could have persuaded himself to be the 
messenger ; beside which, he did not think it nght in the 
present situation to leave Mi*. FaMand! 

Doctor Wilson no sooner mentioned th^ ideas, (ban 
they seemed to make a sudden imjHression on Mrs. Ham- 
mond, and she earnestly requested that she might be per- 
mitted to carry the intelligence. Tke proposal wds unex- 
pected; but the doctor did not v^ry obstinately refuse his 
assent. She was determined, she said, to see whiat sort 
of impression the catastrophe would make upon the author 
of it ; and she promised to comport herself with moderation 
and civility. The journey was soon performed. 

" 1 am come, sir," said she to Mr. Tyrrel, "to inform 
you that your cousin, Miss Melville, died this a!ftemoon.'* 
"Died?" 

" Yes, sir. I saw tier iiie. She died in these arms." 
" Died? Who killed her? What do you irieanP^ 
"Who? Is it for you to ask thai question? if bur 
cruelty and malice killed her!" 

" Me ? — my ? — Poh ! she is not dead— it cannbt be — 
it is not a'week since she left this house." 

" Do not you believe me ? I say she is dead ! "' 



^' Have a care^ woman! this is na matter for jesting. 
No : though shO'iiiseid me ill^ I would hot belii^e her dead 
for aD the world 1'' 

Sfnft. Haiamond shook hier head in a manner expressive 
al on^ee of grief 'and ind^atioa. 

*f No, no, n<o, nal I wiB never believe that! — No, 
never I** 

^* Will you come with ne, and convince your eyes ? It # 

is a s^t worthy of-yon ; and will be a feast to such a 
heart as yonn»i" — Sayii^; tUs, Mts^ Htounond offered 
her hand, as if tooondttet him to the spot 

Mr. Tyrrel shnmk back. 

'' If'she be dead, what is- diat to me P ^ I to answer >^ 
for every thing that goes wrong in, the world ?— What do 
yove come here for ? Why bring your messages to me ?"' 

^^ To whbm should I bring them^ but to her kinsman, 
—and her murderer." 

'^Murdwer? — ^Did I employ knives or pistobP Did I ' V'' 
give her poiscmP I did noliiing but what diejaw_a^w^.„^ 
V she be dead, nobody can say dial I am to blame !^ 

'^ To Uame? — ^AH the world will abhor and curse you. 
Were you such a fool as to, thmk, because men pay respect 
to wealth and ranft, this would extend to such a deed? 
They will bufgh at so barefiBMsed a cheat. The raeamest 
bcf^dr will spurn and spit at you. Ay, you may well stand' 
confounded at what you have done. I wiH proclaim yoii ' 
to the whole worid, and you will be obliged to fly the very 
Ceiee of a human creature I" 

^^ Good woman," said Mr. Tyrrel, extremely humbled, 
^« talk no more in this strain l--;E!mmy is not dead! I am 
sure^r— I hope — she is not dead 1 — Tell me that you have 
only been deceiving me, and I will forgive you every thing 
— I will forgive her — I will take her into favour-^I will 
do any thing you please ! — I never meant her any harm P' ' 
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'^ I tell you she is dead! You have murdered the 
sweetest inno^nt that lived ! Can you bring her back ta 
life, as you have driven her out of it? If you could, I 
would kneel to you twenty times a day ! What is it you 
have done P — Miserable wretch ! did you think you could 
do and undo, and change things this way and that, as you 

j^^^^JJ^The reproaches of Mrs. Hammond were the first instance 
ffj in which Mr. Tyrrel was made to drink the fiiU-cup of re- 
'' tribution. This was, however, otdy a specimen of a long 

is^^ries of contempt, abhorrence, .and insult, that was re^ 
seized for hun. The words of Mrs. Hammond were pro- 
phetic. It evidently appeared, that though wealth and I 
hereditary elevation operate ^as an apology for many delin- 
quencies, there are some which, so irresistibly address them- 
selves to the indignation of mankind, that, like death, they 
level all distinctions, and reduce their peipetrator to an 

, equality with the most indigent and squalid of his species. 
Against Mr. Tyrrel, as the tyi'annical and unmanly mur- 
' derer of Emily, those who dared not venture the unreserved 
avowal of their sentiments muttered curses, deep, not loud; 
while the rest joined in an universal cry of abhorrence and 
execration. He stood astonished at the novelty of his 
situation. Accustomed as he had been to the obedience 
and trembling hcnnage of mankind, he had imagined tibey 

, would be perpetual, and that no excess on his part would 
ever be potent enough to break the enchaptment Now 
he looked round, and saw sullen detestation in every face, 
whidh with difficulty restrained itself, and upon the shghtest 
provocation broke forth with an impetuous tide, and swept 
away the mounds of subordination and fear. His lai^e 
estate could not purchase civiUty fi*om the gestejFH^ 
peasantry, scarcely from his own servants. • In the indig- 
nation of all around him, he found a ghost that haunted 
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him with every change of place, and a remorse that stung: 
his conscience, and exterminated his peace. The neighbour- 
hood appeared more and more every day to be growing 
too hot for him to endure, and it became evident that he 
would ultimately be obhged to quit the country. Urged by 
the fli^tiousness of this last example, people learned to 
recollect every other instance of his excesses, and it was, 
no doubt, a fearful catalogue that rose up in judgment 
against him. It seemed as if the sense of public resent- 
Btont had long been gathering strength unperceived, and 
now burst forth kito insuppressible violence. 

There was scarcely a human being upon whom this sort 
oi retribution could have sat more painfully than upon Mr. 
TyrreL Though he had not a consciousness of innocence 
prompting him continually to recoil from the detestation of 
mankind as a thing totally unaUied to his character, yet the 
imperiousness of his temper, and the constant experience he 
had had of the pUability of other men, prepared him to 
feel the general and undisguised condenmation into which 
he was sunk, with uncommon emotions of anger and im- 
patience. ~ That he, at the beam of whose eye every coun- 
t^Eiance fell, and to whom in the fierceness of his wrath no 
one was daring enough to reply, should now be regarded 
with avowed dislike, and treated with unceremonious cen- 
sure, was a thing he could not endure to recollect or believe. 
Symptoms of the universal disgust smote him at every 
instant, and at evei'y- blow he writhed with intolerable- 
anguish. His rage was unbounded and raving. He re- 
pelled every attack with the fiercest indignation ; while the 
more he struggled, the more desperate his situation ap- 
peared to become. At length he determined to collect his 
strength for a decisive effort, and to meet the whole tide of 
ptifolic opinionr in a single scene. 

In pursuance of these thoughts, he resolved to repair. 
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witboui .d^ay, to t^e. ruf^al as^epb^y which f Mve already 
mentioiied in the course of my story, Ali^.Melyille had 
aow been defid one month, Mip, F;9l)^aoi4Md,b@enab* 
sent the last week in a distant part of the country, and was 
not expected to return , fpr a wee]k. longer- ^ Sf.7« Tyrrel 
willingly, embraced th^^ oppprtuaity, tnist^ig, if. he could 
now effect his re^esta;bl]shm$nt, that.h^ should ;e9sily pre- 
serve t^e groun^ he had gainedi even, in, the &.ce of;hi$ 
formidable rival. Mr, Tyrr^l was not deficifnt in courage ; 
hut, he conceived the present to be too ii9iport4gDit,an. epoch 
in his life to allow h^n, to make a^y unnfi^s^f^y rpl^ in his. 
chance for fiitiire, . ease ,apdi importfo^c^,. 

Therc^ was a^sprjt of bustle tha| topl|i.pljBA^ at^hi^. eatn^ice 
i^to the, assembly, it haviug he^ agreed by the gentlemen 
of the asseip|dy, tjiat Mr, Tyj^^liWiaa to bp. rjefii^eA adr 
mittance, a§, a person with wb<^qpk tjiey did. upt chopdo to 
a^soqi$ite. This vot; had already been notified U>.him by 
letter by the master of the ceremonic^s^ \vX th<^ intctUigeiiQe 
was rather calculated, with a man, of: ]^r, Tyn^eFs: %r 
posMioUi tp^ excitje defi^^e tl^ to^ oyera^i^^^ At the dpor 
of the a^embiy he was. p^rspnsdly m^t by th.e n^t^r.c^tj^ 
ceremonies, who had pej^cpiyed the an;ival o| w ^fl^ip^i^^ 
and who now endeavoured to rqpeat \^ prohiAiiUipB : but 
he was thrust aside by l^r. Tyrre} with w. air of natiye au- 
thority and inefEa,l)le contempt. As h^ entered, every eye 
was turned upon him. Presently aU the gjentt^miei^ ii| the 
ropoL assembled round him. Soine ei^deavpyrcid to hustle 
him, and others bfgan to expfistulatci. But he foimd the 
secret effectually tp silence the pqe s^t, and to shake off 
the other. His i|iuscula|r )brm, ^e we}}-kiipwiit eminence 
of his intellectual powers, the long habits to whidi every 
man wa$ formed of acknowledging his a^endanpy, w^e all 
in his favour. He considered himself ^ pf^yiag a desperate 
stak^, and had rpifsed all the en^rgi^^ h^ pps9es9^9 fo en- 
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able bim to do justice to so inter^ting ^ tradi^aMion. Dis- 
engaged from the injects that at first pestered him, he 
paced up and down the room with k magisterial stride, and 
flashed an angry glance On every* l^ide. ' He (hen broke 
silence: ^^ If any One had aby thing to say to lum, he 
should know where imd how to aM^wer him. He l^ould 
advise any such person, 1t6wever,"td ooniidei* well what 
he was about. If any nriaii imagined he fakd'a^y thing per- 
sonally to cotdplain of, it Was very Well. But h(^ did expect 
that' nobody there wOuld be ignOrisUit and ra^ enbiigh to 
meddle with what Wa$ no bttsiiiess of theirs, and intrude 
into the concern^ df siny man')^ private family.'' 

Thii^ b^g a sort of defiance, one and another genfleman^ 
advanced to answer it. He that Ws first hegan to sp^k ; 
but Mr. t^yirel^ bj^ th6 eipressibii of his countenance -imd 
a peremptory toile,: by Well-timed ihterru][ytionS and per- 
tinent insiduafidns, d£i1lsed him first 16 hesitate, and then 
to be sUent. ' He seeitied to be fast advancing to the triumph 
he had promised himiself. ' The whole company were as- 
tonished. They felt the same abhorrence and' condem- 
nation of hi^ character; biit they^dould not help admiring 
thci courage and resources he displayec^ upon thd present- 
occasion. They could without difficulty have concentred 
afresh their indignant fe^Mgs, but they seemed to want a 
leader. 

At this critical mbihent Mr. Falldaiid entered the rdom.- 
Mere accident had enabled him' to return^sooner^than he 
expected. 

Both he and Mr. Tytrelfelddened at iight of each other. 
H^ advanced towards Mr. Tyrret Without a ihbment^s ^use, 
and in a pereitnptory voice aSked him what he did there? 

" Here ? What do you meaii by ifliat ? This place is 
as free to me as you, and you are the lait p^irsou to whom 
I shall deign to give an account of myself." 
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'' Sir, the place is not free to you. Do not yoii know, 
you have been voted out ? Whatever were your rights, 
your in&mous conduct has forfinted them." 

'' Mr. what do you call yourself, if you have any thing 
to say to me, choose a proper time and place. Do not 
think to put on your bullying airs under shelter of this 
^company I I will not endure it." 

^^^^*' You are mistaken, sir* This public scene is the ouAy 
place where I can have any thing to say to you. If you 
would not hear the universal indignation of mankind, you H 
must not come into the society of men. — Miss Melville ! — 
Shame upon you, inhuman, unr^enting tyrant ! Can you 
hear her name, and not sink into the earth P Can you 
retire into solitude, and not see her pale and patient ghost 
rising to reproach you ? Can you recdUect her virtues, 
her innocence, her spotless manners, her unresentfiol tem- 
per, and not nm distracted with remorse ? Have you not 
killed her in the first bloom of her youth P Can you bear 
to think that she now Ues mouldering in the grave through 
your cursed contrivance, that deserved a crown, tesi thou- 
sand times more than you deserve to live P And do you 
expect that mankind will ever forget, or foi^ive such a deed ? 
Go, miserable wretch ; think yourself too happy that you 
are permitted to fly the face of man ! Why, what 9. pitiful 
figure do you make at this moment ! Do you think that 
any thing could bring so hardened a wretch as you are to 
shrink from reproach, if your ccmscience were not in con- 
federacy with them that reproached you ? And were you 
fool enough to believe that any obstinacy, however deter- 
mined, could enable you to despise the keen rebuke of jus-^ 
. tice ? Go, shrink into your miserable self! Begone, and 
let me never be blasted with your sight again !" 

And here, incredible as it may appear, Mr. Tyrrel began 
I to obey his imperious censurer. His looks were fill! of 
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wUdness and horror ; his Umbs trembled; and his totigue 
refiised its office. He felt no power of resisting the im- 
petuous torrent 'of reproach that, was poured upon him. 
He hesitated ; he was ashamed of his own defeat ; he seemed^" , 
to wish to deny it. But his struggles were ineffectually' ^ 
every attempt perished in the moment it was made. T£e 
general voice was* eager to abash him. As his confusion 
became more visible, the outcry increased. It swelled 
gradually to hootings, tumult, and a deafening noise of in- 
dignation. At length he willingly retired from the pubUc 
saene, unable any longer to endure the sensations it in- 
flicted. 

In about an hour and a half he returned. No precaution 
had been taken against this incident, for nothing could be 
more unexpected. In the interval he had intoxicated him- 
self with large draughts of brandy. In a moment he was 
in a part of the room where Mr. Falkland was standing, 
and with one blow of his muscular arm levelled him with^:^^ 
the earth. The blow however was not stunning, and Mr. 
Falkland rose again immediately. It is obvious to perceive 
how unequal he must have been in this species of contest. 
He was scarcely risen before Mr. Tyrrel repeated his blow. 
Mr; Falkland was now upon his guard, and did not fall. 
But the blows of his adversary were redoubled with a ra- 
ipidity difficult to conceive, and Mr. Falkland was once 
again brought to the earth. In this situation Mr. Tyrrel 
kicked his prostrate enemy, and stooped apparently with 
the intention of dragging him along the floor. All this 
passed in a moment, and the gentlemen present had not 
time to recover their surprise. They now interfered, and 
Mr. Tyrrel once more quitted the apartment. 

It is difficult to conceive any eveni more terrible to the ' 
individual upon whom it fell, than the treatment which Mr. 
Falkland in this instance experienced. Every passion of 
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his life was calcubted to make him. feel it;i9^re ,i^c»il4y. 
He had repeatedly exerted an unoitafimo^ epei^ ,^4 pru- 
dence,^ to prevent the misimderstandpglietw^n Mr« IV^el 
and himself from proceeding to eiikemities; but in vain I 
It was closed with a catastrophe, ^xceedi|ig;all< that he had 
feared^ or that the most penetrating Jbi^ight could, have 
suggested. To Mr. Falkland disgrace was worse -than 

" ' » " ■ 

death. The slightest breath of dishonour would have slung 
him to the very soul. < What must k have h^en with <this 
complicadon of ignominy « base, humiliating, and public? 
Could Mr. Tyrrel hasve understood the evil he in&ictedy 
even he, under all his circumstances of provocation, 4)0uld 
scarcely have perpetrated it. Mr; Falkland's mind .Wa& fiill 
of , uproar like the war of coni^diiig eleix^^ts^ wd of such 
suffering as casts contempt oq the refinepieuts of mveAtive 
cruelty. He wished for annifailatjion, to lie down in etenial 
oblivion, in an insensibility, which, compared with .what he 
experienced, was scarcely less enviable thm beatitude itself. 
Horror, detestation, revenge, inexpi^essible Iqngings to dbake 
off the evil, and a persuasion that in. thi^ oas^^ajl ceSoit was 
powerless, filled his soul even.tOjbijuni^g. 

One other event closed the |;ra9saction9 of, this me- 
morable evening. Mr. Falkland w^. baffled qf the ven- 
geance that yet remained to. him. tl^r. Tyrr^ wan fewd 
by some of the company dead in -the street, having jb^n 
murdered at the disofcance of a few yards from .tb^ jaasismbly 
house. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

I SHALL endeavour to state the remainder of this narrative 
in the words of Mr. Collins. The reader has already had 
occasion to perceive that Mr. Collins was a man of no 
vulgar order; and his reflections on the subject were un- 
conimonly judicious. 

" This day was the crisis of Mr. Falkland's history. From 
hence took its beginning that gloomy and unsociable me- 
lancholy, of which he has since been the victim. No two 
characters can be in certain respects more strongly con- 
trasted, than the Mr. Falkland of a date prior and sub- 
sequent to these events. Hitherto he had been attended 
by a fortune perpetually prosperous. His mind was san- 
guine; fiill of that undoubting confidence in its own powers 
which prosperity is qualified to produce. Though the habits 
of his life were those of a serious and subliine visionary, 
they were nevertheless full of cheerMness and tranquillity. 
But from this moment, his pride, and the lofty adventurous- 
ness of his spirit, were effectually subdued. From an object 
of envy he was changed into an object of compassion. Life, 
which hitherto no one had more exquisitely enjoyed, became 
a burden to him. No more self-complacency, no more 
rapture, no more self-approving and heart-transporting 
benevolence! He who had lived beyond any man upon the 
grand and animating reveries of the imagination, seemed 
now to have no vision^ but of anguish and despair. His 
case was pecuharly worthy of sympathy, since, no doubt, 
if rectitude and purity of disposition could give a title to 
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happiness, few men could exhibit a more consistent and 
powerful claim than Mr. Falkland. 

'^ He was too deeply pervaded with the idle and ground->J 
less romances of chivalry, ever to forget the situation, hu- J^ 
miliating and dishonourable according to his ideas, in 
which he had been placed upon this occasion. There is a 
mysterious sort of divinity annexed to the person of a true^ 
knight, that makes any species of brute violence conunitted 
upon it indelible and immortal. To be knocked down, cuffed, 
kicked, dragged along the floor I Sacred heaven, the me- 
mory of such a treatment was not to be endured! No 
future lustration could ever remove the stain : and, what 
was perhaps still worse in the present case, the offen^i^r 
haying ceased to exist, the lustration which the laws ofxf 
knight-errantry prescribe was rendered mipossible. - / 

'^ In some fiiture period of human improvement, it is 
probable, that that calamity will be in a manner unintel- 
ligible, which iu the present instance contributed to tarnish 
and wither the excellence of one of the most elevated and 
amiable of human minds. If Mr. Falkland had reflected ' 
with perfect accuracy upon the case, he would probably 
have been able to* look down with indifference upon a 
wound, which, as it was, pierced to his very vitals. How 
much more dignity, than in the modern duellist, do we find 
in Themistocles, the most gallant of the Greeks ; who, when 
Eurybiades, his commander in chief, in answer to some of 
his remonstrances, lifted his eane over him with a me- 
nacing air, accosted him in that noble apostrophe, ^Strike, 
but hearT 

"How would a man of true discernment in such a case 
reply to his brutal assailant? *I make it my boast that I 
can endure calamity and pain : shall I not be able to^idure 
the trifling inconvenience that your folly can infliet upon 
me? Perhaps a human being would be more accomplished. 
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if he understood the science of personal defence ; but how 
few would be the occasions upon which he would be called 
to exert it? How few persons would he encounter so 
unjust and injurious as you, if his own conduct were direct- 
ed by the principles of reason and benevolence?, %side, 
how narrow would be the ut^e of this science when ac- 
quired ? It will scarcely put the man of delicate make and 
petty stature upon a level with the athletic pugilist ; and, if 
it did in some measure secure me against the malice of a 
single adversary, still my person and my life, so far as mere 
force is concerned, would always be at the merdy of twO. 
Further than immediate defence against actual violence, it ^futiZ^ 
eould never be of use to me. [The man who can delibe- 1 

rately meet his adversary for the purpose of exposing the 
person 6f one or both of them to ii\jury, tramples upon every 
princ iple of reason andjejuity. Duelling is the vilest of all 
egqtism, treating the public, who has a claim to aU my 
flowers and exertions, as if it were nothing, and myself, or 
rather an tmintelligible chimera I annex to myself, as if it 
were entitled to my exclusive attention.^ I am unable to cope 
with you : what then ? Can that circumstance dishonour 
me ? No : I can only be dishonoured by perpetrating an 
unjust action. My honour is in. my own keeping, beyond 
the reach of all mankind. Strike 1 I am passive. iNo injury 
that you can inflict, shall provoke me to expose you or my- 
self to unnecessfiU'y evil. I refuse that; but I am not there- 
fore pusillanimous: when Ire&se any danger of suffering * . 
by which the general good may be promoted, then brand 
me for a cowardj^ ?• 

*'. These reasonings, however simple and irresistible they 
must be found by a dispassionate enquirer, are little re- 
flected on by the world at large, and were most of all un- 
congenial to the prejudices of Mr. Falkland. 

*^ But the public disgrace and chastisement that had been ^ 
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imposed upon him, intolerable as they were to be recol- 
lected, were not the whole of the mischief that redounded 
to our unfortmiate patron from the transactions of that 
day. It was presently whispered that he was no other 

/ than the murderer of his antagonist. This rumour was of 
too much importance to the very continuance of his life, to 
justify its being concealed from him. He heard it with 
ines^pressible astonishment and horror; it formed a dread- 
ful addition to the load of intellectual anguish that already 
oppressed him. No man had^ eveFite}d<'-4ifi.^jre^ ]v 

more dear than Mr. Falkland ; and now, in rae~day ,^16 
was faUen under the most exquisite calamities, a comph- 
cated personal insult, and the imputation. ,of the foulest of 
crimes. He might have fled ; for no one was forward to 
proceed against a man so adored as Mr. Falkland, or in 
revenge of one so universally execrated as Mr. Tyrrel. 

'" But flight he disdained. In the mean time the affair was of 
the most serious magnitude, and the rumour unchecked 
seemed daily to increase in strength. Mr. Falkland ap- 
peared sometimes inclined to adopt such steps as might 
have been best calculated to bring the imputation to a 
speedy trial. But he probably feared, by too direct an 
appeal to judicature, to render more precise an imputation, 
the menK)ry of which he deprecated; at tlie same time 
that he was sufiiciently willing to meet the severest scru- 
tiny,, and, if he could not hope to have it forgotten that he 

. had ever been accused, to prove in the most satisfactory 
manner that the accusation was unjust. 

'^The oeighbouring magistrates at length conceived it 
necessary to take some steps upt)n the subject. WUhout 
causing Mr. Falkland to be apprehended, they sent to de- 
sire he would appear before them at one of their meetings. 
The proceeding being thus opened, Mr. Falkland ex- 
pressed his hope that, if the business were likely to. stop 
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there, their investigation might at least be rendered as so- 
lemn as possible. The meeting was numerous; every' 
person of a respectable class in society was admitted to be^ 
an auditor; the whole town, one of the most considerable 
in the county^ was apprised of the nature of the business* 
Few trials, invested with all the forms of judgment, have 
excited so general an interest. A trial, under the present 
circumstances, was scarcely attainable ; and it seemed to 
be the wish both of principal and umpires, to give to this 
transaction all the momentary notoriety and decisiveness of 
atrial. 

'' The magistrates investigated the particulars of the 
story. Mr. Falkland, it appeared^ had left the rooms im- 
mediately after his assailant.; and though he had been at- 
tended by one or two of the gentlemen to his inn, it was 
proved that he had left them upon some slight occasion, as 
soon as he arrived at it, and that, when they enquired fOr 
him of the waiters, he had already mounted his horse and 
ridden home. 

. " By the nature of the case, no particular facts could be 
stated in balance against these. As soon as they had been 
sufficiently detailed, Mr. Falkland therefore proceeded to 
his defence. Several copies of his defence were made, and 
Mr. Fsdkland seemed, for a short time, to have had the 
idea of sending it to the press, though, for some reason or 
other, he afterwards suppressed it. I have one of the co- 
pies in my possession, and I will read it to you.'* 

Saying this, Mr. Collins rose, and took it from a private 
drawer in his escritoire. - Puring this action he appeared 
to recollect himself. He diH not, in the strict sense of the 
word, hesitate ; but he was prompted to make some apo- 
logy for what he was doing. 

"You seem never to have heard of this memorable 
transaction ; and, indeed, tliat is little to be wondered at, 
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since the good nature of tke world is interested in soft- 
pressing ijt, and it is. deemed a disgrace to a man tP have 
defended himself fiom a criminal imputation, though with 
circumstanjces the most satisfactory and honourable. It 
may be supposed that this suppression is particularly ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Falkland; and I should not have acted in 
contradiction to his modes of thinlgmg in comnuink^atinf^ 
the story to you» had there not been circumstances of pe- 
culiar urgency, that seemed to render the communicatioa 
desirable.** Saying this, he proceeded to read iirom ^e 
paper in his hand. 
'^ Gentlemen, 
^' I stand here accused of % crime, the most black that 
any human creature is capable of perpetrating. I am in- 
nocent. I have no fear that I shall fail to make every 
person in thi^ company acknowledge my innocence. In 
the mean tin^e, what must be my feelings? Conscious as 
I aj];i of deserving approbation and not censure, of having 
passed my life ^i acts of justice and philanthropy, can any 
thing be more deplorable than for me to answer to a charge 
of nmp^erP Sq wretched is my situation, t]|iat I cannot 
accent your gratuitous^ acquittal, if you should be disposed 
to bestow it. I must answer to an imputation, the very 
thought of which is ten thousand times worse to me than, 
death. I must, exert the whole ener^ of my nmi% to pre- 
vent m^ bein^ ran\^ed with the vilest of men. 

^^ Gentlemen, this is a situation in which a man may be 
allowed to boast. Accursed situation ! No. man need en^y 
me the vile and polluted triumph I am now to gain i I 
have called no witnesses to my character. Great God ! 
what sort of character is that which must be supp<M*ted by 
witnesses P But, if I must speak, look round the company, 
ask of every one present, enquire of your own hearts! Not 
one word of reproach was ever whispered against me. I 
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clo not hesitate to call upon those who have known me / 

most, to afford me the most honourahle testimony. >._ 

''My life has heen spent in the keenest and most unin-v-- i 
termitted sensibility to reputation. I am almost indifferent ' 
asfto what shall be the event of this day. I would not 
open my mouth upon the occasion, iLmy Mk were the 
only thing that was at stake. It is not in the power of 
your decision to restore to me my unblemished reputation, 
to obliterate the disgrace I have suffered, or to prevent it 
from being remembered that I have been brought to ex- 
amination upon a charge of murder. Your decision can 
never have the efficacy to prevent the miserable remains 
of my existence from being the most intolerable of all 
burthens. 

^' I am accused of having committed murder upon the 
body of Barnabas Tyrrel. I would most joyfully have given 
every farthing I possess, and devoted myself to perpetual 
beggary, to have preserved his life. His life was precious .— 
to me, beyond that of all mankind. In my opinion, the 
greatest injustice committed by his unknown assassin, was 
that of defrauding me of my just revenge. I coilfcss that 
I would have called him out to the field, and that our en- 
counter should not have been terminated but by the death 
of one or both of us. This would have been a pitiful and 
inadequate compensation for his unparalleled insult, but k 
was all that remained. 

" I ask for no pity, but I must openly declare that never 
was any misfortune so horrible as mine. I would willingly 
have taken refuge from the recollection of that night in a 
voluntary death. Life was now stripped of all those re- 
commendations, for the sake of which it was dear to me. 
But -even this consolation is denied me. I am compelled 
to drag for ever the intolerable load <rf existence, upon 
penalty, if at aiiy period, however remote, I shake it off, of 
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haying that impatience regarded as confirming a charge 
qf murder. Gentlemen, if by your decision you could take 
away my life, without that act being connected with my dis- 
grace, I would bless the cord that stopped the breath of 
my e^tence for ever. 

'^ You all know how easily I might have fled from this 
purgation. If I had been guilty, should I not [have em- 
braced the opportunity P But, as it was, I could not, Re^ 
putation has been the idol, the jewel of my life. I coul4 
never have borne to think th^ a human creature, in Ilia 
remotest part ei the globe, should believe that I was a cri- 
minaL Alas I wha t a deity it is that I have chosen for my 
worship I I have entmle^jipiU} myself everlasting agony 
and despair I 

^^Thave but one word to add. Gentlemen, I chat^e you 
to do me the imperfect justice that is in your power I My 
Ufe iS' a worthless thing. Bat my honour^ the empty re- 
mains of honour I have now to boast, is in your judgment, 
and you will each of you, from thi^ day, have imposed upon 
yourselves the task of its vindicators. Jt is little that you 
can do for me *, but it is not less your duty to do that little. 
May that God who is the fountain of honour ^d good 
prosper and protect you I The man who now stands be- 
fore you is deyoted to perpetual barrenness and blast I He 
has nothing to hope for beyond the feeble consolation of 
this day!" 

^^You will easily imagine that Mr. Falkland was dis- 
charged with every circumstance of credit Nothing is 
more to be deplored in human institutions, than that the 
ideas of mankind shoulcl have annexed a sentiment of dis- 
grace to a purgation thus satis&ctory and decisive. No. 
\, one entertained the shadow of a doubt upon the subject, 
and yet a mere concuri^nce of circumstances made it ne- 
cessary thi^t the best of men i^hould be publicly put on his^ 
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defence, as if really under suspicion of an atrocious crime. 
It may be granted indoed that Mr. Falkland had his faults, 
but those very faults placed him at a still fiirther distance 
fix>m the criminaUty in question. He waa the fool of h&f' 
nour and fame : a man whom, in the jpursuit of reputati(^, 
nothing could divert ; wl# would have purchased the cha- 
racter of a true, gallant, and undaunted hero, at the ex- 
pense- of worlds, and who thought every calamity nominal 
but a stain upon his honour; How atrociously absurd to 
suppose any motive capable of inducing such a man to 
play the part of a lurking assassin? How unfeeling to 
oblige him to defend himself from such an imputation? 
Did any man, £lnd, least of all, a man of the purest ho- 
nour,[ ever pass in a moment, from a life unstained by a 
single act of injury, to the consummation of human de- 
pravity? 

^' When the decisiop of the magistrates was declared, a 
general murmur of applause and involuntary transport iturst 
forth from every one pvesent. If was at first low, and gra- 
dually became louder. As it was the expression of rap- 
turous deUght, and an emotion disinterested and divine, so 
(itere was an indescridable something in the very sound, 
that carried it home to the heart, and convinced every ^ec- 
tator that there was no merely personal pleasure which ever 
eidsted, liiat would not be foolish and feeble in the com- 
parison. Every one strove who should most express his 
esteem of the amiable accused. Mr. Falkland was no sooner 
withdrawn than the gentlemen present determined to give 
a still further sanction to the business, by their congratula- 
tions. They immediately named a deputation to wait upon 
him for that purpose. Every* one concurred to assist the 
general sentiment. It was a sort of sympathetic feeling tha^ 
took hold upon all ranks and degrees. The multitude re- 
ceived him with huzzas, they took his horsed from his car- 
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mge, daraigged him along in triumph, and attended him 
many miles on his return to his ow9 habitation. It seemed 
as if a public examination iqwn a oiminal charge, which 
had hitherto been considered in every eveiqet as a brand of 
disgrace, was converted, in the presentinstance, into an oe^ 
easion of enthusiastia adoration attd unexampled honour. 

^' Nothing could reach the h^urt of Mr. Falkland. He 
was not insensible lo the general k^iAiess and exertions^ 
but it was too evident that the mehncboly that had taken 
hold of bis mind was inrindble. 

^^ It was only a few weeks afiter this memorabie scene 
that the real murders was discovered. Every part of this 
story WAS extraordin»7. The real murderer wag. Hawkins, 
He was found with his son, under a fe^ed name, at a v3- 
lage about thirty miles distant, in want of all the necessaries 
of life. He had lived there, from the period of his flight, 
ki so private 4 manner, that all the ^quiries that had been 
jset on foot, by the benevolence of Mr. Falkland, or the in- 
satiable malice of Mr. Tyrrel,. had been insufficient to dis.* 
cover him. The first thing that had ted to the detection 

\ ^was a parcel of ^thes covered with blood, that were found 
in a ditch, and that, when drawn out^ were known by the 
peoj^e of the village to belong to this man. The murder 
of Mr. Tyrrel was not a circumstance that could be un- 
known, imd suspicion was immediately roused. A diligent 
search being made, the rusty handle, with part of the blade 
of a knife, was found thrown in a comer of his lodgii^r 
which, being applied to a piece of the point of a knife that 
had been broken in the wound, appeared exacdy to oor- 
Bcspond. Upon fiirther enquiry two rustics, who had been 
accidentally on the spot, remembered to have seen Hawkins 

> ^d his son in the town that very evening, and to have 
called after them, and received no answer, thmigh. diey 
were sure of Aeir persons. Upon this accumulated evi- 
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denee boik Hawkias and his son were tvied, eoBileniQedy 
asK/i aftarw^ds exeout^d. In the mterval between the seih- 
tence and execution, Hawkins confessed his guitt with many 
marks of compunction ; though there are persons by whom 
this is djeaied ; but I have takeii some pains to enquire into 
the fact, and am persuaded tl^at their disbelief is precipitate 
and groundlesci. 

^' The eruel injustice that this man had suffered from hi& 
yiUage-tyrant was not forgotten upon the present occasion. 
It was by a strimge fatality that the bas^rous proceedings* 
of Ak*. Tyrrel seemed never to fall short of their com- 
pletion; and even his death served eventually to ccmsnm- 
mate the ruin of a man he hated ; a. circuinstance which,, if 
it coidd haye come to his knowledge, would perhaps have 
in some measure consoled him for his untimely end. This 
poor Hawkins was purely ^oititled to some pity, since his 
being finally urged to desperation^ and brought, together 
with his son, to an ignominiQps fate, was originally owing 
to the sturdiness of his virtue and independence. But the 
compassion of the public was in a great measure shut against . 
Jiim, as they thought it a piece of barbarous and unpardon- ^ 
able selfishness, that he had not rather come boldly forward 
to meet the consequences of hi3 own conduct, than suffer a 
man of so much public worth as Mr, Falkland, and who 
bad been so de^rousof doing him good, to bo exposed to 
the risk of being tried for a murder that he ha^ committed, 

'^ From this time to the present Mr; Falkland has been 
nearly such as you at present see him. Though it be several 
years since, these ti*an^actions, the impression they made is 
for ever fresh.in the mind of our unfortunate patron. Frofi^ 
thenceforward bb habits became totally different* He had 
before been fond of public scenes^ and acting a part in thfi 
midst of the people among whom he immediately resided; 
He no>y made himself a rigid recluse. He had no associates, 
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I HO firiends. Inconsolable himself, he yet wished to treat 
others with kindness. There was a solemn sadness in his 
manner, attended with the most perfect gentleness and hu- 
manity. Every body respects him, for his benevolence is 
unalterable ; but there is a stately coldness and reserve in 
his behaviour, which makes it difficult for those about him 
to regard him with the familiarity of affection. These 
symptoms are uninterrupted, except at certain times when 
/ his sufferings become intolerable, and he displays the marks 
of a furious insanity. At those times his language is fearful 
and mysterious, and he seems to figure to himself by turns 
every sort of persecution, and alarm, which may be sup- 
posed, to attend upon an accusation of murder. But, sen- 
sible of his own weakness, he is anxious at such times to 
withdraw into solitude : and his domestics in general know 
nothing of him, but the uncommunicative and haughty, but 
JinUd, dejection that accompanies, every thing he does.*' 



CHAPTER Xin. 

I HAVE stated the narrative of Mr. Collins, interspersed 
with such other information as I was able to collect, with 
all the exactness that my memory,, assisted by certain me- 
morandums I made at the time, will afford. I do not pretend 
to warrant the authenticity of any part of these memoirs, 
except so much as fell under my own knowledge, and that 
part shall be given with the same simplicity and accuracy, 
that I would observe towards a court which was to decide in 
the last resort upon every thing dear to me. The same 
scrupulous fidelity restrains me from altering the manner 
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of Mr. CoHins's narrative, to adapt it to the precepts ot my 
own taste ; and it will soon be perceived how essential that 
narrative is to the elucidation of my history. 

The intention of my friend in this communication was to 
give me ease ; but he in reality added to my embarrass^ 
ment. Hitherto I had had no intercourse with the worloJ 
and its passions ; and, though I was not totally unacquainted I 
with them as they appear in books, this proved of little ser- ( 
vice to me when I came to witness them myself. The case 
seemed entirely altered, when the subject of those passions 
was continuaUy before my eyes, and the events had hap- 
pened but the other day, as it were, in th^ very neighbour- 
hopd where I lived* Therje was a connexion and progress \ 
in this narrative, which made it altogether unlike the little, 
village incidents I had hitherto known. My feelings were 
successively interested for the different persons that were 
brought upon the scene. My veneration was excited for 
Mr. Clare, and my applause for the intrepidity of Mrs. 
Hammond. I was astonished that any human creature 
should be so shockingly perverted as Mr. Tyrrel. I paid 
the tribute of my tears to the memory of the artless Miss 
Melville. I found a thousand fresh reasons to admire and 
love Mr. Falkland. 

At present twas satisfied with thus considering every in- 
cident in its obvious sense. But the story I had heard was 
for ever in my thoughts, and I was peculiarly interested to 
comprehend its full import. I turned it a thousand ways, 
and examined it in every point of view. In the original com- 
munication it apjpeared sufl|ciently distinct and satis&ctory; 
but as I brooded over it, it gradually became mysterious. 
There was something strange in the character of Hawkins. 
So firm, so sturdily honest and just, as he appeared at firsts 
all at once to become a murderer ! His first behaviour 
under the prosecution, how accurately was it calculated to 
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IpteposseKi one in his favour 1 To be sure, if he were guilty, 
it was uspardonable in him to permit a man of so raucli 
dignity and worth as Mr. Falkland to suffer under the im- 
putation of bis crime ! And yet I could not help bitterly 
compassionating the honest fellow, brought to the gallows, 
as he was, strictly Speaking, by the machinations of that 
4eyil inciurnate, Mr. Tyrrel. His son, too, that son for 
whom he voluntarily sacrificed his all, to die with him at 
the same tree; surely never was a story more affecting! 
J Was it possible, after all, that Mr. Falkland should be 
the murderer? The reader will scarcely believe, that the 
idea suggested itself to my mind that I would ask him. It 
was but a passing thought; but it serves to mark the sim- 
plicity of my character. Then I recollected the virtues of 
my master, almost too. sublime for human nature; I thought 
/ of his sufferings so unexampled, so unmerited; and chid 
myself for the suspicion. The dying confession of Hawkins 
recurred to my mind; and I felt that there was no longer 
a possibility of doubting. And yet what was the meaning 
of all Mr. Falkland's agonies and terrors P In fine, the idea 
having once occurred to my mind, it was fixed there for 
ever. My thoughts ftuctuated from conjecture to conjec- 
ture, but this was the centre about which they revolved. I 
^ determined to place myself as a watch upon my patron. 

The instant I had chosen this employment for myself, 
, I found a strange sort of pleasure in it. To do what is 

forbidden always has its charms, because we have an in- 
i i ' distmct apprehension of something arbitrary and tyran- 
^ I } nical in the prohibition. To be a spy upon Mr. Falkland I 
/That there was danger in the employment, served to ^ve 
"^ an alluring pungency to the choice. I remembered the 
stem reprimand I had received, and his terrible looks ; and 
I the recollection gave a kind of tingling sensation, not alto- 
gether unallied to enjoyment. The further I advanced, 
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the more the seasation was irresistible. I seemed to my- 
sdlf perpetually upon the brink of being eountermined, and 
perpedially roused to guard my designs. The more impe- 
netrable Mr, Falkland was detennined to be, the more 
uncontroUahle was my curiosity. Through the whole, 
my ahurm and appreheufflon of personal danger had a 
lai^ mixture of frankness and simplidty, conscious of 
meaning no ill, that made me continually ready to say 
every thing that was iqpon my mind, and would not suf- 
fer me to believe that, when things were brought to the 
test, any one could be seriously angry with me. 

These reflections led gradually to a new state of my 
mind. When I had first ren^ved into Mr. Falkland's 
family, the novelty of the scene r^idered me cautious and 
reserved. The distant and solemn manners of my master 
seemed to have annihilated my constttutional gaiety. But 
the novelty by degrees wore off, and my constraint in the 
same degree diminished. The story I had now heard,, and 
the curiosity it excited, restored to me activity, eagerness, 
and courage^ I had always had a (Hropensity to commu- 
nicate my thoughts ; my age was, of course, inclined to 
talkativeness ; and 1 ventured occasionally in a sort of hesi- 
tating way, as if questioning whether such a conduct might 
be allowed, to express my sentiments as they arose, in the 
presence of Mr. Falkland. 

The first time I did so, he looked at me with an air of 
surprise, made me no answer, and presently took occasion 
to leave me. The experiment was soon after repeated. 
My master seemed hatf-inclined to encourage me, and yet 
doubtfid whether he might venture. He had long been a 
stranger to pleasure of every sort, and my artless and un- 
taught remarks appeared to promise him some amusement. 
Could an amusement of this sort be dangerous P 

In this uncertainty he could not probably find it in his 
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heart to treat with severity my innocent efiusions. I need- 
ed but little encouragement; for the perturbation of nty 
mind stopd in waiA of this relkf. My simpUcity, arising 
from my being a total stranger t» the intercourse of the 
world, was accompanied with a mx^d in some degree cul- 
tivated with readmg, and perhaps^^^t altogether des^tute 
of observation and talent. My remarks were therefore 
perpetually unexpected, at one time implying extreme igno- 
rance, and at another some portion of acuteness, but at all 
times having an air of innocence, fraid^nei^fs, and courage. 
There was still an apparent want of design in the manner, 
even after I was excited accurately to compare my obser- 
vations, and study the in|erences to which they led ; for 
the effect of old habit was more visible than that of a re- 
cently conceived purpose which was yet scarcely mature. 

Mr. Falkland's situation was Uke that^of a fish that plays 
with the bait employed to entrap- him. By my manner he 
was in a certain degree encouraged to lay aside his usual 
resecve, and relax his stateliness ; till some abrupt obser- 
vation or interrogatory stung him into recollection, and 
brought back his alarm. StiH it was evident that he bore 
about him a secret wound . Whenever the cause of his 
sorrows was touched, thoBgh in a manner the most indirect 
and remote, his countenance altered, his distemper re- 
turned, and it was with difficulty that he could suppress 
his emotions, sometimes conquering himself with painfiil 
effort, and sometimes bursting into a sort of paf oxysm of 
insanity, and hastening to bury himself in solitude. 

These appearances I too frequently interpreted into 
grounds of suspicion, though I might with equal probabi- 
lity and more Uberality have ascribed them to the cruel 
mortifications he had encountered in the objects of his 
darling ambition. Mr. Collins had strongly urged me to. 
secrecy; and Mr. Falkland, whenever my gesture or his 
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fM>iiseiOusiiess impressed him with the idea of my knowing 
more than I expressed, looked at me with wistful eaniest- 
ness, as questioning what t as the degree of information I 
possessed, a,nd how it W(s obtained. But again at Oifr 
next interview the'simpl vivacity of my manner restored 
his tranquillity, obliteruced the emotion of which I had 
been the cause, and< placed things afresh in their former 
situation. 

The longer this humble familiarity on my part had con- 
tinued, the more effort it would require to suppress it; 
and Mr. Falkland was neither willing to mortify me by a 
severe prohibition of speech, nor even perhaps to make 
me of so much consequence, as that prohibition might 
seem to 4mply. Though I was curious, it must not be 
supposed that I had the object of my enquiry for ever in 
my mind, or that my questions and innuendoes were per- 
petually regulated with the cunning of a grey-headed in- 
quisitor. ICfae secret wound [of Mr. Falkland's mind was 
much more uniformly present to his recollection than to 
mine ; and a thousand times he applied the remarks that 
occurred in conversation, when I had not the remotest idea 
of such an application, till some singularity in his manner 
brought it back to my thoughts. The consciousness of 
this morbid sensibility, and the imagination that its in- 
fluence might perhaps constitute the whole of the case, 
served probably to spur Mr. Falkland again to the charge, 
and connect a sentiment of shame, with every project that 
suggested itself for interrupting the freedom of our inter- 
course. 

1 will give a specimen of the conversations to which I 
allude ; and, as it shall be selected from those which began 
upon topics the most general and remote, the reader will 
easily imagine the disturbance that was almost daily en- 
dured by a mind so tremblingly aUve as that of my patron. 

10 
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^' Pray, sir ,'^ said I, (me day as I was assisting Mr. Falk- 
land in arranging somj^ papers, previously' to their beingp 
transcribed into his coU'eetion, ^'how came Alexander of 
Macedon to be surnamed the Great?'* 

**■ How eame it ? Did you never read his history ? *' 

"Yes, sir." 

" Well, Williams, and could you find no reasons iheve P"^ 

"Why, I do not know, sir. I could find reasons why 
he should he so famous ; but every man that is talked of is 
not admired.. Judges differ about the merits of Alexander. 
Doctor Prideaux says in his Connexion, that he deserves 
only to be called the Great Cut-throat ; and the author of 
Tom Jon^ has written a volume, to prove that he and all 
other conquerors ought to be classed with Jonathan Wild." 

Mr. Falkland reddened at these citations. 

"Aemursed Uaaphemy ! Did these authors think that, 
by the coarseness of their ribaldry, they could destroy his 
weU-eamed fame P Are learning, sensibility, and taste, no 
securities to exempt their possessor from this vulgar abuse P 
Did you ever read, Williams, of a man more gallant, gene- 
rous, aiid free P Was ever mortal so completely the re- 
verse of every thing engrossing and selfish? He formed to 
himself a sublime image of excellence, and his only ambi- 
tion was to realise it in his own story. Remember his 
giving away every thing when he set out upon his grand 
expedition, professedly reserving for himself nothing but 
hope. Recollect his heroic confidence in Philip the phy- 
sician, and his entire and unalterable friendship for Ephes- 
tion. He treated the captive family of Darius with the 
most cordial urbimity, and the venerable Sysigambis with 
all the tenderness and attention of a son to his mother. — 
Never take the jud^eni, Williams, upon such a subject, 
of a clerical pedant or a Westminster justice. Examine for 
yourself, and you will find in Alexander a modd of honour. 
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generosity, and disinterestedness, — a man who, for the cul- 
tivated liberality of his mind, and the unparalleled grandeur , 
of his projects, must stand al<me the spectacle and admira- 
tion of all ages of the world.'' 

'^ Ah, sir I it is a fine thing for us to sit here and com- 
pose his panegyric. But shall I forget what a vast expense 
was bestowed in erecting the monument of his fame ? Was 
not he the common disturber of mankind ? Did not he 
overrun nations that would never have heard of him but 
for his devastations ? How many hundred thousands of 
lives did he saorifiee in his career? .What must I think of 
his cruelties ; a whole tribe massacred for a crime com- 
mitted by their ancestors one hundred and fifty years 
before; fifty thousand sold into slavery; two thousand 
crucified for their gallant defence of their country? Man 
is surely a strange sort of creature, who never praises any 
one more heartily than him who has spread destruction 
and ruin over the face of nations!" "^ , 

^'The way of thinking you express, Williams, is natural / 
enough, and I cannot blame you for it Bwt let me hope i 
that you will become more Uberal. The death of a hun- 
dred thousand men is at first si^t very shocking ; but what 
in reahty are a hundred thousand such men, more than a 
hundred thousand sheep? It is mind, Williams, the gene- 
ration of knowledge and virtue, that we ought to love. This 
was the project of Alexander; he set out in a great under- 
taking to civilifie mankind ; he delivered the vast continent 
of Asia from the stupidity and degradation of the Per«aB 
monarchy ; and, though he was cut off in the midst of his 
career, we may easily perceive the vast effects of his pro- 
ject. Grecian literature and cultivation, the Seleuoid®, the 
Antioehuses, and the Ptolemies followed, in nations which 
before had been sunk to the condition of brutes. Alexander 
was the builder, as notoriously as the destroyer, of cities." / 
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'' And yet, sir, I am afiraid that the pike imd the battle-* J 
axe are not ihe right instruments for making men wise.- — / 
Suppose it were admitted that the Uves of men were to be 
sacrificed without remorse if a paramount good were to I 
result, it seems to me as if murder and massacre were but / 
a very left-handed way of producing civilisation and love. 1 
But pray, do not you think this great hero was a sort of a 
madman? What now will you say to his firing the palace 
.of PersepoUs, his weeping for other worlds to conquer, and 
his marching his whole army over the burning sands of 
Libya, merely to visit a temple, and persuade mankind that 
he was the son of Jupiter Ammon?'' 

^' Alexander, my boy,, has been much misunderstood. — 
. Mankind have revenged themselves upon him by mis- 
representation, for having so iar ecUpsed the rest of his 
species. It was necessary to the realising his project, that 
he should pass for a god. It was the only way by which he 
could get a firm hold upon the veneration of the stupid and 
bigoted Persians. It was this, and not a mad vanity, that 
was the source of his proceeding. And how much had he 
to struggle with in this respect, in the unapprehending ob- 
stinacy of some of his Macedonians ?'' 

'^ Why then, sir, at last Alexander did but employ means 
that all pohticians profess to use, as well as he. He dra- 
gooned men into wisdom, and cheated them into the pur- 
suit of their own happiness. But what is worse, sir, this 
Alexander, in the paroxysm of his headlong rage, spared 
neither friend nor foe. You will not pretend to justify the / 
excesses of his ungovernable passion. It is impossible, 
sure, that a word can be said for a man whom a momentary 
provocation can hurry into the commission of murders ■* 

The instant I had uttered these words, I felt what it was 
that I had done. There was a magnetical sympathy be- 
tween me and my patron, so that their effectwas not sooner 
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produced upon him, than my own mind reproached me with 
the inhumanity of the allusion. Our confusion was mutual. 
The blood forsook at once the transparent complexion of 
Mr. Falkland, and then rushed back again with rapidity 
and fierceness. I dared not utter a word, lest I should 
commit a new error, worse than that into which I had just 
fallen. After a short, but severe, struggle to continue the 
conversation, Mr. Falkland began with trepidation, but 
afterwards became calmer : — 

"You are not candid — Alexander — You must learn 
more clemency — Alexander, I say, does not deserve this 
rigour. Do you remember his tears, his remorse, his de- 
termined abstinence from food, which he could scarcely be 
persuaded to reUnquish ? Did not that prove acute feeling 
and a rooted principle of equity P — Well, well, Alexander 
was a true and judicious lover of mankind, and his real 
merits have been little comprehended.^' 

I know not how to make the state of my mind at that 
moment accurately understood. When one idea has got 
possession of the soul, it is scarcely possible to keep it from 
finding its way to the lips. Error, once committed, has a 
fascinating power, Uke that ascribed to the eye of the 
rattlesnake, to draw us into a second error. It deprives us 
of that proud confidence in our own strength, to which we 
are indebted for so much of our virtue. Curiosity is a 
restless propensity, and often does but hurry us forward 
the more irresistibly, the greater is the danger that attends 
its indulgence. 

"CUtus,^' said I, "was a man of very coarse and pro- 
voking manners, was he not P" 

Mr. Falkland felt the fiill force of this appeal. He gave 
me a penetrating look, as if he would see my very soul. — 
His eyes were then in an instant withdrawn. I could pei^- 
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ceive hiln seised with a convukive shuddering, which, 
though strongly counteracted, and therefore scarcely visible, 
had I know not what of terrible in it. He left his employ- 
ment) strode about the room in anger, his visage gradually 
assumed an expression as of supernatural barbarity, he 
quitted the apartment abruptly, and flung the door with a 
violence that seemed to shake the house. 

*^ Is this,^' said I, ^^ the fruit oi Conscious guilt, or of the 
disgust that a man of honour conceives at guilt undeser- 
vedly imputed ?' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The reader will feel how rapidly I was advancing iJb the 
brink of the precipice. 1 had a confused apprehension of 
what I was doing, but I could not stop mysdf. " Is it pos- 
sible,'' said I, '^ that Mr. Falkland, who is thus overwhelmed 
with a sense of the unmerited dishonour that has been 
fastened upon him in the face of the world, will long endure 
the presence of a raw and unfriended yoiith, who is per- 
petually bringing back that dishonour to his recollection, 
and who seems himself the most forward to entertain the 
accusation?'' 

I felt indeed that Mr. Falkland would not hastily incline 
to dismiss me, for the same reason that restrained him from 
many other actions, which might seem to savour of a too 
tender and ambiguous sensibility. But this reflection was 
little adapted to comfort me. That he should cherish in 
his heart a growing hatred against me, and that he should 
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think himself obliged to retain me a isontinual thorn in his 
side, was an idea by no means of favourable augury to my 
future peace. 

It was some time after this that, in clearing out a case 
of drawers, I found a paper that, by some accident, had 
shpped behind one of the drawers, and been overlooked. — 
At another time perhaps my curiosity might have given 
way to the laws of decorum^ and I should have restored 
it unq[>ened to my msister^ its owner. But my eagerness 
for information had been too mudi stimulated by the pre- 
ceding incidents, to allow me at present to neglect any 
occasion of obtaining it The paper proved to be a letter 
written by the elder Hawkins, and from its contents sl;emed 
to have been penned when he had first been upon the point 
of absconding from the persecutions of Mr. Tyrrel. It was 
as follows : — 

" Honourable Sir, 

^^ I have waited some time in daily hope of your honour's} . 
return into these parts. Old Warnes and his dame, who— / 
are left to take care of your house, tell me they cannot say 
when that will be, nor justly in what part of England you 
are at present For my share, misfortune comes so thick 
upon me, that 1 must determine upon something (that is 
for certain), and out of hand. Oar squire, who I must 
own at first used me kindly enough, though I am afraid • 
that was partly out of spite to Squire Underwood, has 
since determined to be the ruin of me. Sir, I have been 
no craven ; I fought it up stoutly ; for after all, you know, 
God bless your honour ! it is but a man to a man ; but he 
has been too much for me. 

" Perhaps if I were to ride over to the market^^town and 
enquire of Munsle, your lawyer, he could tell me how to^ 
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direet to you. But having hoped and waited o' this fashroD, 
and all in vain, has put me upon other thoughts. I was in 
no hurry, sir, to apply to you ; for 1 do not love to be a 
trouble to any body. I kept that for my last stake. Well, 
sir, and now that has fsdled me Uke, I am ashamed, as it 
were, to have thought of it. Have not I, thinks I, arms and 
legs as well as other people? I am driven out of house 
and home. Well, and what then P Sure I arn't a cab- 
bage, that if you pull it out of the ground it must die^ I 
am pennyless. True ; and how many hundreds are there 
that Uve firom hand to mouth all the days of their Ufe ? 
(Bering your honour^s pardon) thinks 1, if we Uttle folks 
had but the wit to do for ourselves, the great folks would 
not be such maggotty changelings as they are. They would 
begin to look about them. • 

'^ But there is another thing that has swayed with me 
more than all the rest. I do not know how to tell you, sir, — 
My poor boy, my Leonard, the pride of my Ufe, has been 
three weeks in the county jail. It is true indeed, sir. 
Squire Tyrrel put him there. Now, sir, every time that 
I lay my head upon my pillow under my own Uttle roof, 
my heart smites me with the situation of my Leonard. I 
do not mean so much for the hardship : 1 do not so much 
matter that. I do not expect him to go through the world 
upon velvet! I am not such a fool. But who can tell 
what may hap in a jail! I have been three times to see 
him ; and there is one man in the same quarter of the prison 
that looks so wicked! I do not much fancy the looks 
of the rest. To be sure, Leonard is as good a lad as ever 
lived. I think he wiU not give his mind to such. But 
come what will, I am determined he shall not stay among 
them twelve hours longer. I am an obstinate old fool, 
perhaps; but I have taken it into my head, and I will do 
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it. Do not ask me what But, if I were to write to your 
honour, and wait for your answer, it might take a week or 
ten days more. I must not think of it I 

" Squire Tyrrel is very headstrong, and you, your ho- 
nour, might be a little hottish, or so. No, I would not 
have any body quarrel for me. There has heea mischief 
enough done already; and I will get myself Out of the way. 
So I write this, your honour, merely to nnload my mind. 
I feel myself equally as much bound to respect and love 
you, as if you had done every thing for me, that 1 believe 
you would have done if things had chanced differently. It 
is most likely you will never hear of me any more. If it 
should be so, set your worthy heart at rest. I know my- 
self too well, ever to be tempted to do any thing that is 
really bad. I have now my fortune to seek in the world. 
I have been used ill enough, God knows. But I bear no 
mahce ; my heart is at peace with -all mankind; and I for- 
give every body. It is like enough that poor Leonard and 
I may have hardship enough to undergo, among strangers, 
and being obliged to hide ourselves like housebreakers or 
highwaymen. But I defy all the malice of fortune to make 
us do an ill thing. That consolation we will always keep 
against all the crosses of a heart-breaking world. 

" God bless you ! 

" So prays, 
'^ Your honour's humble servant to command, 

" Benjamin Hawkins." 

I read this letter with considerable attention, and it 
occasioned me many reflections. To my way of thinking 
it contained a very interesting picture of a blunt, down* 
right, honest mind. " It is a melancholy consideration," 
saijd I to myself; ''but such is man! To have judged from 
appearances one would have said, this is a fellow to have 
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taken fortune's buffets and rewai'ds with an incorruptible 
mind. And yet see where it all ends I This man was 
capable of afterwards becoming a murderer, and finished 
his life at die gallows. O poverty ! thou art indeed omni- 
potent! Thou grmdest us into desperation; thou con- 
foundest all our boasted and most deep-rooted principles ; 
thoQ fillest us to the very brim with maUce and revenge, 
and renderest us capable of acts of unknown horror ! May 
I neter be visited by thee in the fulness of thy power !" 

Having satisfied my curiosity with re$peGt to this paper, 
I took care to dispose of it in such a manner as that it 
should be found by Mr. Falkland; at the same time that, in 
obedience to the principle which at present governed me 
with absolute dominion, I was willing that the wa^ in 
which it offered itself to his attention should suggest to him 
the i^ea that it had possibly passed through my hands. 
The next morning I saw him, and I exerted myself to lead 
the conversation, which by this time I well knew how to 
introduce, by insensible degrees to the point I desired. 
Aft^ several previous questions, remarks, and rejoitid«*s, I 
continued t — 

" Well, sir, after all, I cannot help feeling very uncom^, ) 
fortably as to my ideas of human nature, when I find thatX 
there is no dependence to be placed upon its perseverance, 
and that, at least among the illiterate, the most promising 
appearances may end in the foulest disgrace.'^ 

^' You think, thc|p, that literature and a cultivated mind 
are the only assurance foi^ the constancy of our principles I" 

" Humph ! — why do you suppose, sir, that learning and 
ingenuity do not often serve people rather to hide their 
crimes than to restrain then from committing theip P His- 
tory, tells us strange things in that respect." 

"Williams," said Mr, Falkland, a little disturbed, *' you 
are extremely given to censure and severity." 
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^^ I hope not. 1 ani sure I am most fond of looking on . 
the other side of the picture, and considering how many 
men have been aspersed, and even at some time or other 
ahnost torn to pieces by their feUow-creatures) whom, 
when properly understood, we find worthy of our reve- 
rence and love." 

" Indeed," repUed Mr. Falkland, with a sigh, ^' when 1 
consider these things I do not wonder at the dying excla- 
mation of Brutus, ^ O Virtue, I sought thee as a substance ' 
but I find thee an empty name!' I am too much inclined 
to be of his opinion." 

"Why, to be sure, sir, innocence and guilt are too 
much confounded in human life. I remember an affecting 
story of a poor man in the reign of QueenyElisabeth, who 
would have infaUibly been hanged for muixier upon the 
strength of circumstantial etidence, if the person really 
concerned had not been hin^lf upon the jury and pre-^ 
vented it." 

In saying this, I touched the spring that w akened madness 
in his mind. He came up to me with a ferocious coun- 
tenance, as if determined to force me into a confession of 
my thoughts. A sudden pang, however, seemed to change 
his design ! he drew badi with trepidation, and exclaimed, 
" Detested be the universe, and the laws that govern it! 
Honour^ justice, virtue, are all the juggle of kliavesi -If it V 

were in my power I would instantly crush the whole system 
into nothing t" 

I rephed : " Oh, sir! things are not so bad as you imagine. 
The world was made for men of sense to do what they will 
with. Its affairs cannot be better than in the direction of 
the gehuine heroes ; and as in the end they will be found 
the truest friends of the whole, so the multitude have .no- 
thing to do but to look on, be fashioned, and admire." 

Mr. Falkland made a powerful effort to recover his 
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tranquillity. '^ Williams/' said he, " you instruct me i^ell. 
You have a right notion of things, and I have great hopes 
of you. I will be more of a man; I will forget the past, 
and do better for the time to come. The future, the future 
is always our own.'' 

'4 am sorry, sir, that I have given you pain. I am afraid 
': to say all that I thinL But it is my opinion that mistakes / 
; will ultimately be cleared up, justice done, and the true state , 
of things come to. light, in spite of the &dse colours that ' 
/ may for a time obscure it." 

The idea I suggested did not give Mr. Falkland the proper 
degree of delight. He suffered a temporary relapse. ^^ Jus- 
tice !" — he muttered. '^ I do not know what is justice. My 
ease is not within the reach of common remedies ; perhaps 
of none. I only know that I am miserable. I began life 
with the best intentions and. the most fervid philanthropy; 
I an4 here I am — miserable-^miserable beyond expression 
or endurance." 

Having said this, he seemed suddenly to recollect himself, 
and reassumed his accustomed dignity and command. 
" How came this conversation ?" cried he. *' Who gave 
you a right to be my confidant ? Base, artful wretch that 
you are ! learn to be more respectful! Are my passions to 
be wound and unwound by an insolent domestic? Do you 
think I will be an instrument to be played on at your plea- 
sure, till you have extorted all the treasures of my soul ? 
Begone, and fear lest you be made to pay for the temerity 
you have already committed 1" 

There was an energy and determination in the gestures 
with which these words were accompanied, that did not 
admit of their being disputed. My mouth was closed; I felt 
as if deprived of all share of activity, and, was only able 
silently and passively to quit the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Two days subsequent to this conversation, Mr. Falklfund 
ordered me to be called to him. [I shall continue to speak 
in my narrative of the silent, as well as the articulate part 
of the intercourse between us. His countenance was ha- 
bitually animated and expressive, much beyond that of any 
other man I have seep. The curiosity which, as I have 
said, constituted my ruling passion, stimulated me to make 
it my perpetual study. It will also most probably happen, 
while I am thus employed in collecting the scattered inci- 
dents of my history, that I shall upon some occasions annex 
to appearances an explanation which I was far from pos- 
sessing at the time, and was only suggested to me through 
the medium of subsequent events.] 

When I entered the apartment, I remarked in Mr. Falk- 
land's countenance an unwonted composure. This com- 
posure, however, did not seem to result from internal ease, 
but from an effort which, while he prepared himself for an 
interesting scene, was exerted to prevent his presence of 
mind, and power of voluntary action, from suffering any 
diminution. 

" Williams," said he, " I am determined, whatever it may 
cost me, to have an explanation with you. You are a rash 
and inconsiderate boy, and have given me much distur- 
bance. You ought to have known that, though I allow you 
to talk with me upon indifferent subjects, it is very improper 
in you to lead the conversation to any thing that relates' to 
my personal concerns. You have said many things lately in 
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a very mysterious way, and appear to know something more 

than I am aware of. I am equaUy at a loss to guess hoijv^ 

you came hy your knowledge, as oT what it consists. But I 

r think I perceive too much incUnation on your part to trifle 

,y with my peace of mind. That ought not to be, nor have I 

deserved any such treatment from you. But, be that as it 

will, the guesses in which you oblige me to employ myself 

are too painful. It is a sort of sporting with my feelings, 

which, as a man of resolution, I am determined to bring to 

an end. I expect you therefore to lay aside all mystery and 

^ / equivocation, and inform me explicitly what it is upon which 

vyour allusions are built. What is it you know? What is 

it you want ? I have been too much exposed already to 

unparalleled mortification and jbardship, and my wounds 

will not bear this perpetual tampering.^' 

" I feel, sir," answered I, " how wrong I have been, and 

am ashamed that such a one as I should have given you all 

this trouble and displeasure. I felt it at the time ; but I 

have been hurried along, I do not know how. I have 

/ always tried to stop myself, but the demon that possessed 

I me was too strong for me. I know nothing, sir, but what 

' Mr. Collins told me. He told me the story of Mr. Tyrrel 

and Miss Melville and Hawkins. I am sure, sir, he said 

nothing but what was to your honour, and proved you to 

be more an angel than a man." 

/' Well, sir : I found a letter written by thai Hawkins the 
other day ; did not that letter fall into your hands ? Did not 
you read it ?" 

'^ For God's sake, sir, turn me out of your house. Pu- 
nish me in some way or other, that I may forgive myself. 
I am a foolish, wicked, despicable wretch. I confess, sir, 
I did read the letter." 

'^ And how dared you read it P It was indeed very wrong 
of you. But we will talk of that by and by. Well, and 
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what did you say to the letter P You know, it seems, that 
Hawkins was hanged." 

" I say, sir ? why it went to my heart to read it. I say, 
as I said the day before yesterday, that when I see a man 
of so much principle afterwards deUberately proceeding to 
the very worst of crimes, I can scarcely bear to think of it.'^ 

" That is what you say ? It seems too you know — ac- 
cursed remembrance ! — that I was accused of this crime ?" 

I was silent. 

" Well, sir. You know too, perhaps, that from the 
hour the crime was committed — yes, sir, that was the 
date [and as he said this, there was somewhat frightful, 
I had almost said diabolical, in his countenance] — I have 
not had an hour's peace; I became changed from' the 
happiest to the most miserable thing that lives ; sleep has 
fled from my eyes: joy has been a stranger to my 
thoughts; and annihilation I should prefer a thousand 
times to the being that I am. As soon as I was capable 
of a choice, I chose honour and the esteem of mankind 
as a good I preferred to all others. You know, it seems, 
in how many ways my ambition has been disappointed, — 
I do not thank Collins for having been the historian of my 
disgrace, — would to God that night could be blotted from 
the memory of man ! — But the scene of that night, instead 
of perishing, has been a source of ever new calamity to 
me which must flow for ever ! Am I then, thus miserable 
and ruined, a proper subject upon which for you to 
exercise your ingenuity, and improve your power of tor- 
menting? Was it not enough that I was publicly disho- 
noured? that I was deprived, by the pestilential influence 
of some demon, of the opportunity of avenging my disho- 
nour ? No : in addition to this, I have been charged with 
having in this critical moment intercepted my own ven- 
geance by the foulest of crimes. That trial is past. Misery 
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kself has nothing worse in store for me, except what you 
have inflicted : the seeming to doubt of my innocence, 
which, after the fullest and most solemn examination, has 
been completely established. You have forced me to this 
explanation. You have extorted from me [a confidence 
which I had no inclination to make. But it is a part of the 
misery of my situation, that I am at the mercy of every 
creature, however little, who feels himself inclined to sport 
with my distress. Be content. You have brought me low 
enough." 

'^ Oh, sir, I am not content; I cannot be content! I 
cannot bear to think what I have done. I shall never 
again be able to look in the face of the best of masters and 
the best of men. I beg of you, sir, to turn me out of your 
service. Let me go and hide myself where I may never 
see you more." 

Mr. Falkland's countenance had indicated great severity 
through the whole of this conversation ; but now it became 
more harsh and tempestuous than ever. "How now, 
rascal !" cried he. ;" You want to leave me, do you ? Who 
told you that I wished to part with you ? But you cannot 
bear to live with such a miserable wretch as I am ! You 
are not disposed to put up with caprices of a man dissa- 
tisfied and unjust 1" 

" Oh, sir ! do not talk to me thus I Do with me any 
thing you will. Kill me if you please." 

" Kill you !" [Volumes could not describe the emotions 
with which this echo of my words was given and re- 
ceived.] 

" Sir, I could die to serve you! I love you more than 
I can express. I worship you ^ a being of a Superior 
nature. I am foolish, raw, inexperienced, — ^worse than 
any of these ; — but never did a thought of disloyalty to your 
service enter into my heart." 
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^^e our oouver^tioi^ ended; and the impression it 
made upon my youthfiil mind it is impossible to describe. 
I thought with astonishment, even with rapture, of the at^ 
t^tion and kindness towards me I discovered in Mr. telkr 
land, through all the roughness of his manner. I could 
n^ver enough wonder at finding myself, humble as I was 
by my birth, obscure as I had hitherto been, thussuddeidy 
beeoQQte of so much importance to the happiness*of one of 
the most lightened and accomplished men in England. 
But this consciousness attacheid me to my patron more 
eagerly than ever, and made me swear a thousand times, 
as I meditated upon my situation, that I wonid never prove 
unworthy of so generous a protector. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Is it not unaccountable that, in the midst of all my in- 
creased veneration for my patron, the first tumult of my 
emotion was scarcely subsided, before the old question, that 
had excited my conjectures recurred to my mind. Was he 
the murderer? It was a kind of fatal impure, that seemed 
destined to hurry me to my destruction. I did not wonder 
at the disturbance that was given to Mr. Falkland by any 
allusicm, however distant, to this fatal affair. That was 
as completely accounted for from the consideration of his 
excessive sensibihty in matters of honour, as it would 
have been upon the supposition of the most atrocious guilt. 
Knowing, as he did, that such a charge had once been con- 
nected with his name, he would of course be perpetually 
uneasy, and suspect some latent insinuation at every possible 
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opportunity. He would doubt and fear, lest every man with 
whom he conversed harboured the foillest suspicion against 
him. In my case he found that I was in possession of 
some information^ more than he was aware of, without 
its being possible for him to decide to what it amounted, 
whether I had heard a jusi or Unjust, a cancUd or calum- 
niatory tale. He had also reason to suppose that I gave en- 
tertainmient to thoughts den^tory to his honour, and that 
I did not form that favourable judgment, which the ex^ 
quisite refinement of his ruling passion made indispeiisable 
to his peace. All these considerations would of course 
maintain in him a state of perpetual uneasiness. Buty though 
I could find nothing that I could consider as justifying me 
in persisting in the shadow of a doubt, yet, as I have said, 
the uncertainty and restlessness of my contemplations would 
by no means depart from me. 

The fluctuating state of my mind produced a contention 
of opposite principles, that by turns usurped dominion over 
my conduct. Sometimes I was influenced by the most 
complete veneration for my master; I placed an unreserved 
confidence in his integrity and his virtue, and impUcitly 
surrendered my underststnding for him to set it to what 
point he pleased. At other times the confidence, which 
had before flowed with the most plenteous tide, began to 
ebb j I was, as I had already been, watchful, inquisitive, 
suspicious, fidl of a thousand conjectures as to the meaning 
of the most indifferent actions. Mr. Falkland, who was 
most painfiilly alive to every thing that related to his ho- 
nour, saw these variations, and betrayed his consciousness 
of them now in one manner, and now in another, fre- 
quently before I was myself aware, sometimes almost be- 
fore they existed. The situation of both was distressing; 
we were each of us a plague to the other ; and I often 
wondered, that the forbearance ^nd benignity of my master 
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teas not at length exhausted, and that he did not deter- 
mine to thriist from him for ever so incessant an observer. 
There was indeed one eminent difference between his 
share in the transaction and mine. I had some consola- 
tion in the midst of my restlessness. Curiosity is a prin- 
cipte that carries its pleasures, as well as its pains, along 
with it. The mind is iirged by a perpetual stimulus ; it 
seems as if it were continually approaching to the end of 
its race ; and as the insatiable desire of satisfaction is its 
principle of conduct, so it promises itself in that satisfac- 
tion an unknown gratification, which seems as if it were 
capable of fully compensating any injuries thai may be 
suffered in the career. But to Mr. Falkland there was no 
consolation. What he endured in the intercourse between 
us appeared to be gratuitous evil. He had only to wish 
that there was no such person as myself in the world, and 
to curse the hour when his humanity led him to rescue me 
from my obscurity, and place me in his service. 

A consequence produced upon me by the extraordinary 
nature of my sitiiation, it is necessary to mention. The 
constant state of vigilance and suspicion in which my mind 
was retained, worked a very rapid change in my character. 
It seemed to have all the effect that might have been ex- 
pected firojn years of observation and experience. The 
strictness with which I endeavoured to remark what passed 
in the mind of one man, and the variety of coi^ectures into 
which I was led, appeared, as it were, to render me a com- 
petent adept in the different modes in which the human 
intellect displays its secret workings. I no longer said to 
myself, as I had done in the beginning, '' I will ask Mr. 
Falkland whether he were the murderer." On the con- 
trary, after having carefully examined the different kinds 
of evidence of which the subject was susceptible, ani re- 
collecting all that had alreMy passed upon the subject, it 
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was tf^oi without considerable pain, that I felt myself unaUQ 
to discover any way in which I could be perfectly and i|n- 
i^terably satisfied qf my patron^s imiocence. As to hift 
guilt, I could scarcely bring myself to doubt that in some 
way or other, sooner or later, I should arrive at the know- 
ledge of that, if it really existed. But I qould not endure 

to think, almost for a moment, of that side of the altema- 

•>«•■•'•• . . 

tive as true ; and with all my ungovernable suspicion arising 
from the mysteriousness o( the circumstianQes, and all the 
delight which a young and unfledged mind receives from 
ideas that give scope to all that imagination can picture of 
terrible or sublime, I could not yet brinjg myself to con- 
sider Mr. Falkland's guilt as a supposition attended with 
the remotest probability. 

J hope the reader will forgive me for dwelling thus 
long oil preliminary circumstances. I shall come soon 
enough to the story of my own misery. I have already 
said, that one of the motives which induced me to the 
penning o( this narrative, was to console myself in jay 
insupportable distress. I derive a melanpholy plfsasure 
from dwelling upon the circumstances which imperceptibly 
paved the way to my ruin. While I recollect or desMaibe 
past scenes, which occurred in a more favourable pfiijod 
of my Ufe, my attention is called off for a short iirterval 
from the hopeless misfortune -in which I am at present 
involved. The man must indeed possess an uncommon 
portion of hardness of heart, who can envy me sio slight % 
relief. — To proceed. 

For some time after the explanation which had &us 
taken plac^ between me and Mr. Falkland, his melanc^ioly, 
instead of being in the slightest degree diminished by the 
lenient hand of time, went on perpetually to increase. 
'His fits of insanity — for such I must denomi^te them for 
want of a distinct appellatioj^thpugh it is po^sibl^ H^f^y 
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iKiight not foH udder ih^ definiUon that either the faculty 
or the Court of Chancery appropriate to the terriv— be- 
<;am^ stronger and more durable than ever. It was no 
longer practicable wholly to conceal them from the famOy, 
^tid even from the neighbourhood. He would sometimes, 
iji^ithout ^y previous notice, absent himsielf from luis house 
foi^ two or three days, unaccompanied by servant or at- , 
tiendant. "[j^his was the more extraordinary, as ii was well 
known that h^ paid no visits, nor kept up any sqrt of 
intercourse with the gendemen of the vicinity. But it 
Was impossible that a ma^' of Mr. Falkland's £siinction 
lind fortune should long continue in such a practice, 
Without its being discovered what was become of him; 
though a considerable part of our county was among 
the wildest and most desolate distriicts that are to be 
^ound in South Britain. Mr. Falkland wais sometimes seen 
climbing among the rocks, reclining motionless for hours 
together upon the edge of a precipice, or lulled into a 
kind of nameless lethargy of despsdr by the dashing of tho 
torrents. He would remsdn for whole nights tpgether 
under the naked cope of heaven, inattentive to the con- 
sideration either olf place or time: insensible to the va^ 
nations of the weather, or rather seeming to be delighted' 
with that uproar of the elements, which partially called 
off his attention from the discord and dejection that oc^ 
cupied hte own mind* 

At first, when we received ihtelligence at any tim^ of 
the place to which Mr. Falkland had withdrawn' himself, 
some person of his household, Mr. Collins or myself, but 
most generially myself, as I was always at home, and always, 
in the received sense of the word, at leisure, went to him, 
to persuade him to return. But, after a few experiments, 
we thought it advisable to desist, and leave him to prolong 
his absence, or to terminal it, as might happen to suit 
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his own inclination. Mr. Collins, whose grey hairs an4. 

lon^ services seemed to give him a sort of right to be 

importunate, sometimes succeeded ; thoiigh even in that 

case there was nothing that could sit more uneasily upon 

Mr. Falkland than ^his insinuation, as if he wanted a 

^ardian to take care of him, or as if he were in, or ii| 

danger of falling into^ a state in which he would be in-. 

capable of deUberately controlling his own words and 

actions. At one time he v^ould suddenly yield to hi^ 

^, bumbile, venerable friend, murmuring grievo^sly at the con- 

/ straint that was put upon him, but without spirit enough 

\ even to complain of it with energy, At another tiine, 

; even though complying, he would suddenly burst out in a 

/ paroxysm of resentment. Upon these occasions there was 

something inconceivably, savagely terrible in his ang^r, 

>.^ I Aat gave. to the person against whom it was directed the 

most humiliating and insupportable sensations. Me he 
always treated, at these times, with fierceness, and droye 
j me from him with a vehemence lofty, e^iphatical, apd 
( sustained, beyond any thing pf which^ I should have 
thought huinan nature to be capable. These saUies seepie4 
always to cons^titute a sort of crisis in his indisposition \ 
and, whenever he w^s induced to such a premature re- 
turn, he would fall immediately after into a state of the 
most melancholy inactivity^ in which he usually continued 
for two or three days. It was by an obstinate fatality 
that, whenever I saw Mr. Falkland in these deplora.ble 
situations, and particulftrly when I hghted upon him ^fter 
having sought him an^oi^ the rocks an4 precipices, pale, 
emaciated, sohtary, and haggard, the suggestion would 
continually recur to me, in spite of inclination, in spite of 
persuasion, and in spite of evidence, Surel y^this n^n is a, 
^ mujid^rer! 
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CHAPTER XyiL 

It was ia one of the lucid intervals, as I may term 
them, that occurred during this period, that a peasant wa»^N 
brought before him, in his character of a justice of peace, ' 
upon an accusation of having murdered his -fellow. As 
Mr. Falkland had by this time acquired the repute of a 
melancholy valetudinari^, it is probable he would not 
have been called upon to act in his official cbfia>acter upon 
the present occasion, had it not been that two or three of 
the neighbouring justices were all of them from home at 
once, so that he was the only one to be found in a circuit 
of numy miles. The reader, however, must not imagine, 
though I have employed the word insanity in describing 
Mr. Falkland's symptoms, that he was by any means rec- 
koned for a madman by the generality of those who had 
occasion to observe him. It is true that his behaviour, at 
certain times, was singular and unaccountable; but then, 
at other times, there was in it so much dignity, regularity^ 
and economy; he knew so well how to command and 
make himself respected; his actions and carriage were 
so condescending, considerate, and benevolent, that, far 
from having forfeited the esteem of the unfortunate or 
the m^ny, they were loud and earnest in his praises. 

I was present at the examination of this peasant. The 
moment I heard of the ernmd which had brought this 
rabble of visitors, a sudden thought struck me. I con- 
ceived the possibihty of rendering the incident subordinate 
i0 Hxe great enquiry which drank up all the currents of my 
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soul. I said, this man is arraigned of murder, and murder 
is, the master-key that wakes distemper in the mind of Mr. 
X Falkland. I will watch him wkhout admission. I will 
trace all the mazes of his thought. Surely at such a time 
his secret anguish must betray itself. Surely, if it be not 
my own fault, I shall now be able to discover the state of 
his plea before the tribunal of unerring justice. 

I todc my istatioQ in a maniier xncNri; tBCVomaUe to the 
•fcje<^ vsfxm, which ufiiy nmflid ^as 'wSxmJL I oonld' perecave 
IB Mr. FaHdimd?^' features^ aa he^ entered, a; gtrmi^ wltBC^ 
taiice to the busijiess in w&ich \» wi» «Bga|$ed:^- but there 
was no possibility of retreating. I& countenanee was em^ 
^ barraased and anxioiKi ; be scarcely saw aay body. The 
examination had not proceedied fal*, before he changed. to 
ttti*tt his eye to the part of the room where I was. It hap- 
pened in this as in some preceding ibstabees^we' esC^ 
changed % silent look, by which we tefal vo]iime$ to each 
other. Mr. Falkland's c^Hnplexion tnrsed from ned to<pafe, 
and' from pale to red I perfecfly imdenstDod^ has fe^o^, 
and wotdd willingfy have Mtdthdrawn mysel£ But it was 
impossiUe ; my. passions were too deeply miga^ed^ \ was 
moted to t&e spot ; t&ough my own Ufe, that of miy mJaester^ 
or ahnost pf a whole nation had^ been at stake, I had no 
power to change my position. 

The first surprise, however, having subsided, Mr. F^k- 
land assumed a look of determined constancy, mA. even 
seemed to increase in sdtf-pOssession much beyond what 
could have been expected from' his finst entnsuace; IViis 
be could probably have maintMinied^ had it net been' that 
the seencf instead of teihg p^manent, was in some sort 
perpetually changing. The man^ who waia > brobght befiMv 
him^ was veheihently accused by the brodier of the cb^ 
oeased as having acted from the most rootled maliee. fie 
swore that there had been an old grudge between die 
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paitieiS, and rdaeted several instaflGes of it,- He affirmed 
thflt the murderer bfad sdugfat tbe earliest opportumiy of 
wreaking his revenge; had struck the first hlow; aMS^ 
though the eoiftest was In appediranee only a common 
boxing match) had watched the occasion of giving k fatal 
stroke; whiteh was followed by the instant death of bis an^ 
tagontst. 

While the acciiser wsS gpfing in his ei^id^nce, the akv 
cused discovered every token of the most poignant semv- 
bility. At one time his fes^res were convnlseft with 
anguish; tears mibidden trickled down his miualy cheeks^; 
^md at anothier he started with appalrent astonisfameiil ^t 
the unfAvourable turn that wais given to the nar^aHv^; 
though without betraying any impatience to interrupt, il 
never saw a man less ferocious in his appearance. lie wais 
tallvwell made, and comely. His cOubtelianee was lil^ 
genttolis and btenievolent, without folly. By his side Stood 
a young woman, his sweetheart, e«3tremely agi^eeable in her 
person, and her looks testifying how deeply she interested 
herself ih the &te of her loVer. 'the accidental spectators 
Were divided, between indignation against the enormity 
of the supposed criminal, and compassion for the poor giH 
that acoompanied hkn. They seemed to take little notice 
of the favourable appearances visible in- the person of th^ 
accused, till, in the sequel, those appearances were more 
forcibly sugg^ted to their att^tioh; For Sir. Falkland, 
he was at one mon^nt engrossed by ctiriosity and earnest- 
ness to inVestlg£U« the tale, while at another he bek^yed- a 
sort of revulsion of sentiment, which, made the investigation 
too painful* for him to support. 

When the accused was called upon for his defeHide, M 
readSy oWned th% misunderstanding- th[^ h^-exisied^, and 
thaft the deceased was the worst' eneftiy he had iii the 
world. Indeed he way h\^ oidy i^ ngmjrjtfdbft could riot t*ll 
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ike reason that had made him so. He had employed every 
effort to overcome his animosity, but in vain. The de- 
ceased had upon all occasions sought to mortify him, and 
do him an ill 'turn ; but he had resolved never to be en- 
gaged in a broil with him, and till .this day he had suc- 
ceeded. If he had met with a misfortune with any other 
man, people at least might have thought it accident; hot 
now it would always be believed that he had acted from 
seoret maUce and a bad heart. 

The £ftct was, that he and his sweetheart had gone to a 
neighbouring fair, where this man had met them. The 
inan had often tried to affiront him; and his passiveness, 
interpreted into cowardice, had perhaps encouraged the 
other to additional rudeness. Finding that he had endured 
trivial insults to himself with an even temper, the deceased 
now thought proper to turn hi^ brutality upon the young 
woman that accompanied him. He pursued them; he en- 
deavoured in various manners to harass and vex them ; 
they had sought in vain to shake him off. The young 
woman, was copsiderably terrified. The accused expos- 
tulated .with their persecutor, and asked him how he could 
be so barbarous as to persist in frightening a woman ? He 
replied with a^ insultiqig tone, '^ Then the woman should 
find some one able to protect her ; people that encouraged 
and trusted to such a thief as that, deserved no better !" 
T%e accused tii^ every expedient he could invent; at 
leiigth he could endure it no longer; he became exas- 
perated, and challenged the assailant. The challenge was 
s^ccepted ; a ring i^as formed ; he confided the care of lus 
sweetheart to a bystander ; and unfortunately the first blow 
he struck proved fatal 

The accused added, that he did not care what became 
of hin^ He had been anxious to go through the world in 
ai^ inofl^jam^ manner, and now he had the guSt of blood 
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upon hui^. He did not know but it would be kindness in 
tbem to hang him out of the way; for his conscience would . 
reproach him as long as he lived, and the figure of the: 
deceased, as he had lain senseless and without motion ^t 
his feet, would perpetuaUy haunt him. The thought of 
this man, at one moment full of Ufe and vigour, and the. 
next lifted a helpless corpse from the ground, and aU owing 
to him, was a thought too dreadful to b® endured. He 
had loved the poor maiden, who had been the innoc^. 
occasion of this, with all his )ieart; but from this, tune he 
should never support the sight of her. The sight wouM: 
bring a tribe of fiends in its rear. One unlucky minute 
had poisoned all his hppes, and made life a burden to him^^ . 
Saying this, his cpuntenanpe fell, the muscles of his. 
face trembled with agony, and he looked the statue^^pf 
despair. 

This was the story pf which Mr. Falkland was called 
upon to be the auditor. Though the incidents were, for 
the most part, wide of those which belonged to the 
preceding adventures, and there had been much less 
ppUcy and skill displayed pn either part la this rustic 
encounter, yet there were] many pointy which, to a. 
man who bore the former strongly in his recollection, sugr 
gested a sufficient resemblance. In e^h case it was a 
human brute p^r^jstin^ in a course of hostility tp a man of 
benevolent character, and suddenly £m4 terribly cut off in 
the midst of his career. These points perpetually smote 
upon the heart of Mr. Falkland. .He at one time started 
^ith astonishment, and at another shifted his posture, hke 
a n^an who is unable longer to endure the sensations diat. 
press upon him. Then he new strung his nerves to stub- . 
born patience. I could see, while his muscles preserved 
an inflexible iteadiness, tears of anguish roll down hia 
cheeks. He dared not trust his eyes to glance towards tb§ 
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side of the room where I stood; and this gave M air of 
omhan^assment to his whole figure. Bat when tKe accused 
came to speak bf his' feefings, to describe the d^^h of Ms 
e6iii|>ttiictioB for an mvoluntary fault, he coufd injure it no' 
longer. He suddenly rose, and with every ilwA of horror 
and d^air rushed out of the room. 

This circumstance made no material diiS^reiiCe in tlb^ 
affair of the accusM. The pafrties were detained ahoiit 
half an boAr. Mr. Falkland had dready heard t^e matefia^ 
parts ot the evidence i^ person. At the expiration' of that 
interval, he sent for Mr. Collins out of the tootit. The' 
story of die culprit was confirmed by manjf witness^ w&o 
had seen the transaction. Word was brought .that my 
master was indisposed ; and, at the sam^ time, the a<$cuded 
was ordered to be discharged. The vengeance of the 
brother, however, as I after^^'ards found, did not re^' here, 
and he mi^t with a magistrate, mbfe scrnpulous or more 
despotie, by whom the culprit was committed for trial. 

This aflBiir was no' sooner concluded, than I hastened 
into die gat^^n, and plunged into the deepest of its tMckets. 
My mind was fiiB, almost tb bursting. I no soonei* coii- 
ceived myself sufiteiently removed from aA observation, 
than my thoughts forced their way spoiitaneoui^fy to my 
tongue, and I exclaimed, in a (it of uncontrollable enthu- 
siasm, "This is the murderer; the Hawldnses were innb- 
cent! I am sure of iti I will pledge my life f6r itl ft is' 
out I It is discovered! Giillty, upon my soul!" 

While I thus proceeded with hasty stepd along ^^'mb^ 
secret p8iths of the garden, and from time to time gave 
vent to the tumult of my thoughts in involuntary exclttttia- 
tioud, r felt a^ if my animal system had undergone a' totkl 
revOlutidin. My blood boiled Within me. I was conscr6i£ 
to a kind of rapture for \v4iich'rcoiild not aW50«nt: I'wi6' 
soletoti; yet full of rapid ediotion, bnniing with indigi^tidn 
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Stud enec^. In the very tempest and hurricane of the 
passions, ) Sfetemfsd to enjpy the jXLOi^ «ou}-ravishinf cahn. 
) |Dannot better express the then $tate of my mind than by 
saying, Fwas n^vfr^ pffrfri?tly jfttivft ag at that poment. 

This state of mental elevation continued for several 
hoprsy but at length subsided, and gave place to pipre de? 
liberate reflection. One of the first cjuestions that then 
occurred waa^ what shall I do with ^he knowledge I have 
bpen fo eager' to acquire? I had no inclination to turn in? 
fonnei*. I felt what I had had no pi;evious conception of^ 
that it was possible to lovp a murderer, ^d, as I Uien un- 
derstood it, the ^yorst of murderers. I conceived it to be 
in the highest degree ;^bsurd and iniquitous, to cut off a 
vam quaUfied for the most essential and extensive utility, 
merely out of retrospect to an act which, whatever ^ere its 
merits, could not be retrieve^. 

This thought led me to another) which h^d at first pa^ed 
unnoticed. If I had been disposed tp turn informer, what 
had occurred amounted to no evidence that was ad^ns- 
sible in a court of justice. Well the^, added I, if it be 
such as would not be admitted at a criminal tribunal, anjf 
I sure it is such as I ought to admit ? There were twenty 
persons besides myself present at the scei^e from whic^ Jf 
pretend to derive such entire conviction. Not one of them 
saw it in the light that I did. It either appeared to them 
a casual and unimportant circumstance, or they thought it 
sufficiently accounted for by Mr. Falkland's infirmity and 
misfortunes. Did it really contain such an extent of argu- 
ments and application, that nobody but I was discerning 
enough to see ? 

But all this reasoning produced no alteration inrmy way 
of thipking. For this time I could not get it out of my 
miqd for a moment : '^ Mr. Falkland is the murderer I 
He is gfuilty I I see it 1 1 feel it I I am sure of it !" Thus 
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was I hurried along by an uncbntroQable destiny. The 
state of my passions in their progressive career, the in- 
quisitiveness and impatience of my thoughts, appeared to 
make this determination unavoidable. 

An incident occurred while I was in the garden, that 
seemed to make no impression upon me at the] time, biit 
which I recollectc^d when my thoughts wer6 got into some^ 
what of a slower motion. In the midst of one of iriy 
paroxysms of exclamation, and when I thought myself thost 
y^alone, the shadow of a man as avoiding me passed trati- 
A siently by me at a small distance. Though I had scarcely 
caught a faint glimpse of his persoti, there was something 
in the occurrence that persuaded me it was Mr. Falkland. 
I shuddered at the possibility of his having overheard the 
* words of my soliloquy. But this idea, alarming as it was, 
had not power immediately to suspend the career of my 
reflections. Subsequent circumstances however brought 
back the apprehension to my mind. I had scarcely a doubt 
of its reahty, when dinner-time came, and Mr. Falkland 
was not to be found. Supper and bed-time passed in the 
same manner. The only conclusion made by his servants 
upon this circumstance was, that he was gone upon one of 
his accustomed melancholy rambles. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

The period at which my story is now arrived seemed as 
if it were the very crisis of the fortune of Mr. Falkland. 
Incident followed upon incident, in a kind of breathless 
succession. About nine o^clock the next morning an alarm 
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was given, that one of the chimneys of the h6u^e was oii 
fire. No accident could be apparently more trivial ; but 
presently it blazed with siich fury, as to make it clear that 
some beam of the house^ which in the first building had 
beein improperly placed, had been reached by the flames; 
Some danger was apprehended for the whole edifice. The 
confusion was the great^r^ in consequence of the absence of 
the master, as well as of Mr. CoUins, the steward. White 
some of the domestics were employed in endeavouring to 
extinguish 'the flames, it was thought proper that others 
should busy themselves in removing the most valuable 
moveables to a lawn in the garden. I took some command 
in the aifeir, to which indeed my station in the family 
seemed to entitle me, and for which I was judged qualified 
by my understanding and mental resources. 

Having given some general directions, I conceived that 
it was not enough to stand by and superintend, but that I 
should contribute my personal labour in the public concern. 
I set out for that purpose ; and my steps, by some mys- 
terious fataUty, were directed to the private apartment at 
the end of the Ubrary. Here, as I looked round, my eye^ 
was suddenly caught by the trunk mentioned in the first 
pages of my narrative. 

My mind was already raised to its utmost pitch. In a 
window-seat of the room lay a number of chisels and 
other carpenter's tools. I know not what infatuation in- 
stantaneously seized me. The idea was too powerfiil to 
be resisted. I forgot the business upon which I came, the 
employment of the servants, and the urgency of general 
danger. I should have done the same if the flames that 
seemed to extend as they proceeded, and already sur- 
mounted the house, had reached this very apartment I 
snatched a tool suitable for the purpose, threw myself 
upon the ground, and applied with eagerness to a maga- 
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zijae which inclosed all for wbiph my heart panted. Afier 
two or three efforts, in which the energy of uneontroUaU^ 
passion was ^dded to my bodily strength, the fastenings 
gave way, the tnink opened, and ^ that I ^Qught wa0 at 
once within qiy reach* 

I was in the act of li^fting up the lid, when Mr. FaUda|i< 
entered, wild, bre$ithless, distracted in his looks I He had 
been brought home from a consideraiUe distance by tibe 
sight of the flames. At the moment of his appearance die 
', lid dropped down from my hand. He no sooner saw me 
. than his eye^ emitied sparks of rage. He ran widi eager- 
n(^s to a brace of loaded piatols which hung in die room, 
a^d, ^i2Wg one, presented it to my heact. I saw his de- 
sign, and sprang tp avoid it ; but, with the same rapidity 
with which he had formed his resolution, he changed it, 
and instantly went to the window, and flung the pistol into 
the court below. He bade me begone with his usuid irre- 
sistible energy; and, overcome as I was already by the 
horror of the detection, I eagerly compUed. 

A moment after, a considerable part of the chimney 
tumbled with noise into the court below, and a voice ex- 
claimed that the fire was more violent than ever.. Theae 
circumstances seemed to produce a mechanical ^ect upon 
my patron, who, having first locked the doset, appeared 
on the <»itside of the house, ascended the roof, and was in 
a moment in every place where his presence was required. 
-W-^ . The flames were at length extinguished. 

The reader can with difiicultyform a conception of tlie 
$tate to which I was now reduced. My act was in some 
sort an act of insanity ; but.how indescribable ai^^e the feel- 
ings with which I looked back upon it I It was an inst^m- 
taneous impulse, a short-lived and passing alienation el 
miiid ; but what must Mr. Falkland think of tha^ ^^ientatioA? 
To ajky man, a person who had once shown himi^f capable 
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of SO wild a flight of the mind, must appeur dangerous: 
how must he appear to a man under Mr. Falkland's cir- 
cumstances ? I had just had a pistol held to my head, by 
a man resolved to put a period to my existence. That in- ^ 
deed was past ; but what was it that fate had yet in reserve 
for me ! The insatiable vengeance of a Falkland^ of a man ( 
whose hands were, to my apprehension, red with blood, f 
and his thoughts familiar with cruelty and murder. How 
great were the resources of his mind, resources henceforth • 
to be confederated for my destruction ! This was the ter- 
mination of an ungovemed curiosity, an lAipube that I had 
represented to my^f as so innocent or so venial. 1 ^ 

In the high tide of boiling passion, I had overlooked all 
consequences. It now appeared to me like a dream. ' Is « ' 
it in man to leap from the high-raised precipice, or rush 
unconcerned into the midst of flames ? Was it possible I 
could have forgotten for a moment the awe-creating man- 
ners of Falkland, and the inexorable fury I should awake 
in his soul ? No thought of future security had reached my 
mind. I had acted upon no plan. I had conceived no 
means of concealing my deed, after it had once been ef- 
fected. But it was over now. One short minute had ef- 
fected a reverse in my situation, the suddenness of which 
the history of man, perhaps, is unable to surpass. 

I have always been at a loss to account for my having 
plunged thus headlong into an act so monstrous. There ''\ / 

is something in it of unexplained and involuntary sym-^ "7 
pathy. One sentiment flows, by necessity of nature, into 
another sentiment of the same general character. This 
was the first instance in which I had witnessed a danger 
by fire. All was confusion around me, and all. changed ^ 
into hurricane within. The general situation, to my un- 
practised apprehension, appeared desperate, and I by con- ' 
tagion became alike desj^erate. At first I had been in some 
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degree calm and collecteid, but that too was a dc^sperale 
effort ; and ^Uen it gave way, a kind of instant insanity 
became its successor. 

I had now every thing to fear. And yet what was my 
fauh ? It proceeded from none of those errors which are 
justly held up to the aversion of mankind ; my object had 
been neither we^hh, nor the means of indulgence, nor 
the usurpation of p6wer. No spark of malignity had har- 
boured in my soul. I had always reverenced the subhme 
mind of Mr. Falkland ; I reverenced it still. My offence 
had merely been a mistaken thirst of knowledge. Such 
4iowever it was, as to admit neither of forgiveness nor re- 
mission. This epoch was the crisis of my fate, dividing 
what may be called the offensive part from the defensive^ 
which has been the sole business of my remaining years* 
Alas ! my offence was short, not aggravated by any sinister 
intention : but the reprisals I was to suffer are long, and 
can terminate only with my life ! 

In the state in which I found myself, when the recol- 
lection of what I had done flowed back upon my mind, I 
was incapable of any resolution. All was chaos and uncer- 
tainty within me. My thoughts were too full of horror to 
be susceptible of activity. I felt desertied of my intellectual 
powers, palsied in mind, and compelled to sit in speechless 
expectation of the misery to which I was destined, 'to my 
own conception I was like a man, who, though blasted with 
lightning, and deprived for ever of the power of motion, 
should yet retain the consciousness of his situation. Death- 
dealing despair was the only idea of which I was sensible. 

I was still in this, situation of mind when Mr. Falkland 
sent for me. His' message roused me from my trance. 
In recovering, I felt those sickening and loathsome sen- 
sations, which a man ma,y be supj^osed at first to endure 
who should return from (he sleep of death. Gradually I 
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recovered the power of arranging my ideas and directing 
my steps. I understood, that the minute the affair of the 
fire was over, Mr. Falkland had retired to his owh room. 
It was evening before he ordered me to be called. 

I found in him every token of extreme distress, except y 
that there was an air of solemn and sad composnre that 
crowned the whole. For the present, all appearance of 
gloom, stateliness, and austerity was gone. As I entered 
he looked up, , and seeing who it wag, ordered nie to bolt 
the door. I obeyed. He went round the room, and ex- 
amined its other avenues. He then returned to where I 
stood. I trembled in ev^ry joint of my frame. I exclaimed 
within myself, '* What scene of death has Roscius now to 
act?" 

" Williams ! " said he, in a tone which had inore in it 
of sorrow than resentment, " I have attempted your life ! 
I am a wretch devoted to the scorn and execration of 
mankind!" There he stopped. 

" If there be one being on the whole earth that feels the 
scorn and execration diie to such ^ wretch more strongly 
than another, it is myself. I have been kept in a state of 
perpetual torture and madness. But I can put an end<* to 
it and its consequences ; and, so far at least as relates to 
you, I am determined to do it. I know thie price, and — I 
win make the purchase. 

" You must swear," said he. " You must attest every^,/ 
sacrament divine and human, never to disclose what I am^^ 
now to tell you." — He dictated the oath, and I repeated it 
with an aching heart. I had no power to- offer a word of 
remark. 

" This confidence," said he, " is of your seeking, not of 
mine. It is odious to me, and is dangerous to you." 

Having thus prefaced the disclosure he had to make, he 
paused. He seemed to collect himself as for an effort of 
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magnitude. He wiped his face with his handkerchief. 
The moisture that incommoded him appeared not to he 
tears, but sweat. 

'^ Look at me. Observe me. Is it not strange that such 
one as I should retain Uneaments of a human creature? 
'I am the blackest of villains. I am the murderer of Tyr- 
rei. I am the assassin of the Hawkinses j^^ 

I started with terror, and was silent. 

" What a story is mine 1 Insulted, disgraced^ polluted 
in the face of hundreds, 1 was capable of any act of de- 
speration. I watched my opportunity, followed Mr. Tyrrd 
from the rooms, seized a sharp-pointed knife that fell in my 
way, came behind him, and stabbed him to the heart. My 
gigantic oppressor rolled at my feet. 

" All are but hnks of one chain. A blow! A murder! 
My next business was to defend myself, to tell so well- 
digested a lie as that all mankind should believe it true^ 
Never was a task so harrowing and intolerable 1 

" Well, thus far fortune favoured me ; she favoured me 
beyond my desire. The guilt was removed from me, and 
cast upon another ; but this I was to endure. Whence 
came the circumstantial evidence against him, the broken 
knife and the blood, I am unable to tell. I suppose, by 
some miraculous accident, Hawkins was passing by, and 
endeavoured to assist his oppressor in the agonies of death* 
You have heard his story ; you have read one of his letters. 
But you do not know the thousandth part of the proofs of 
his simple and unalterable rectitude that I have known. 
His son suffered with him; that son, for the sake of whose 
happiness and virtue he ruined himself, and would have 
died a hundred times. — I have had feelings^ but I cannot 
describe them. 

" This it is to be a gentleman! a man of honour! I was 
the fool of fame. My virtue, my honesty, my_ever]^ing 
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peace of mind, were cheap sacrifices to be made at the.,^ 
shrine of this divinity. But, what is worse, there is nothing 
tharhas happened that has in any degree contributed to 
my cure. I am as much the fool of fame as ever. I chng 
to it to my last breath. Thougt 1 be the blackest of villains, 
I will leave behind me a spotless and illustrioua name 
There is no crime so malignant, no scene of blood so hor- 
rible, in which that object cannot engage me. It is no 
matter that I regard these things at a distance with aver- 
sion ; 1 am sure of it ; bring me to the test, and I shall 

yield. I despise myself, but thus I am ; things are gone too 
fer to be recalled. 

" Why is it that I flm o.nmj ttA\i^t\ in fhift rnn^iAt^noPt? 

From thfiJm:fiLi)£Jame. I should tremble at the sight of 
every pistol or instrument of death that offered itself to 
my hands ; and perhaps niy next murder may not be so 
fortunate as those I have already committed. 1 had no 
alternative but Jo make you my confidant o r my victim. 
It was better to trust you with the whole truth under 
every- seal of secrecy, than to live in perpetual fear of 
your penetration or your rashness. 

" Do you kno w what it is you have done ? To. gratify ^ 
^^Troolishly inqu isitive hum our, you have sold y ourself. 
You shall contin ue in my service, but can neve r share my 
affection. I wj}! henfiiU \^\\ in respppt of fortune^but I '-■ 
shall alwaysiatfi^you. If ever an unguarded- word escape 
from your Ups, if ever you excite my jealousy or suspicion, 
expect to pay for it by your death or worse. It is a dear 
bai^ain you have made. But it is too late to look back. 
I charge and adjure you by every thing that is saered, and 
that is tremendous, preserve your faith ! 

" My tongue has now for the first time for several 
years spoken the language of my heart; and the inter- 
course from this hour shall he shut for ever. I want no 
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pity. I desire no consolation. Surrounded as I am with 
horrors, I will at least preserve my fortitude to the last. 
K I had been reserved to a different destiny, I have 
qualities in that respect worthy of a better cause. I can 
be mad, miserable, and frantic ; but even in frenzy I 
c£m preserve my presence of mind and discretion." 

Such was the story I had been so desirous tp know. 
Though my mind had brooded upon the subject for 
months, there was not a syllable of it that did not come 
to my ear with the most perfect sense of novelty. " Mr. 
Falkland is a murderer ! " s^d I, as I retired from the con- 
ference. This dreadful appellative, " a murderer," made 
i%M^ very blood run cold within me. " He kiUed Mr. Tyr- 
I rel, for he could not control his resentniient and anger : 
he saerifiaed Hawkins the eldef and Hawkins the younger, 
because he could upon no terms* endure the public loss of 
honour : how can I expect that a man thus passionate and 
unrelenting will not sooner or later make me his victim?'^ 
^ But, notwithstanding this terrible application of the storyv 
an application to which perhaps, in some forpi or other, 
mankind are indebted for nine tenths of their abhorrence 
against vice, I could not help occasionally incurring to 
reflections of an opposite nature. ^' Mr. Falkland is a 
murderer! " resumed I. "He might; yet be a most excel- 
lent man, if he did but think so. " It is the thinking onr- 
^ selves viciou s, then, that principally contributes to make us 
vicious. 

Amidst the shock I received from finding, what I had 
never suffered mysdlf constantly to believe, that my su^i- 
cions were true, I still discovered new cause of a,dmiratio]i 
for my master*. His menaces indeed were terrible. But, 
when I recollected the offien,ce I had given, so contrary to 
every received principle of civilised society, so insolent and 
rude, so intolerable to a man of Mr. Falkland's elevation. 
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and in Mr. Falkland's peculiarity of circumstances, I was 
astonished at his forbearance. There were indeed suffi- 
ciently obvious reasons why he might j\o\ choose to pro- 
ceed to extremities with me. But how different from the 
fearful expectations I had conceived were thexalmness of 
his behaviour, and the regulated m'ddness of his language ! 
In this respect, I for a short time ini^gined that I was 
emancipated from the mischief wl;iich had appalled me ; 
and that, in having to do with ^ man of Mr. Falkland's li- 
berality, I had nothing rigorous to apprehend. 

" It is a miserable prospect," said I, " that he holds up 
to me. He imagines that I am restrained by no priaciples, 
and deaf to the claims of personal excellence. But he 
shall find himself mistaken. I will neyer become an in- 
former. I will never injure my patron ; and therefps^e he 
will not be my enemy. With all his misfortunes aftd all -^"^ 
his errors, I feel that my soul yearns for his welfare. ^„ If 
he have been criminal, that is owing to circumstances; 
the same qualities under other circumstances would have * 
been, or rather were, sublimely beneficent." 

My reasonings were, no doubt, infinitely more favour- 
able to Mr. Falkland, than those which human beings are 
accustomed to make in the case of such as they style great 
criminals. This will not be wondered ^t, when it is con- 
sidered that I had myself just been trampling on the 
established boundaries of obligation, and therefore might 
well have a fellow-feehng for other offenders. Add to 
which, I had known Mr. Falkland from the first as a be- 
neficent divinity. I had observed at leisure, and with a 
minuteness which could not deceive me, the excellent 
qualities of his heart ; and I found him possessed of a mind 
beyond comparison the most fertile and accomplished I 
had ever known. 

But though the terrors which had impressed me were 
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considerably aDeviat^d, my situation was notwithstandSng' 
sufBciently miserable. Tbe ease and light-heartedness of 
my youth were for ever gone. The voice of an irresistible 
necessity had commanded me to '^ sleep no more.^' I was 
tormented with a secret, of w£ich I must never disburthen 
myself; and this consciousness was, at my age, a source 
of perpetual melancholy. I had made myself a prisoner, 
'^ in the most intolerable sense of that term, for years — 
perhaps for the rest of my life. Though my prudence 
and discretion should be invariable, I must remember that 
I should have an overseer, vigilant from conscious guilt, 
fiiU of resentment at the unjustifiable means by which I 
had extorted A'om him a confession, and whose lightest 
caprice might at any time decide upon every thing tha.t 
was dear to me* The vigilance even of a public and 
systematical despotism is poor, compared with a vigilance 
which is thus goaded by the most anxious passions of the 
soul. Against this species of persecution I knew not how 
to invent a refuge. I dared neither fly froni the obser- 
vation of Mr. Falkland, nor continue exposed to its ope- 
ration. I was at first indeed lulled in a certain degree to 
security upon the verge of the precipice. But it was not 
long before I found a thousand circumstances perpetually 
reminding me of my true situation. Those I am now to 
relate are among the most memorable. 



CHAPTER XIX. 




In nolong^time after the disclosure -Mr. Falkland had 
^. Foresbpr, his elder brother by the mother's side,, 
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came to reside for a short period in our family. This was 
a circumstance peculiarly adverse to my patron*s habits 
and inclinations. He had broken off, as I have already 
said, all intercourse, of visiting with his neighbours. He 
debarred himself every kind 6f amusement and relaxation. 
He shrunk from the society of his fellows, and thought he 
could never be sufficiently buried in obscurity and solitude. 
This principle was, in most cases, of no difficult execution 
to a man of firmness. But Mr. Falkland Ttnew not how 
to avoid the visit of Mr. Forester. This gentleman was 
just returned from a residence of several years upon the 
Continent ; and his demand of an apartment in the house 
of his half-brother, till his own house at the distance of 
thirty miles should be prepared for his reception, was 
made with an air of confidence that scarcely admitted o| 
a refusal. Mr. Falkland could only allege, that the state 
of his health and spirits was such, th^t he feared a resi- 
dence at his house would be little agreeable to his kinsman ; 
and Mr. Forester conceived that this was a disqualification 
which would always, augment in proportion as it was to- 
lerated, and hoped that his society, by inducing Mr. Falk- 
land to suspend his habits of seclusion, would be the means 
of essential benefit. Mr. Falkland opposed hkn no further. 
He would have been sorry to be thought unkind to a 
kinsman for whom he had a particular esteem ; and the 
consciousness of not daring to assign the true reason, made 
him cautious of adhering to his objection. 

The dbaracter of Mr. Forester was, in many respects; 
the reverse of that of my master. His very appearance 
indicated the singularity of his disposition. His figure was 
short and angular. His eyes were sunk far into his head, 
and were overhung with eye-brows, black, thick, and bushy. 
His complexion was swarthy, and his lineaments hard. He 
had seen miich of the world; but, to judge of him from his 
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appearance and manners, one wonlfl have tliought that lie 
had never moved from his fire-sidq. 

His temper was acid, petulant, an4 harsh. He was easily 
offended by trifles, respecting which, previously to the 
offence, the persons with whom h^ had intercourse could 
have no suspicion of such a result.| When o£fended, his 
customary behaviour was exceeding^ rugged. He thought 
only of setting the dehnquent right, knd humbling him for 
his error ; and, in his eagerness to 4o this, overlooked the 
sensibility of the sufferer, and the pains he inflicted. Re- 
monstrance in such a case he regarded as the ofi&pring of 
cowardice, which was to be extirpated with a steady and 
unshrinking hand, and not soothed with misjudging kind- 
ness and indulgence. As is usual in human character, he 
had formed a system of thin k ing to suit the current of his 
feeUngs. He held that the kindness we entertain for a man 
should be veiled and congealed, exerted in substantial be- 
nefits, but not dis($losed, lest an undue advantage should be 
taken of it by its object. 

With this ru^ed outside, Mr. Forester had a ^arm ai^d 
generous heart. At first sight all men were deterred by 
his manner, and excited to give him an ill character. But 
^ the longer an]^ one knew him, the more they approved him. 
' His hars^ess was then only considered as haUt; and 
strong sense and active benevolence were uppermost in the 
recollection of his familiar acquaintance. His conversation, 
when he condescended to lay aside his snappish, rude, and 
abrupt half-sentences, became flowing in diction, and un- 
commonly amusing with regard to its substance. He com- 
bined, with weightiness of expression, a dryness of charac- 
teristic humour, that demonstrated at once the vividness 
of his observation, and the force of hi& understanding. 

The peeuli^^rities of this gentleman's character w^r^ not 
undisplayed in the scene tp which he was now introduced. 
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Ha\mg much kindness in his disposition, he soon became 
deeply interested in the unhappiness of hiB re^tion. Ue 
did every thing in his power to remove it; but his attempts 
were rude and unskiliul. With a mind so accomplished 
and a spirit so susceptible as that of Air. Falkland, Mr. 
Forester did not venture to let loose his usual violence of 
manner ; but, if he carefuUy abstained from harshness, he 
waa, howeyer, wholly incapable of that sweet apd liquid 
eloquence of the soul, which would perhaps l^ave stood the 
fairest chance of seducing Mr. Faljdand for a moment to 
forget his anguish. He exhorted his host to rouse up his 
spirit, and defy the foul fiend ; but the tone of his exhorta-* 
tions found no sympathetic chord in the mind of my patron. 
He had not the skill to carry conviction to an understand- 
ing so well fortified in error. In a word, after a thousand 
efforts of kindness to his entertainer, he <^ew off his farces, 
growUng and dissatisfied with his own impotence, rather 
than augry at the obstinacy of Mr. Falkland. He felt 
no diminution of his affection for him, and was sincerely 
grieved to find that he was so little capable of serving him. 
Both parties in this case did justice to the merits of the 
other ; at the same time that the disparity of their humours 
was such, as to prevent the stranger firom being in any 
degree a dangerous companion tp the master of the house. 
They had scarcely one point of contact in their characters. 
Mr. Forester was incapable of giving Mr. Falkland that 
degree either of pain or pleasure, which can raise the soul 
into a tumult, and deprive it for a while of tr^nquiUity and 
self-command. 

Qur visitor was a man, notwithstanding appearances, of 
a pecuUarly sociable disposition, and, where he ^as neither 
interrupted nor contradicted, considerably loquacious. He 
began to feel himself painfully out of his elesfient upon the 
present occasion. Mr. Falkland was devoted to contem- 
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plation and solitude. He put upon himself some degree of 
restraint upoi| the arrival of his kinsman, though even then 
his darling habits would break out. But when they had 
seen each other a certain number of times, and it was suf- 
ficiently evident that the society of either would be a bur- 
then rather than a pleasure to the other, they consented, 
by a sort of silent compact, that each should be at liberty 
to follow his own inclination. Mr. Falkland was, in a 
sense, the greatest gainer by this. He returned to the 
habits of his choice, and acted, as nearly as possible, just 
as he would have done if Mr. Forester had not been in 
existence. But the latter was wholly at a loss. He had all 
the disadvantages of retirement, without being able, as he 
might have done at his house, to bring his own associates 
or his own amusements about him. 

In this situation he cast his* eyes upon me. It was his 
principle to do every thing that his thoughts suggested, 
without caring for the forms of the world. He saw no 
reason why a pe asant, with certain advantages of education 
and opportunity, might not be as eligible a companion as 
a lord ; at the same time that he was deeply impressed 
with the venerableness of old institutions. Beduced as he 
was to a kind of last resort, he found me better qualified 
for his purpose than any other of Mr. Falkland's house- 
hold. 

The manner in which he began this sort of corrrespon- 
dence was sufficiently characteristical. It was abrupt; 
but it was strongly stamped with essential benevolence. 
It was blunt and humorous ; but there was attractiveness, 
especially in a case of unequal intercourse, in that very 
rusticity by which he levelled himself with the mass of his 
species. He had to reconcile himself as well as to invite 
me ; not to reconcile himself to the postponing an aristo- 
cratical vanity, for of that he had a very slender portion, 
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but to the trouble of invitation, for he loved his ease. All 
this produced some irregularity and indecision in his own 
mind, an^ gave a whimsical impression to his behaviour. 

On my part, I was by no meaHs ungrateful for the dis- 
tinction that was paid me. My mind had been relaxed 
into temporary dejection, but my reserve had no allqy of 
moroseness or insensibility. It did not long hold out ^tgainst 
the condescending attentions of Mr. Forester. I became 
gradually heedful, encouraged, confiding. I had a most 
eager thirst for the knowledge of mankind ; and though no 
person perhaps ever purchased so dearly the instructions 
he received in that school, the incUnation was in no degree 
diminished. Mr. Forester was the second man I had seen 
uncommonly worthy of my analysis, and who seemed to 
my thoughts, arrived as Iwas at the end of my first essay, 
almost as much deserving to be studied as Mr. Falkland 
himself. I was glad to escape from the uneasiness of my 
reflections; and, while engaged with this new friend, I 
forgot the criticalness of the evils with which I was hourly 
menaced. 

Stimulated by these feelings, I was what Mr. Forester C 
wanted, a diligent and 7.ealoug„hearer. I was strongly 
susceptible of impression ; and the alternate impressions 
my mind received, visibly displayed themselves in my coun- 
tenance and gestures. The observations Mr. Forester had 
made in his travels, the set of opinions he had formed, all 
amused and interested me. His manner of telUng a stdry, 
or explaining his thoughts, was forcible, perspicuous, and 
original : his style in conversation had an uncommon zest. 
Every thing he had to relate delighted me ; while, ip re- 
turn, my sympathy, my eager curiosity, and my unsophis- 
ticated passions, rendered me to Mr. Forester a most de- 
sirable hearer. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
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jtevery day rendered our intercourse tnore intimate and 
cordial. 

Mr. Falkland was destined to be for ever iinhappy ; arid 
it s^med as if no new incident could occur, from which he 
was not able to extract food for this imperious propensity. 
He was wearied with a perpetual repetition of similar im- 
pressions ; and entertained an invincible disgust against all 
that was new. The visit of Mr. Forester he regarded with 
antipathy. He was scarcely able to look at him without 
shuddering ; an emotion which his guest perceived, and 
pitied as the result of habit and disease, rather than of judg- 
ment. None of his actions passed unremarked ; the most 
indifferent excited uneasiness and apprehension. The first 
overtures of intimacy between me and Mr. Forester pro- 
bably gave birth to sentiments of jealousy in the mind of 
my master. The irregular, variable character of his visitor 
tended to heighten them, by producing an appearance of 
ihexplicableness and mystery. At this time he intimated 
; to me that it was not agreeable to him, that there should 
* be much intercourse between me and this gentleman. 

What could I do ? Young as I was, could it be expected 
that I should play the philosopher, and put a perpetual 
curb upon my inclinations? Imprudent though I had 
been, could I voluntarily subject myself to an eternal pe- 
nance, and estrangement from human society ? Could I 
discourage a frankness so perfectly in consonance with my 
wishes, and receive in an ungracious way a kindness that 
stole away my heart? 

Besides this, I was but ill prepared for the siervile sub- 
mission Mr. Falkland demanded. In early life I had been 
accustomed to be much my own master. When I first 
. entered into Mr. Falkland's service, my personal habits 
were checked by the novelty of my situation, and my affec- 
tions were gained by the high accomplishments of my pa- 
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iron. To novelty and its influence, curiosity had succeeded : 
curiosity, so long as it lasted, was a principle stronger in 
my bosom than even the love of independence. To that I 
would have sacrificed my liberty or my life ; to gratify it, I 
wemld have submitted to the conditio^ of a West Indian 
negro, or to the tortures inflicted by North American sa- 
vages. But the turbulence of curiosity had now subsided. 
As long as the threats of Mr. Falkland had been con- 
fined to generals, I endured it. I was conscious of the un- 
becoming action I had committed, and this rendered me ^ 
humble. Biiti when heL,syent_fi irther, and und ertook t5^ 

prescribe to ftvgry artiP.lp nf my finndiirtj my f^t'ipnca wa^^ 

at an end. My mind, before sufficiently sensible to the un- 
fortunate situation to which my imprudence had reduced 
me, now took a nearer and a more alarming view of the 
circumstances of the case. Mr. Falkland was not an old 
man ; he had in him the principles of vigour, however they 
might seem to be shaken ; he might live as long as I v 
should. I was his prisoner ; and what a prisoner ! All my 
action^ observed ; all my gestures marked. I could move 
neither to the right nor the left, but the eye of my kieeper 
was upon me. He watched me ; and his vigilance was a (^ 
sickness to my heart. For me there was no more freedom 
no more of hilarity, of thoughtlessness, or of youth. Was 
this the life upon which I had entered with such warm and 
sanguine expectation ? Were my days to be wasted in this 
cheerless gloom ; a galley-slave in the hands of the system 
of nature, whom death only, the death of myself or my in- 
exorable superior, could free ? 

i had been adventurous in the gratification of an in* 

fantine and Unreasonable curiosity; and I resolved not to 

-be less adventurous, if need were, in the defence of every 

thing that can make life a blessing. I was prepared for an 

amicable adjustment of interests : I would undertake that 
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Mr. Falkland should never ^sustain iiynry through my 
means ; but I expected in' return that I should suffer no 
encroachment, but be left to the direction of my own un- 
derstanding. 

I went on, then, to seek Mr. Forester's society ^mth 
eagerness ; an4 it is the nature of an intimacy that does 
not decline, progressively to increase. Mr. Falkland ob- 
served these symptoms with visible perturbation. When- 
ever I was conscious of their being perceived by him, I 
betrayed tokens of confusion : this did not tend to allay his 
uneasiness. One day he spoke to me alone; and, with a 
look of mysterious but terribk import, expressed himself 
thus : — 

"Young man, take warning! Perhaps this is the last 
time you shall have an opportunity to take it I I will not 
always be the butt of your simplicity and inexperience, nor 
suffer your weakness to triumph over my strength ! Why 
do you trifle with me ? * You Uttle suspect the extent of my 
power. At this moment yoii are enclosed with the snares 
of my vengeance unseen by you, and, at the instant that 
you flatter yourself you are already beyond their reach, 
they will close upon you. You might a& well think of es- 

; caping from the power of the omnipresent God, as from 
mine! If you could touch so much as niy finger, you 
should expiate it in hours and months and years of a tor- 
ment, of which as yet you have not the remotest idea. Re- 
member ! I am not talking at random ! I do not utter a 
word, that, if you provoke me, shall not be executed to the 

. ' severest letter!" 

It may be supposed that these menaces were not without 
their effect. 1 withdrew in silence. My whole soul re- 
volted against the treatment I endured, and yet I could not 
utter a word. Why could not I speak the expostulations 
of my heart, or propose the compromise I meditated ? It 
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was inexpi^rie^cey and not ^ant of strengtjb, that awed me. 
]Svery act of Mr. Falkland c^jitained soipething n^w, and I 
was unprepared to meet it. Pe|rfaaps it wHI be found thai; 
the greatest hero owes the propriety of his conjlupt to th$ 
hahft of encountering iljfficuUic^, an^ casing out wit|i 
pjronqiptness the ene^^gies of his npnd. 

I cpnteipplat^d the proceedings of iny patron with thp 
4pepest astonishment Humanity and general kindness 
were fundame^l^ P<^s of his character; but in rel^^pii 
|to me they wer^ sterile and inactive. His pwn interesf re- 
quired that he should purch^e my^kindness ; hjit he pre- 
ferred to govern me by ieripTj and watc^ me with un- 
ceasing anxiety. I ruminated ymih the most mournful sep- 
.satipns upon the nature of ^ly calamity. I believed that 
no human being was ever plaqed in a situajtion so piti^e 
as mine. Every atom of i^y fram^e seiBmed to have a se- 
ve^^l existence, and to crawl within rap. I had but too 
much p^Si&Qu to believe that Mr. Fa&land's threats were 
DiOt .0n^ty words. I knew bis ability; I felt his ascen- 
dancy. If J .eiicounti$red him, what chance had I of vic- 
tory ? If I were defeated, what was the penalty I had to 
aniSfer ? \yell, jt}iej», the rest of my life mmt be devoted to 
slavish subjecstion. Miserable sentence ! And, if it wero, 
what security had I against the injusiice of a man, vigilant, 
capricious, and criminal P I envied the condemned wretch 
upon the scaffold ; I envied the victim of the inquisition in 
the midst of his torture. They know what they have to 
suffer. I had only to imagine every thing terrible, and 
then say, ^^ The fate reserved for me is worse than this V^ 

It was well for me that these sensations were transient : 
human nature could not long support itself under what I' 
then felt. By degrees my mind shook off its burthen. In- 
4igiia^n succeeded to emotions of terror. The hostility 
<>f Mr. FidMaad excited hostiKty in me. I determined I 
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would never calumniate him in matters of the most trivial 
import, much less betray the grand secret upon which 
every thing dear to him depended. But, totally abjuring 
I the offensive, I resolved to stand firmly upon the defensive. 
y^' The liberty of actuoy as I pleased I would preserve^ what* 

ever might be the risk. If I were worsted m the contest^ 
I would at least have the consolation of reflecting that I 
had exerted myself with enei^. In proportion as I thus 
determined, I drew off my forces from petty incursions, 
and felt tha propriety of acting with premeditation and 
system. I ruminated incessantly upon plans of deliverance^ 
but I was anxious that my choice should not be precipitately 
made. 

It was during this period of my deUberation and unceiv 
tainty that Mr. Forester terminated his visit. He observed 
a strange distance in my behaviour, and^ in his good-na- 
tured, rough way, reproached me for it. I could only, 
answer with a gloomy look of mysterious import, and a 

m 

mournful and expressive silence. He sought me for an ex- 
planation, but I was now as ingenious in avoiding as I had 
before been ardent to seek him; and he quitted our house, 
as he afterwards told me, with an impression, that there 
was some ill destiny that hung over it, which seemed fated 
to make all its inhabitants miserable, without its being pos- 
sible for a by-stander to penetrate the reason. 



X 



CHAPTER XX. ^ 



Mr. Forester had left us about three weeks, when Mr. 
Falkland sent me upon some business to an estate he pos- 
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sessed in a neighbouring county, about fifty miles from 
fais principal residence. The road led in a direction wholly 
wide of the habitation of our late visitor. I was upon my 
return from the place to which I had been sent, when I 
began la fancy to take a survey of the various circumstances 
of my condition, and by degrees lost, in the profoundness 
of my contemplation, all attention to the surrounding ob-^ 
jects. The first determination of my mind was to escape 
from the lynx-eyed jealousy and despotism of Mr. Falk- 
land ; the second to providej by every effort of prudence 
and deliberation I could devise, against the danger with 
which I well knew my attempt must be accompanied. 

Occupied with these meditations, I rode many miles be-^ 
fore I perceived that I had totally deviated from the right 
path. At length I roused myself, and surveyed the horizon 
round me ; but I could observe nothing with which my 
organ was previously acquainted. On three sides, the 
heath stretched as far as the eye could reach ; on the fourth, 
I discovered at some distance a wood of ordinary dimen^- 
sions. Before me, scarcely a single track could be found, 
to inark that any human being had ever visited the spot. 
As the best expedient I could devise, I bent my course 
towards the wood I have mentioned, and then pursued, as 
well as I was able, the windings of the inclosure. This 
led me, after some time, to the end of the heath ; but I 
was still as much at a loss as ever respecting the road I 
should pursue. The sun was hid from me by a grey and 
cloudy atmosphere ; I was induced to continue along the 
skirts of the ^^ood, and surmounted with some difficulty .the 
hedges and other obstacles that from time to time pre- 
sented themselves. My thoughts were gloomy and discon- 
solate; Hhe dreariness of the day, and the sohtude which 
surrounded me, seemed to communicate a sadness to my 
soul. I had proceeded a considerable way, and was over- 
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come with hufiger and fatigue, when i discovered a road 
and a little inn at no great distance. I made up to theai^ 
and upon enquiry found that, instead of pursuing die proper 
direction, I had taken one that led to Mr. Forester^s rather 
than to my own habitation. I alighted^ and was entering 
the house, when the appearance of that gentl^ooian struck 
my eyes. 

IHr. Forester accosted me with kindnei^s, in>ited me into 
the room .where he had been sitting, and enquirei ^hat 
accident had brotight me tp that place. 

While he was speaking, I could not help recollecting 
the extraordinary manner in which we were thus pnce 
more brought t<>geth(er, and a train of ideas was by this 
means suggested to my mind. Spme refre^diment was, by 
Mr. Forester's order, prepared for me ; I sat down, and 
partook of it. Still this thought dwelt upqn n^ y rec»qfiec- 
tioja : — '' Mr. Falkland will never be made acquainted with 
our meeting ; I have an opportunity thrown in my way, 
which if I do not improve, I shall deserve all the conse- 
quences that may result. I can now converse yrith a friend, 
and a power&il friend, without fear of bean;g watQJtued and 
overlooked." What wonder that I was tempted to disdope, 
not Mr. Falkland's secret, but my own ^itp^ion, said F^- 
jDaive the advice of a man. of worth and ei^peri^nce, i^hich 
might perhaps be adequately done ^ddiout entering into 
any detail injurious to ^ny patron? . 

Mr. forester, on his part, expri^sed a ^m$^ to learn 
why it was I thought myself unhappy, and why Ihfiid 
avoided, him during the latter part of his residence under 
the same roof, as evidently as I had before, taken pleasure 
in h» CQinmunijCations. I replied, that I could give him 
but an imperfect satisfaction upon these points ; but what I 
could, I would willingly explain. The fact, I piroci^d^, 
was, tfaiit thQre were reasons which rendered it imposi3ible 
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for trie to have a tranquil itioment under the roof of Mr. 
Falkktnd; I- h^ revolved the matter again and agaiiit in 
my mind, and was flrialty«Donvinced tliat I owed it to my-c> 
self to withdraw from his service. I added, that I was 
sensible, by this hi^lf-confidence, I might, rather seem to 
merit the disapprobatioin 6f Mr. Forester- than his counte- 
daiiee; but I declared iny persuasion that, if he could be 
acquainted with flie wh6le affair, however strange my be- 
hilviour Might at present appear, he would applaud my 
reserve. ^ 

He atppeared to muse fbr a nioment upon what I ha4\ 
said,' and then asked what reason I conld have to complain 
of Mr. Falkland? I replied, that I entertained the 'deepest 
reverence for my patron ; I admired his abilities, and con- 
sidered hini as fonhed for the benefit of his species. I 
should in my own opinion be the vile^ of miscreants, if I 
littered a whisper to his disadvantage. But this did not 
avail : I was hot fit for him ; perhaps I was not good 
enough for hiin; at all events, I mast be perpetually 
miserable so long as I continned to live with him. 

I observed Mr. Forester gaze upon me. eagerly with 
cariosity and surprise; but this circumstance I did not 
think proper to notice. Having recovered himself, he en- 
quired, why then, thAt bemg the c?ise, I did not quit his 
serviefe ? I answered, what he now touched upon was 
thstt which most of all oontribut^d to my misfortune. Mr. 
Falkland was not ignorant of my dislike to my prfesent 
sittiatidn ; perhaps he thought it unreasonable, unjust ; but 
I Mts^ thai ht wotiSd iievet be Wought to consent to my 
giviig wa^ to it 

Here Mr. Forester interrupted me, and, smiling^ said, I 
xaA^^i obstacles, an'd overrated my oWn importan<;e; 
Adding, ttett be ^ould undertake to remrove that difficulty, 
a$ t^^U tti to i^oVide me ^th a friore agreeable appointr< 
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ment. This suggestion produced in me a serious alariir. 
I replied, that I must entreat him upon no account to think 
of applying to Mr. Falkland up#Q the subject, I added, 
that perhaps I was only betraying my imbecility; but in 
reaUty, unacquainted as I was with experience and the 
world, I i^as afimd, though disgusted with my present re- 
sidence, to expose myself upon a mere project of my own, 
to the resentment of so considerable a man as JVIr. Falkland, 
If he, would favour me with his advice upon the subject, or 
if he would only give me leave to hope for his protection 
in case of any unforeseen accident, this was all I presumed 
to request ; and, thus encouraged, I ^^ould venture to obey 
the dictates of my inclination, and fly in pursuit of my lost 
tranquillity. 

Having thus opened myself to this generous iriend, as 
far as I could do it with propriety and safety^ he sat for 
some time silent, with an air of deep reflection. At length, 
with a countenance of unusual severity, and a characteristic 
fierceness of manner and voice, he thus addressed me : 
^^ Young man, perhaps you. are ignorant of the nature of 
the conduct you at present hold. May be, you do not 
know that where there is. mystery, there is always some- 
thing at bottom that will not bear th^ telling. Is this the 
way to obtain the favour of a man of consequence and 
respectability? To pretend to make a. confidenee, and 
then tell him a disjointed story that has not common sense 
initr 

I answered, that, whatever were the amount of that 
prejudice, I must submit I placed my hope of a candid 
construction, in the present instance, in the rectitude of 
nature. 

He went on : " You do so ; do you ? I tell you, mr, 
the rectitude of my nature is an enemy to disguise. €k>me, 
boy, you must know that I understand these things better 
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tlian you. Tell all| or expect nothing from me but censure 
and contempt/' 

*' Sir/' replied I, '^ I have spoken from deliberation ; I 
have told you my choice, and, whatever be the result, I 
must abide by it. If in this misfortune you reAise me your 
assiisttance, here I must end, having gained by the com- 
munication only your ill opinion and displeasurie.'' 

He looked hard at me, as if he would see me through. 
At length he relaxed his features, and softened his manner. 
«' You are a foohsh, headstrong boy,'' said he, 'Vand I 
shall have an eye upon you. I - shall never place jn you 
the confidence I have done. But — I will not desert you. 
At present, the balance between approbaUon and dislike is 
in your favour. How long it will last, I cannot tell ; I en- 
gage for nothing. But it is my rule to act as I feel. I will 
for this time do as you require ; — and, pray God, it may 
answer. I will receive you, either now or hereafter, under 
my roof, trusting &at I shall have no reaison to repent, 
and that appearances will terminate as favourably as I wish, 
though I scarcely know how to hope it." 

We were engaged in the earnest discussion of subjects, 
thus interesting to my peace, when we were interrupted by 
an event the most earnestly to have been deprecated. 
Without the smallest notice, and as if he had dropped upon 
us from the clouds, Mr. fflii^io^i^ Km^af ipfq f^p ^/^/^«i 4 

found afterwards tbat Mr. Forester had come thus far upon 
an appointment to meet Mr. Falkland, and that the place 
of their intended rendezvous was at the next stage. Mr. 
Forester was detained at the iniTwhere we now were by 
our accidental rencounter^ iind in reality had for the 
moment forgotten his appointment ; while Mr. Falkland, 
not finding him where he expected, proceeded thus far 
towards the house of his kinsman. To me the meeting was 
the most unaccountable in the world. 
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I instantly foresaw the dreadful complicatieii of dusfbr^ 
tune that was included in this event. * To Mr. ifi'alkfaiid, the 
meeting betweeti litie and his relation, miist appear not 
accidental,* hut, on niy parta^t least, the resMt of desigou 

^ * * ■ * " ■ 

I was- totally out of tlie road I had been, triivelling hy h& 
direction ; I w^ in a roiad ihat led directly to the hduse oT 
Mr. Forester. What must he thmk of this ? How must 
he siippos« I catne to thitt-p^icei? The trutii, if told, that I 
C4tn6 (here w^ont design, ^nd purely in cdn§equen6e of 
, hayiiig Yosi my ^ay, must appeal to be th^ n:)(6st.pal{>a1&le 
lie that ever w^S devised, . - 

r * 

, . Here th^n I stood detected. hi the fact of that intercourse 
which had been so sevensly forbidden. But in this itistaice 
ijL Was infinitely "^orse than in those W^ich had already 
given so much disturbance tb Mr* Falkland. It was th^ii 
frarit and ui^Aeealed; and therefore the' presumpticfh 
was, that it was for ptirposes that required ho' concealment. 
Bnt the tir^sent faiterview, if concerted, w^ In the most 
emphaticat d#gre€^ clandestine. Nor was it less perilous 
thai\. it wiMS clandestine.t ii had been fbrbllddeii with the 
iHoii dreadfid tni^Qa^es; an&iMfr; Ftfkland v^aS not ig~ 
norant how deep an impres^oni those menaces had -made 
upon my imagination.* Such it meeting, thereftnre, coufd 
not have been concerted undei^ sii<£ (;ircumtstances, tot a 
trivial purpose, or for any purpose' ihat his heart ^ hot 
ache to think of. Stich w^ ih,t amouiii of niy bniit^, such 
was the agony my appearance wai^. calculated to inspire; 
and it was reasonable to suppose (hat ihh penalty I hitd(6 
Expect . would be proportionable. The threats of Mt. 
fmimd kill sbiiiided in my ears, HA I^^.in a transp6*ff 
oil terror. 

The condtict of t&e sathie liian ik difi^rent circuuaiiitd&c^^ 
' is bften so various as to render it very difflehft id tS iic- 
Hpbvnted for. Mr. Falttland, in this, to hiiti, terrible crisis,. 
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did not seem ta be in any degree hurried away by passion* 
For a moment he was damb ; his eyes glared with- astonish-^s) 
ment; add the next moment, a^ it w^, he had the itiost ^ 
perfect calmness and self-coirimand. Had It been other- 
wise/ I have no doubt tliat I should instantly have entered 
intd ail explanation of Aer miiaiiijer in which. I came there; 
the ingenuousness and consistency of which could not K^t 
have been in some degree-attended with "a favotirable event. 
But, as it was, I'sitffereimys§l|to beovericdme; Tyield^d,, 
as in a former instance, to ^e discomfiting influence df 
surprise. I dared licarcely. breathe ; I bhserved the ap- 
i>earaiices with 6qual anxiety ai^d surprise, . Mr. FalUkndl 
quietly ordered tde tp return hdme, and take along with 
me the groom hi& had brought with him. I obeyed* iif 
silence. - * * ' 

I afterwards understood, that he hiquired minutely bt 
Mr. Forester the drcumstaiices ef our meeting ; and that 
that gentlem&Uj^ perceiving that the meeting itself was dis- 
covered, and guided by habits of fra^diess, wliich, when 
once rooted in a character^ it is dMBcuft t6 counteract^ told . 
9fr. Pal&IaiJd every tldng that had 'passed,' together wiAi 
the temarts it had Suggested to his own mind. Mt. Falk- 
land* received the cominutiicaiion with dH ambiguous and 
studied silence, which by no means opei*ated id inj advaii^ 
taige {zif flie ^eady j)bisoiie3 hiind of Mr. Pollster. His 
silence was partly the dhhedt«onseqiiett6e of a UMA watch- 
ful, inquisitive; and dbubting ; and partly perh^s was 
adopted for the kkh 6f the effect it ^aS d^ctilated to priS- 
duce, Mr. Fsdkl^iid not bein^ utiwilHtig to' encotirage pre- 
judices against a chatracter which ttiigKt one day cdftie iii 
competition #itfi his owfl. 

As to iii^,'1 ti^ent h6id^ indeed, tbb t^is Hf^ not a nicKM^tfi 
(d fesist. Mr: Faltlahd, with a piremeaitatioh to which he 
had given the appearsihce of sCfecident, hii take&.care to 
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send with me a guard to attend upon hi$ prisoner. I 
seemed-as if conducting to one of those fortresses, Csoued 
in the history of despotism, firom which the wretched vic- 
tim is never known to come forth aUve ; and when I en- 
tered my chamber, I felt as if I were entering a dungeon. 
I reflected that I was at the mercy of a man, e^^asperated at 
my disobedience, and who was already formed to cruelty 
by successive murders. My prospects were now closed ; 
I was cut off for ever from pursuits that I had meditated 
with inef&ble dehght ; my death might be the event of a 
;\ few hours. I was a victim at the shrine of conscious guilt, 

^ that knew neither rest nor satiety; I should be blotted 

from the catalogue of the hving, and my fate remain eter- 
nally a secret ; the man who added my murder to his 
former crimes, would show himself the next morning, and 
be hailed with the admiration and applause of his species. 

In the midst of these terrible imaginations, one idea pre- 
sented itself that- alleviated my feelings. This was the 
recollection of the strange and unaccountable tranquillity 
which Mr. Falkland had manifested, when he discovered 
me in company with Mr. Forester. I was not deceived by 
this. I knew that the calm was temporary, and would be 
succeeded by a tumult and whirlwind of the most dreadful 
sort. But a man under the power of such terrors as now 
occupied me catches at every reed. I said to myself, 
^' This tranquiUity is a period it is incumbent upon me to 
improve ; the shorter its duration may be found, the more 
speedy am I obliged to be in the use of it." In a word, I 
took the resolution, because I already stood in fear of the 
vengeance of Mr. Falkland, to risk the possibiUty of pro- 
voking it. in a degree still more inexpiable, and terminate 
at once my present state of uncertainty. I had now opened 
my case to Mr. Forester, and he had given me positive 
assurances of his protection. I determined immediately 
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to address the following letter to Mr; Falkland. The con- 
sideration that, if he meditated any thing tragical, #uch a 
letter would only tend to confirm him, did not enter into 
the present feelings of my mind. 

"Sir, 

*' I have conceived the intention of quitting your service. 
This is a measure we ought hoih of us to desire.' I shall 
then he, what it is my duty to he, master of my own actions. 
You will he detivered fi:'ouli the presence of a person, whom 
you cannot prevail upon yourself to hehold without un- 
pleasing emotions. 

'^ Why should you subject me to an eternal penance? 
Why should you consign my youjthfol hopes to suffering 
and despair? Consult the principles of humanity that have 
marked the general course of your proceedings, and do not 
let me, I entreat you, be made the subject of & useless se- 
verity. My heart is impressed with gratitude for your fa- 
vours. I sincerely ask your forgiveness for the many errors 
of my conduct. I consider the treatment I have received 
under your roof, as one almost uninterrupted scene of 
kindness and generosity. I shall never forget my obliga- 
tions to you, and will never betray them. 

" I remain, sir, 

** Your most gratefiil, respectful, 
^^ and dutifiil servant, 

"Caleb Williams.*' 

Such was my employment of the evening of a day whidi 
will be ever memorable in the history of my life. Mr. 
Falkland not being yet returned, though expected every 
hour, I was induced to make use of the pretence of fatigue 
to avoid an interview. I went to bed. It may be imagined 
that my slumbers were neither deep nor refreshing. 
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The next moiling I was iftfbrmea that my patron di<t 
not eome home t!ll late ; that he h^ enquired fbV me, stud, 
being told that I A^as ih bed, bad said nothing (tirther tipon 
the subject. Satisfied in this respect, I went to the brealcr 
fasting parlour, and, though full of ai^ety and trepidation, 
endeavoured to busy myself iii an'anging the booths, and a 
few other little occiqifati^nd, iSH Mr. Fattknd i^oul^ (oine 
down. After a short time I heard his step, which I per- 
fectly well knew how to distinguish, in the ][)assage. Pre- 
i^ntiy he i^op)>ed, and, speiiking to some oiie itf a sort off 
deliberate, bui smothered voice, I overheard him repeat 
my name as enquiring for me. In conformity to the plan I 
had persuaded myself to adopt, I nivw Isdd the letter I had 
written npon the table at which he usually sat, and made 
my exit at one door as Mr. Falkland entered at the other. 
This doiie, I withdrew, ^th ftutterings and palpitation, to 
a private lEpiartmeiit, a sort of Ught closet at the end of the 
libfsE^y, whe^e I ^as accustomed not nnfrequeiltly ix> sit. 
I had Mi been here three minutes, when I heard the 
voiice of Mr. Falkland calling me. I went to him m the li- 
brary. His manner was thatt (>f a msta laboffirmg with some 
dreatdful thought, and encfeavouriiig to give kA air of care- 
lessness and insensibility to his behaviour. Perhiaps no 
carriage of any other sort could have produced a sensation 
of such inexplicable horror, or hsive excited, in the person 
who was its object, such anxious uncertainty about the 
event.—** That is your letter,*' said he, throwing it. 

"My lad," continued he, "I believe now you have played 
lUli yoiir triifcks, and the farce is nearly at M crid I With 
ybiir apisliii'^s and atstifdity, however, you Kave tihight itie 
otife thing; and, whereas before I have wintcd at them 
#ith' torture, I airi now astotigh as in elephant. I §lia!l 
ct-ush you in the end witK the same lidiflfereiice, th'ft; | 
would any other little iiisect that dii^tiirted my sererfSy, 
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"I am iinabte to tell what |)roiig}it itbppt yojir iQeetuog 
with JVfr. Forepter yesterday- It migbt be deMgir; it noight 
be accident. 3ut, I shall npjt fc^rget it. Yqu write me 
her<?, th:^ you arie d^^irous to quit my servicja. To that 
I have a phort answer : You Dey,er sh^U quit it with life/ ^ 
If you attempt it, you sh^l never cpase to ru^ yciur folly ai f / ^^ t** 
long as you e?ist. Th^t i^ jpay will ; wd J wi)l npt hav^ ^ ^ V. 
it resisted. The viery next time you dippbey me in ihsc 
or any other article, there is an end of yqur vagaries for 
^<er. PeAaps your situation may be a pitiaU^e one; it 
is for ypM to lopk tp that. I oi^ly kpow that it is in your 
j>Qwer to prevent its growing worse ; no time nov chance 
diall ever make it better. 

^' Do not imagine I am afrj^id of ypu I I wear an armpnr, 
i^^^jost which all jqxfv i^tre^pons are impotent. I have dug 
a pit for you ; and wrtnchever way you move, Jbackw^itd or 
fprw^d, to the right or the left, itis ready to sw^pw ypu. 
&B still! If once ypu faH, call a^ loud as you will* no i^i^n 
on earth shall hear your cries ; prepare a tale however 
plansible, or however true, the whole world shaj) e^^^rate 
you for an impostpr. Your innocence shall be of no &emce 
to ypu ; I Jfpigh at SO feeble a defence. It is I that ^y. it ; 
you may believe what I tell you. — Dp you not know, mise- 
*rable wreti^ I" ajded he, suddenly altering his tpne, .and 
stamping upon the ^ound wUh f^ry, '' that I h^^vg swj^hJq 

loyeitma^e^^^^e whole w^^pd ite iwhahitantntaken 
to|Q^r? And^o ypu think that you shall wound it? 
Begone, miscreant I reptile 1 and cease to contend with in- 

^m^mpuntable ppwer I" 

The part of my histpry which I am now r^ting^ is Ihat 
whiisbk I reflept upon i»pth the least cojiiplac^ney. Why was • 
it, that I was cpce more totally overcome by the imperious 
carriage of Mr. Falkland, and unaUe to utter a word P The 
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reader will be prei^nted with many occasions in the sequel 
in which I wanted neither faciUty in the invention of expe^ 
dients, nor fortitude in entering upon my justification. Per- 
secution at length gave firmness to my character, and taught 
me the better part of manhood. But in the present in- / 
stance I was irresolute, overawed, and abashed. 

The speech I had heard was the dictate of irenzy, and it 
created in me a similar fi*enzy. It determined me to do 
the very thing against which I was thus solemnly warned, 
and fly fit)m my patron's house. I could not enter into 
parley with him ; I could no longer endure the vile subju- 
gation he imposed on me. It was in vain that my reason 
warned me of the rashness of a measure^ to be taken without 
concert or preparation. I seemed tp be in a state in which 
reason had no power. I felt as if I could coolly survey 
the several arguments of the case, perceive that they had 
prudence, truth, and common sense on their side; and then 
smswer, I am under the guidance of a director more ener- 
getic than you. 

I was not long in executing what I had thus rapidly de- 
tmnined. I fixed on the evenmg of that very day as the 
period of my evasion. Even in this short interval I had 
perhaps suffident time for deliberation. But all oppor- 
tunity was useless to me; my mind was fixed, and each 
succeeding moment only increased the unspeakable eager- 
ness with which I meditated my escape. The hours usually 
observed by our family in this country residence were re- 
gular; and one in the morning was the time I selected for 
my undertaking. 

In searching the apartment where I dlept, I had fonnerly 
discovered a concealed door, %'hich led to a small apart- 
ment of the most secret nature, not uncommon in homesso 
old as that of Mr. Falkland, and which had perhaps served 
as a refiige fit)m persecution, pr a security from the inv^- 
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terate hostilities o£.a-bflffbftFaufr^ge. I believed no person 
was acquainted with this hiding-place but myself. I felt 
unaccountably impelled to remove into it the different ar- 
ticles of my personal property. I ioould not at present take 
them away with me. If I were never to recover them, I 
felt that it would be a gratification to my sentiment, that no 
trace of my existence should be found after my departure. 
Having completed t]ieir removal, and waited iW. the hour I 
had previously chosen, I stole down quietly from my 
chamber with a lamp in my hand. I went along a p^sage 
that led to a small door opening into the garden, and then 
crossed the garden, to a gate that intersected an elm-walk 
and a private horse-path on the outside. 

I could scarcely beiieve my good fortune in having thus 
far executed my design without interruption. The terrible 
images Mr. Falkland's menaces had suggested to my mind, 
made me expect impediment and detection at every step ; 
though the impassioned state of my mind impelled me to 
advance with desperate resolution. He probably, however, 
counted too securely upon the ascendancy of his sentiments, 
when imperiously pronounced, to think it necessary to take 
precautions against a sinister event. For myself, I drew a 
favourable omen as to the final result of my project, from 
the smoothness of success that attended it in the outset. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The first plan that had suggested itself to me was, to gb 
to the nearest public road, and take the earliest stage for 
liOndon. There I believed I should be most safe from dis- 
covery, if the vengeance of Mr. Falkland should prompt 
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him to pursue m6 ;, apd I did not doubt, among the multiplied 
resources of the metropoli^i) to find something which should 
§uj^est to j^e an eligible mode of disponing of my person 
^nd industry. I reserved Mr. Fprester in my airangement, 
as a last resource^ not to b^ called forth unless for i^une- 
diate protedip^ from the hand pf persecution and power. 
I w;as destitute of that e^perie^ce of the world, wbiph pan 
alone render us fertile in resources, or enable us to instijtute 
a j[ust comparispn l^et^i^en the Resources t}iat offer them- 
selves. I was like the fascinated anji^nal) ithj^t is seiz^4 ^4t 
the most terrible apprehensions, ^t the sfame tipie that he is 
incapable of ^equateiy considering jbr his p:wn safety. 

The mode of my proceci^s^being digjested, I ]t;*aped, wj^ 
a dieerful heart, the unfrequented p^h it ;\vas npw fie-^ 
cessary ^pr me to pursue, .f'he. night was glpp^y aiid it 
^izded wifb rain. Bi^t ^bese were pifi^u^ta^^es I had 

' scarcely the pow^r to perceive : all wa^ sunsjbdne and joy 
wit^niie* Ihapdly felt the groun/i; I repeated to myself 
a thoussmd times, '' T^m free. What concern h^ftvej .wji)db 
danger Wfd^Jarm? I fc^ t^t ][ a^^ frejB ; , I fe^ jtjbat lyinil 
continue ap. What pp:wer is able to ^old in chaiip^ a mi^jd 
ardent and determined ? What pp;^e^ pan ^i^^use )j^ ^^ap 
to die, whpse whole soul commands him io continue to 

, live ?" I looked back with ajb^ojrrfjpipe to the siibjpption in 
which I had been held. I did not hate the author of my 
misfortunes — truth anc* justice acquit me of that ; I rather 
pitied the hard destiny to which he seemed condemned. — 
But I thought with unspeakable loathing of those errors, in 
consequence of which every m^ is fieited to be, more or 
ess, the tyrant or the slave. I was astonished at the folly 
of my .^p^ci^s, ^at ih^y did npt rise up as pne maji, and 
Aajce p^ phai^s so igiaojiniuipus, %n^ imery so insuppprt- 
abJe. So for as related to iny^^lf, I respjLv^d — and .tb» 
resplution has n^yer been entirely forgotten by me*—tP hpld 
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myself disengaged from this odious scene, and never fill the 41 

part either of the oppressor 'or thfe sufiferer. 

My mind continued in this enthusiastical state, full of 
confidence, and accessible only to such a portion of fear as 
served rather to keep up a state of pleasurable emotion^ 
than to gi^erate an^ish and distress, during the whdle of 
thigf nocturnal expedition. After a walkof thre^ hours, I 
arrived, without accident, at the village from which I hoped 
to have taken my passage for the metropolis. At this early 
hour every thing was qutet; no sound of any thing' Human 
saluted my ear. It was with difficulty th^ I gained admit- 
tance into the yard of the inn, where I found a single ostler 
taking care of some horses. From him I received the un- 
welcome tidings, that the coach was not expected till six 
o^clock in the morning of the day after to-morrow, its 
route through that town recurring only three times a week. 

This intelligence gave the first check to the rapturous in- 
ebriation by which my mind had been possessed from the 
moment I quitted the habitation of Mr. Falkland. The 
whole of my fortune in ready cash consisted of about 
eleven guineas.- I had about fifty more, that had fallen 
to me from the disposal of my property at the death of my 
father ; but that was so vested as to preclude it from imme- 
diate use, and leven doubted whether it would not be found > 
better ultimately to resign it, than, by claiming it, to risk the 
fiirnishing a clew to what I most of all dreaded, the per- 
secution of Mr. Falkland; — There was nothing I so ardently 
desired as the annihilation of all ftiture intercourse between 
us, that he should not know there was such a person on 
the earth as myself, and that I sfhould nev^r more hear the 
repetition of a name which had been so fatal to my peace. 

Thus circumstanced, I conceived frugality to be an ob- 
ject by no means unworthy of my attentibn, unable as I 

14 
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wa^ to jirognoaticate what di^couragmients wd delays 
might present themselves to the aocomj^ishmeiit of my 
wishes, af^er my arrival in London, for this and othcfr 
reasons^ | determined to adhere to my design of trftvcjling 
hy the stage ; it only remaining for nye to eonisider in whait 
»iann^ I should prevent the eventful delay of twenty-four 
^oiirs from becomingr by any untoward event, a source of 
'ue;ff calamity. It was by no means advisable to remain in 
the vill^e where I now ^as during this interval ; nor did 
I evep think proper to employ it, in proceeding on foot 
along the great road. I therefore decided upon making a 
ciri^uit, the direction of which should se^ni at first extremely 
wide of i]Ay intended route, and then, suddenly taking a dif- 
ferent inclination, should enable me tp arrive by the close of 
day at a market-town twelve utiles nearer to the metropolis. 
Having fixed the economy of the^ day, and. persuaded 
myself tl^at it wbs the best which, upd^ the circumstances, 
could be adopted, I dismissed, for the most part, all further 
.anxieties fi*om my mind, and eagerly yielded myself up to 
the different amusements that ^rose. I rested and went 
fpri^ard at the impulse of die inoipent. At one time I re- 
clined upon a bank immersed in contemplation, and at 
auQther ei^erted myself to ai^lyse the prospects which 
sucp^eded eacli otl^er. The haziness of the mpniing waa 
follpwed by a spirit-stirring and beautifiil day. With the 
diic^ty.. SQ charactpri^ip pf a youthfiil mind, ) forgot the 
anguish wl^ipb had lately been my cpntinua} guest, and ac- 
cupied 9^y$^C entirely iu dreavi^ of fiiture novelty and 
felicii^y. I scarcely ever, in the whole course of my e^ii^- 
ence, spei^t a d^ of more varipu^ or exquisite gratification. 
It fiirifished a sti^oi^ apd per)iaps upt an imsalutary cop- 
trast, io the t^i^rpjcs i^^^ ^ad p^ec^ded^ wd the dreadfiil 
scenjes ih^ awaited W- 
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In the evening I arrived at the place of my destination, 
^nd enquired for the inn at which the coach was accus- 
tomed to cpU. A circumstance, however, had previously 
excited my attention, and reproduced in me a state of 

Though it was already dark before I reached the town, 
my observation had been attracted by a man, who passed 

* 

me on horseback in the opposite direction, about half a mile 
on the other side of the town. There Was an inquisitive- 
ness in his gesture that I did not like ; and, as far as I 
couM discern his figure, I protiounced him an ill-looking 
man. He had not passed me more than two minutes before 
I heard the sound of a horse advancing slowly behind me. 
These circumstances impressed some degree of uneasy 
sensation upon my mind. I first mended my pace ; and, 
this not appearing to answer the purpose, I afterwards 
loitered, that the horseman might pass me. He did so ; 
and, as I glanced at him, I thought I saw that it was the 
saune man. He now put his horse into a trot, and entered 
the town. I followed ; and it was not long before I per- 
ceived him at the door of an alehouse, drinking a mug of 
beer. This, however, the darkness prevented me from 
discovering, till I was in a manner upon him. I pushed 
forward, and saw him no more, till, as I entered the yard 
of the inn where I intended to sleep, the same man sud- 
denly rode up to me, and asked if my name were Wil- 
liams. 

This adventure, while it hdd been passings expelled 
the gaiety of my mind, and filled me with anxiety. The ap-^ 
prehension, however, that I felt, appeared to me ground- 
less : if I were pursued, I took it for granted it would be by 
some of Mr. Falkland's people, and not by a stranger. The 
darkness took from me some of the simplest expedients of 

1^* 
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precaution. I determined at least to proceed to the inn, 
and make the necessary enquiries. 

. I no sooner heard the sound of the horse as I entered 
the yard, and the question proposed tome hy the rider, 
than the dreadful certainty of what I feared instantly took 
possession of my mind. Every incident connected with my 
late ahhorred situation was calculated to impress me with 
the deepest alarm. My first thought was, to betake myself 
to the fields, and trust to the swiftness of my flight for 
safety. But this was scarcely practicable : I remarked that 
my enemy was alone ; and I believed that^ man to man, I 
might reasonably hope to get the better of him, either by 
the firmness of my determination, or the subtlety of my 
invention. 

Thus resolved, I replied in an impetuous and peremptory 
tone, that I was the man he took me for ; adding, '^ I guess 
your errand; but it is to no purpose. You come to con- 
duct me back to Falkland House ; but no force shall ever 
drag me to that place alive. I have not taken my resolution 
without strong reasons ; and all the world shall not per- 
suade me to alter it. I am an Englishman, and it is the 
privilege of an EngUshman to be sole judge and master of 
his own actions.*' 

" You are in the devil of a hurry," repUed the man, " to 
guess my intentions, and tell your own. But your guess is 
right ; and mayhap you may have reason to be thankful 
that my errand is not something worse. Sure enough the 
Squire expects you; — but I have a letter, and when you 
have read that, I suppose you will come oiFa tittle of your 
stoutness. If that does not answer, it will then be time to 
think what is to be done next." 

Thus saying, he gave me his letter, which was from Mr. 
Forester, whom, as he told me, he had left at Mr. Falk- 
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land's house. I w€nt into a room of the inn for the purpose 
of residing it, and^v^as followed by the bearer. The letter 
was as follows : — 

" Williams, 

^^ My brother Falkland has sent the bearer in pursuit of 
you. He expects that, if found, you will return with him : 
I expect it too. It is of the utmost consequence to your 
future honour and character. After reisiding these Unes, if 
you are a villain and a rascal, you will perhaps endeavour to 
fly ; if your conscience tells you you ayj^e innocent, you will, 
out of all doubt, comeback. Show me then whether I 
have been your dupe; and, while I was won oyer by your 
seeming ingenuousness, have suffered myself to be made 
the tool of a designing knave. If you come, Fpledge my- 
self that, if you clear your reputation, you shall not only be 
free to go wherever you please, but shall receive every 
assistance in my power to give. Remember I engage for 
nothing further than that. 

" Valentine Forester." 

What a letter was this ! To a mind like mine, '^glowiiig 
with the love of virtue, such an address was strong enough 
to draw the person to whom it was addressed from one end 
of the earth to the other. My mind was full of confidence 
and energy. I felt my own innocence, and was determined 
to assert it. I was willing to be driven out a fugitive ; I 
even .rejoiced in my escape, and cheerfully went out into 
the world destitute of every provision, and depending for 
my future prospects upon my own ingenuity. 

Thus much, said I, Falkland I you, may do. Dispose of 
me as you please with respect to the goods of fortune ; but 
you shall neither make prize of my libeity, nor sully the 
whiteness of my name. I repassed in my thoughts every 
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memorable incident that had happeniod to me under \i& 
roof. I could recollect nothing, except the affair of the 
mysterious trunk, out of which the shadow of a crimiiid 
accu8ati<m could be extorted. In that instance my conduct 
had been highly reprehensible, and I had never looked 
bad£ upon it without remorse and self-condemnation. But 
I did not believe that it was of the nature of those actiMis 
which can be brought under legal censure, I couU siiU 
less peifiuade.myself that Mr. Falkland, who shuddered at 
the very possibility of detection^ and who oon^dered him- 
self as completely in my power, would dare to iHing for- 
ward a subject so closely connected with the ioitemal agony 
of his soul. In a word, the more I reflected on the phraaes 
of Mr. Forester's biUet, die less could I imi^e the nature 
of those scenes to which they were to serve as a prelude. 
The* inscrutableness, however, of the mystery they con- 
tained, did not suffice to overwhelm my courage. My 
mind seemed to undergo an entire revolution. Timid 
and embarrassed as I had felt myself, when I regarded 
Mr; Falkland as my clandestine and domestic foe, I now 
conceived that the case was entirely altered. '' Meet me," 
said I, '* as an open accuser : if we must contend, let us 
contend in the face of day ; and then, unparalleled as your 
resources may be, I will not fear you.'* Innocence and 
guilt were, in my apprehension, the things in the whole 
world the most opposite to each other. I would not 
suffer myself to believe, that the former could be con- 
founded with the latter, unless the innocent oian first al- 
lowed himself to be subdued in mind, before he waa dor-. 
frauded of the good opinion of mankind. Virtue rising 
superior to every calamity, defeating by a plain unvarnished 
tale all the stratagems of vice, and throwing hack iu^wbl 
her adversary the confusion with which he had hopedt to 
overwhelm her, was one of the favourite subjects o£ my 
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youthful reveries, l determined never to prove a(n in- 
strument of destriietioff to Mr. Fdktand; but {was iiot less 
resolute to obtain justice to myself. 

The issue of all these eohfidehC hopes I shafU imme- 
diately have ooeasion to relate. It Was thus, with fh^ most 
generous aild uiidoubfiilg: spMt, Q^t I rushed upon irre- 
trievable ruin. 

'* Friend,'' said I to the be^Ter, after a considerable in- 
terval of sSeuce, "you are right Thisr is, hi^ed, ah 
extraordinary letter you have brouglit me ; but it stnswers 
its purpose. I will certainly go with you now, ^atever be 
the consequence. No pei^on shall eVCT impute hhbM to 
me, so long as I have it in my pbWer to cle» inysetf.'' 

1 felt, in the circumstsoides in wliich I wai placed by 
Mr. Forester's tetter, not merely a willingness, but an 
alacrity and impatience, to i^turn; We procured a second 
horscf. We proceeded oA our journey in silence. Ji/ty mind 
was occupied again in endeavouring to account for Mr. 
Forester's letter. I knew the inflexibility and sternness of 
JVIr. Falkland's mind in accomplishing the pui^oses he had 
atjieart; but I also knew that every virtuous and magna- 
nimous principle was congenial to his character. 

When we arrived, midnight was already past, and we 
were obliged to waken one of the servants to give us ad- 
miUance. I found that Mr. Forester bad lefit d message 
for me, in consideration of the possibility of my arrival 
during the night, directly me immediately to go to bed, 
and to take care that I did not come weary and exhausted 
to the business of the following day. I endeavoured to 
take his advice; but my slumbers were liiirefresbing and 
disturbed. I suffered, however, Ho reduction of courage : 
the singulanty of my situation, my conjectures with respect 
to the pries^it, my eagerness for the future, did not alldw 
me to sink into a languid and inactive state. 
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Next morning the first person I saw was Mr. Forester/ 
He told me diat he did not yet know what Mr. Falkland 
had to allege against me, for that he had refiised to know. 
He had arrived at the house of his brother by appoint- 
ment on the preceding day to settle some indispensable 
business, his intention having been to depart the moment 
the business was finished, as he knew that conduct on his 
part would be most agreeable to Mr% Falkland. But he was 
no sooner come, than he found the whole house in eon- 
fusion, the alarm of my elopement having been given a few 
hours before. Mr. Falkland had despatched servants in 
all directions iA pursuit of me ; and the servant from the 
market-town arrived at the same moment with Mr. Forester, 
with intelligence that a persion answering the descnption 
he gave, had been there very early in the morning enquir- 
ipg respecting the stage to London. 

Mr. Falkland seemed extremely disturbed at this infor- 
mation, and exclaimed on me with acrimony, as an unthank- 
ful and unnatural villain. 

Mr. Forester replied, ^^Have more command of yourr- 
self, sir! Villain is a serious appellation, and must not be 
trifled with. Englishmen are fi*ee ; and no man is to be 
charged wi^ villainy, because he changes one source of 
subsistence for another.^' 

Mr. Falkland shook his head, and with a smile^ expcessive 
of acute sensibility^ said, "Brother, brother, you are the 
dupe of his art. I always considered, him Tvith an eye of 
suspicion, and was aware of his depravity. But I have 

just discovered " 

" Stop, sir !" interrupted Mr. Forester. "I own I thought 
that, in a moment of acrimony, you might be employing 
harsh epithets in a sort of random style. But if you have 
a serious accusation to state, we must not be told of that, 
till it is known whether the lad is within reach of a hearings 
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I am indifferent myself about the good opinion of others. 
It is what the world bestows and retracts with so little 
thought, that I can make no account of its decision. But 
that does not authorise me lightly to entertain an ill opinion 
of another. The slenderest allowance I think I can make 
to such as I consign to be the example and terror of their 
species, is that of being heard in their own defence. ^ It is 
a wise principle that requires the judge to come into court 
uninformed of the merits of the cause he is to try; and to 
that principle I am determined to conform as an individual. 
I shall always think it right to be severe and inflexible in 
my treatment of offenders ; but the severity I exercise in 
the sequel, must be accompanied with impartiality and cau- 
tion in what is prehminary." 

While Mr. Forester related to me these particulars, he 
obseived me ready to breakout into some of the expressions 
which the narrative suggested; but he would not suffer 
me to speak. "No," said he; "I would not hear Mr. 
Falkland against you; and I cannot hear you in your 
defence. I come to you at present to speak, and not to 
hear. I thought it right to warn you of your danger, but 
I have nothing more to do now. Reserve what you have 
to say to the proper time. Make the best slory jyou can 
for yourself — true, if truth, as I hope, will serve your pur- 
pose; but if not, the most plausible and ingenious you can 
invent.' That is what self-defence requires from every 
man, where, as it always happens to a man upon his trial, 
he has the whole world against him, and has his own battle 
to fight against the world. Farewell; and God send you 
a good deUverance! If Mr. Falkland's accusation, whatever 
it be, shall appear premature, depend upon having me 
more zealously your friend than ever. If not, this is the 
last act of friendship you will ever receive from me !" 

It may be believed that this address, so singular, so sch 
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lemn, so big with conditional menace, did not greatly tend 
to encourage me. I was totally ignorant of the charge to 
be advanced against me; and not a little sistoftished, ^hen 
it was in my power to be in the most formidable degree 
the accuser of Mr. Falkland, to find the principles of equity 
so completely reversed, as for the innocent but instructed 
individual to be the party accused atid suffering, instead of 
having, as was natural, the real criminal act his mercy. I 
was still more astonisned at the superhuman power Mr. 
Falklaitd seemed to possess, of bringing the object of his 
persecution within the sphere of his authority ; a reflection 
attended with some check to that eagerness and boldness 
of spirit, which now constituted the ruling pass»on of lifty 
mind. ^ 

Qut this was no time for lAeditation. f o the sufferer 
the course of events is taken out of his directiol!!, and he is 
hurried along with: an irresistible force, without finding it 
within the compass of his efforts to check their rapidity. I 
was allowed only a short time to recollect myself, when 
my trial commenced. I was conducted to Aie Bbrary, 
where I hsitd passed se many happy and so many contem- 
plative hours, and found there Mr. Forester and &ree or 
four of the servants already assembled, in expectation of 
me and my accuser. Every thing was calculated to suggest 
to me that I must trust only in the justice of the paHies con- 
cerned, and had nothing to hope from their indulgence. 
Mr. Falkland entered at one door, almost as soon as I 
entered at the other. 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

He b^^n: *' It has been the principie of my life, aever 
to inflict a wilfiil injury upon any thing that fives; I need 
not express my re^et, when I find myself obliged to be 
the fropiulgator of a criminal charge. How gladly wonld 
I pass unnoticed the evil I have sustained ; but I owe it to 
society to detect an offender, and prevent other men firom 
being imposed upon, as I have been, by an appearance of 
integrity." 

" It would be better," interrupted Mr. Forester, " tospeak 
directly to the point. We ought not, though unwarily, by 
apologisinjg for ourselves, to create at such a time a pre- 
judice against an individual, against whom a criminal accu- 
sation will always be prejudice enough." 

'^ I strongly suspect," continued lyir. Falkland, *Hlus yom^ 
man, who has been peculiarly the object of my kindness, of 
having robbed me to a considerable amount." 

** What," rq)Ued Mr. Forester, " are the grounds of your 
suspicion ?" ^ 

'^ The first of them is the aetual loss I have sustained, in 
notes, jewels, and plate. I have missed bank-notes to ike 
amount of nine hundred pounds, three gold repeaters of 
considerable value, a complete set of diamonds, the pro- 
perty of my late mother, and several other articles." 

'' And why," continued my arbitrator, astoniirhmeBt, 
grief, and a desire to retain his self-possession, strongly 
contending in his countenance and voioei, '' do you fix on 
this young man as the instrument of the depredation P" 
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^' I found him, on my coming home, upon the day when 
every thing was in disorder from the alarm of fire, in the 
very act of quitting the private apartment where these 
articles were deposited. He was confounded at seeing me, 
and hastened to withdraw as soon as he possibly could/' 

^' Did you say nothing to him — take no notice of the con- 
fusion your sudden appearance produced?'' 

^4 asked what was his errand in that place. He was at 
first so terrified and overcome that be could not answer 
mie. Afterwards, with a good deal of faltering, he said 
that, when all the servants were engaged in endeavouring 
to save the most valuable part of my property, he had come 
hither with the same view *, but that he had as yet removed 
nothing." 

" Did you immediately examine to see that every thing 
was safe ?" 

' ^'No. I was accustomed to confide in his honesty; and 
I was suddenly called away, in the present instance, to 
attend to the increasing progress of the flames. I there- 
fore only took out the key from the doqr of the apartment, 
having first locked it, and, putting it in my pocket, hast- 
ened to go where my presence seemed ihdispensably ne- 
cessary." 

" How long was it before you missed your property ?" 

" The same evening. The hurry of the scene had driven 
the circumstance entirely out of my mind, till, going by 
accident near the apartment, the whole afiair, together with 
the singular and equivocal behaviour .of Williams, rushed 
at once upon my recollection. I immediately entered, ex- 
amined the trunk in which these things were contained, 
and, to my astonishment, found the lodes broken, and the 
property gone." 

*' What steps did you take upon this discovery?" 

*♦ I sent for WilUams and talked to him very seriously 
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Upon the subject. But he had now perteolly vcvin LJ-td \i\> 
self-command, and calmly and stoutly denied all knowledge 
of the matter. I urged him with the enormousness of the 
offence, but I made no impression. He did not discover 
either the surprise and indignation one would have ex- 
pected from a person entirely innocent, or the uneasiness 
that generally attends upon guilt. He was rather silent 
and reserved. I then informed him, that I should proceed 
in a manner different from what he might perhaps expect. 
I would not, as is too frequent in such cases, make a general 
search ; for Ihad rather lose my property for ever without 
redress, than expose a multitude of innocent persons to 
anxiety and injustice^ My suspicion, for the present^ uh> 
avoidably fixed upon him. But, in a matter of so great 
consequence, I was determined not to act upon suspicion. 
I would neither incur the possibility of ruining him, being 
innocent, nor be the instrument of exposing others to his 
depredations, if guilty. I should therefore merely insist 
upon his continuing in my service. He might depend upon 
it he should be well watched, and I trusted the whole truth 
would eventually appear. Since he avoided confession 
now^ I advised him to consider how far it was Ukely he 
would come off with impunity at last. This I determined 
on, that the moment he attempted an escape, I would 
consider that as an indication of guilt, and proceed accord- 
ingly." 

"What circumstances have occurred from that time to 
the present ?" 

"None upon which I can infer a certainty of guilt; 
several that agree to favour a suspicion. From that time 
Williams was perpetually uneasy in his situation, always 
desirous, as it now appears, to escape, but afraid to adopt 
' such a measure without certain precautions. It was not 
long after, that you, Mr. Forester, became my visitor. I 
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observed, with dissatisfaction, the growing intercourse be- 
tween you, reflecting on the equivocalness of his character, 
and the attempt he would probably make to render you 
the dupe of his hypocrisy. I accordingly threatened him 
severely; and I believe you observed the change that 
presently after occurred in his behaviour with relation iQ 
you." 

^' I did, and it appeared at that time mysterious and ex- 
traordinary." 

^^ Some time aflter, as you well know, a rencounter took 
place between you, whether accidental or intentional on 
his part I am not able to say, when he confessed to you 
the uneasiness of his mind, without discovering the cause, 
and openly proposed to you to assist him in his flight, and 
stand, in case of necessity, between him and my resent- 
ment. You oflPered, it seems, lo take him into your ser- 
vice ; but nothing, as he acknowledged, would answer his 
purpose, that did not place his retreat wholly out of my 
power to discover." 

^' Did it not appear extraordinary to you, that he should 
hope for any effectual protection from me, while it re- 
mained perpetually in your power to satisfy me of his 
unworthiness ?" 

'^ Perhaps he had hopes that I should not proceed to 
that step, at least so long as the place of his retreat should 
be unknown to me,' and of consequence the event of my 
proceeding dubious. Perhaps he confided in his own 
powers, which are far from contemptible, to construct a 
plausible tale, especially as he had taken care to have the 
first impression in his favour. After di, this protection^ 
on your part, was merely reserved in case all other ex- 
pediaits failed. He does not appear to have had any other 
sentiment upon the subject, than that, if he were defeated 
in his projects for placing himself beyond the reach of 
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justice, it was better to have bespoken a place in your pa- 
tronage than to be destitute of every resource." 
* Mr, Falkland having thus finished his evidence, called 
upon Robert, the valet, to confirm the part of it which 
related to the day of the fire. 

Robert stated, that he happened to be coming through 
the library that day, a few minutes after Mr. Falkland's 
being brought home by the sight of the fire ; that he had 
found me standing there with every mark of perturbation 
and fright; that he could not help stopping to notice it; 
that he had spoken to me two or three times before he 
could obtain an answer : and that all he could get from 
me at last was, that I was the most miserable creature 
alive. 

He further said, that in the evening of the same day 
M. Falkland called him into the private apartment adjoin- 
ing to the hbrary, and bid him bring a hamn(ier and some 
nails. He then showed him a trunk standing in the apart- 
ment with its locks and fastenings broken, and ordered him 
to observe and remember what he saw, but not to men- 
tion it to any one. Robert did not at that time know what 
Mr. Falkland intended by these directions, which were given 
in a manner uncommonly solemn and significant ; but he 
entertained no doubt, that the fastenings were broken and 
wrenched by the application of a chisel or such-like in- 
strument, with the intention of forcibly opening the trunk. 

Mr. Forester observed upon this evidence, that as much 
of it as 'related to the day of the fire seemed indeed to 
afford powerful reasons for suspicion ; and that the cir- 
cumstances that had occurred since strangely concurred to 
fortify that suspicion. Meantime, that nothing proper to 
be done might be omitted, he asked whether in my flight I 
hadr removed my boxes, to see whether by that means any 
trace oould be discovered to confirm the imputation. Mr. 
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Falkland treated this suggestion slightly, saying, that if 1 
were the thief, I had no douht taken the precaution to 
obviate so palpable a means of detection. To this Mr. 
Forester only replied, that conjecture, however skilfully 
formed, was not always realised in the actions and be- 
haviour of mankind ; and ordered that my boxes and 
trunks, if found, should be brought into the library. I 
listened to this suggestion with pleasure, and, uneasy and 
confounded as I was at the appearances combined against 
me, I trusted in this appeal to give a new face to my cause^ 
I was eager to declare the place where my property was 
deposited; and the servants, guided by my Erection, pre- 
sently produced what was enquired. for. 

The two boxes that were fbst opened, contained nothing 
to confirm the accusation against me ; in the third were 
found a watch and several jewels, that were immediately 
known to be the property of Mr. Falkland. The produc- 
tion of this seemingly decisive evidence excited emotions 
of astonii»hment and concern; but no person's astonish- 
ment appeared to be greater than that of Mr. Falkland. 
That I should have left the stolen goods behind me, would 
of itself have appeared incredible ; but when it was con- 
sidered what a secure place of concealment I had found 
for them, the wonder diminished; and Mr. Forester ob- 
served, that it was by no means impossible I might con- 
ceive it easier to obtain possession of them afterwards, 
than to remove them at the period of my precipitate 
flight. 

Here, however, I thought it necessary to interfere. I 
fervently urged my right to a fair and impai*tial con- 
struction. I asked Mr. Forester, whether it were pro- 
bable, if I had stolen these things, that I should not have 
contrived, at least, to remove them along with me ? And 
again, whether, if I had been conscious they would be 
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ibund among my property, I should myself have indicated 
the place where I had concealed it? 

The insinuation I conveyed against Mr. Forester's im- 
partiality overspread his whole countenance, for an in- 
stant, with the flush of anger. 

" Impartiality, young man ! Yes, be sure, from me you 
shall experience an impartial treatment ! God send that 
may answer your purpose I Presently you shall be heard 
at full in your own defence. 

'' You expect us to beUeve you innocent, because yoii 
did not remove these things along with you. The money 
is removed. Where, sir, is that? We cannot answer 
for the inconsistences and oversights of any human mind, 
and, least of all, if* that mind should appear to be dis- 
turbed with the consciousness of guilt. 

" You observe that it was by your own direction these 
boxes and trunks have been found : that is indeed ex- 
traordinary. It appears little less than infatuation. But 
to what purpose appeal to probabilities and conjecture, in 
the (ace of incontestable facts ? There, sir, are the boxes : 
you alone knew where they were to be found ; you alone 
had the keys : tell us then how this watch and these jewels 
came to be contained in them?'' 

I was silent. 

To the rest of the persons present I seemed to be 
merely the subject of detection ; but in reality I was, of all 
the spectators, that individual who was most at a loss to 
conceive, Airough every stage of the scene, what whould 
come next, and who listened to every word that was ut- 
tered with the most uncontrollable amazement. Amaze- 
ment, however, alternately yielded to indignation and 
horror. At first I could not refrain from repeatedly at- 
tempting to interrupt ; but I was checked in these attempts 
by Mr. Forester ; and I presently felt how necessary it wa$ 
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to my future peace, that I should collect the whole energy 
of my mind to repel the charge, and assert my innocence. 

Every thing being now produced that could be produced 
against me, Mr. Forester turned to me with a look of con- 
cern and pity, and told me that now. was the time, if I 
chose to allege any thing in my defence. In reply to this 
invitation, I spoke nearly as follows : — 

'^ I am innocent. It is in vain that circumstances are ac- 
cumulated against me; there is not a person upon earth 
less capable than I of the things of which I am accused. I 
iqppeal to my heart — I appeal to my looks — I appeal to 
every sentiment my tongue ever uttered." 

I could perceive that the fervour with which I spoke 
made some impression upon every one that heard me. 
But in a moment their eyes were turned upon the property 
that lay before them, and their countenances changed. I 
proceeded : — 

" One thing more I must aver ; — Mr. Falkland is not de- 
ceived; he perfectly knows that I am innocent." 

I had no sooner uttered these words, than an involun- 
tary cry of indignation burst from every person in the room. 
Mr. Forester turned to me with a look of extreme severity, 
and said — 

"Young man, consider well what you are doing! It is 
the privilege of the party accused to say whatever he thinks 
proper ; and I will take care that you shall enjoy that pri- 
vilege in its utmost extent. But do you think it will con- 
duce in any respect to your benefit, to throw out such in- 
solent and intolerable insinuations PT 

" I thank you most sincerely," replied I, " for your cau- 
tion ; but I well know what it is I am doing. I make this 
declaration, not merely because it is solemnly true, but be- 
cause it is inseparably connected with my vindication. I 
am the party accused, and I shall be told that I am not to 
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be beliieved in ihy own defence. I can produce no other 
witnesses of my innocence; I therefore call upon Mr. Falk- 
land to be my evidence. I ask him — j 

" Did you never boast to me in private of your power to 
ruin me? Did you never say that, if once I brought on 
myself the weight of your displeasure, ray fall should be 
irreparable P Did you not tell me that, though I should 
prepare in that case a tale however plausible or however 
true, you would take care that the whole world should 
execrate me as an impostor? Were not those your very 
words? Did you not add, that my innocence should be 
of no service to me, and that you laughed at so feeble a 
defence ? I ask you further, — Did you not receive a letter 
from me the morning of the day on which I departed, 
requesting your consent to my departure ? Should I have 
done that if my flight had been that of a thief? I chal- 
lenge any man to reconcile the expressions of that letter 
with this accusation. Should I have begun with stating 
that I had conceived a desire to quit your service, if my 
desire and the reasons for it, had been of the nature that is 
now alleged ? Should I have dared to ask for what reason 
I was thus subjected to an eternal penance ?'^ 

Saying this, I took out a copy of my letter, and laid it 
open upon the table. 

Mr. Falkland returned no immediate answer to my inter- 
rogations. Mr. Forester turned to him, and said, "Well, 
sir, what is your reply to this challenge of your servant ?" 

Mr. Falkland answered, " Such a mode of defence 
scarcely calls for a reply. But I answer, I held no such 
conversation ; I never used such words ; I received no such 
letter. Surely it is no sufficient refutation of a criminal 
charge, that the criminal repels what is alleged against him 
^th volubility of speech, and intrepidity of manner." 

Mr. Forester then turned to me : " If," said he, " you 
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trust your vindication to the plausibility of your tale, you 
must take care to render it consistent and complete. You 
have not told us what was the cause of the confusion and 
anxiety in which Robert professes to have found you, 
why you were so impatient to quit the service of Mr. Falk* 
land, or how you account for certain articles of his pro- 
perty being found in your possession/' 

*' All that, sir," answered I, " is true. There are certain 
parts of my story that I have not told. If they were told, 
they would not conduce to my disadvantage, and they would 
make the present accusation appear still more astonishing. 
But I cannot, as yet at least, prevail upon myself to tell 
them. Is it necessary to give any particular and precise 
reasons why I should wish to change ,the place of my re- 
sidence ? You all of you know the unfortunate state of 
Mr. Falkland's mind. You know the sternness^ reserved- 
ness, and distance of his manners. If I had no other 
reasons, surely it would afford small presumption of cri- 
minality that I should wish to change his service for 
another. 

'^ The question of how these articles of Mr. Falkland's 
property came to be found in my possession, is more ma- 
terial. It is a question I am wholly unable to answer. 
Their being found there, was at least as unexpected to me 
as to any one of the persons now present. I only know 
that, as I have the most perfect assurance of Mr. Falkland's 
being conscious of my innocence — for, observe ! I do not 
shrink from that assertion ; I reiterate it with new con- 
fidence — I therefore firmly and from my soul beheve, that 
their being there is of Mr. Falkland's contrivance." 

I no sooner said this, than I was again interrupted by 
an involuntary exclamation from every one present. They 
looked at me with furious glances, as if they could have 
torn me to pieces. I proceeded : — 
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'^ I have now answered every thing that is alleged against 
me. 

"Mr. Forester, you are a lover of justice; I conjure 
you not to violate it in my person. You are a man of pe- 
netration ; look at me I do you see any of the marks of 
guilt? Recollect all that has ever passed imder your ob- 
servation ; is it compatible with a mind capable of what is 
now alleged against me ? Could a real criminal have shown 
himself so unabashed, composed, and firm as I have now 
done? 

" Fellow-servants ! Mr. Falkland is a man of rank and 
fortune ; he is your master. I am a poor country lad, \ f 
without a friend in the world. That is a ground of real *^ y 
difference to a certain extent; but it is not a sufficient 
ground for the subversion of justice. Remember, that I 
am in a situation that is not to be trifled with ;. that a dc- 
x;ision given against me now, in a case in which I solemnly 
assure you I am innocent, will for ever deprive me of re- 
putation and peace of mind, combine the whole world in 
a league against me, and determine perhaps upon my 
liberty and my life. If you beheve — if you see — if you 
know, that I am innocent, speak for me. Do not suffer a 
pusillanimous timidity to prevent you from saving a fel- 
low-creature from destruction, who does not deserve to 
have a human being for his enemy. Why have we the 
power of ^eech, but to communicate our thoughts ? I 
will never believe -that a man, conscious of innocence, can- 
not make other men perceive that he has that thought. 
Do not you feel that my whole heart tells me, I am not 
guilty of what is imputed to me ? 

" To you, IVIr. Falkland, I have nothing to say : I know 
you, and know that you are impenetrable. At the very 
moment that you are urging such odious charges against 
me, you admire my resolution and forbearance. But I have 
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nothing to hope from you. You can look upon my ruin 
without pity or remorse. I am most unfortunate indeed 
in haying to do with such an adversary. You obHge me 
to say ill things of you ; but I appeal to your own heart, 
whetoer my language is that of exaggeration or revenge.^' 
Every thing that could be alleged on either side being 
now concluded, Mr. Forester undertook to make some re- 
marks upon the whole. 

^' Williams,'' said he, ^' the charge against you is heavy; 
the direct evidence strong; the corroborating circum- 
stances numerous and strikiiig. I grant that you have 
shown (Considerable dexterity in your answers; but you 
wiU learn, young man, to your cost, that dexterity, how- 
ever powerful it may be in certain cases, will avail little 
against the stubbornness of truth. It is fortunate for 
mankind that the empire of talents has its limitations, and 
that it is not in the power of ingenuity to subvert the dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong. Take my word for it, that 
the true merits of the case against you will be too strong 
for sophistry to overturn ; that justice wiU prevail, and im- 
potent malice be defeated. 

'^ To you, Mr. Falkland, society is obliged for having 
placed this black affair in its true light. Do not suffer the 
malignant aspersions of the criminal to give you uneasi- 
ness. Depend upon it that they will be found of no weight. 
I have no doubt that your character, in the judgment 6i 
every person that has heard them, stands higher than ever. 
We feel for your misfortune, in being obliged to hear 
such calumnies from a person who has injured you so 
grossly. But you must be considered in that respect as a 
martyr in the public cause. The purity of your motives 
and dispositions is beyond the reach of malice ; and truth 
and equity will not fail to award, to your calumniator in- 
famy, and to you the love and approbation of mankind. 
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** I have now told you, Williams, what I think of your 
case. But I have no right to assume to be your ultimate 
judge. Desperate as it appears to me, I will give you one 
piece of advice, as if I were retained as a counsel to assist 
you. Leave out of it whatever tends to the disadvantage 
of Mr. Falkland. Defend yourself as well as you can, but 
do not attack your master. It is your business to create 
in those who hear you a prepossession in your favour. 
But the recrimination you have been now practising, vnll 
always create indignation. Dishonesty will admit of some 
palliation. The deliberate malice you have now been 
showing is a thousand times more atrocious. It proves 
you to have the mind of a demon, rather than of a felon. 
Wherever you shall repeat it, those who hear you will 
pronounce you guilty upon that, even if the proper evi- 
dence against you were glaringly defective. If therefore 
you would consult your interest, which seems to be your 
only consideration, it is incumbent upon jOu by all means 
immediately to retract that. If you desire to be beUeved 
honest, you must in the first place show that you have a 
due sense of merit in others. You cannot better serve 
your cause than by begging pardon of your master, and 
doing homage to rectitude and worth, even when they are 
employed in vengeance against you.'' 

It is easy to conceive that my mind sustained an extreme 
shock from the decision of Mr. Forester; but his call upon 
me to retract and humble myself before my accuser pene- 
trated my whole soul with indignation. I answered : — 

'' I have already told you I am innocent. I believe that I 
could not endure the effort of inventing a plausible defence, 
if it were otherwise. You have just affirmed that it is not 
in the power of ingenuity to subvert the distinctions of right 
and wrong, and in that very instant I find them subverted.. 
This is indeed to me a very awful moment. New to the 
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worlds I know nothing of its affairs but what has reached . 
me by rumour, or is recorded in books. I have come into 
it with all the ardour and confidence inseparable from my 
\/ years. In every fellow-^being I expected to find a friend. I 

am unpractised in its wiles, and have even no acquaintance 
with its injustice. I havf done nothing to deserve the ani- 
mosity of mankind ; but, if I may judge from the present 
scene» I am henceforth to be deprived of the benefits of 
iptegrity and honour. I am to forfeit the friendship of every 
one I have hitherto known^ and to be precluded from the 
pow^ of acquiring that of others. I mnst therefore be 
reduced to derive my satisf£(ction from myself. Depend 
upon it, I will not begin that career by dishonourable con- 
cessions. If I am to despair of the good- will of other men, 
I will at least maintain the independence oLiariy 0^^ mind. 
]Ar* Falkland is my implacable enemy. Whatever may be 
Ismerits inother respects, fielsacGng towards me without 
humanity, without remorse, and without principle. Do you 
think I will ever make submissions to a man by whom I 
am thus treated, that I will fall down at the feet of one who 
is to me a devil, or kiss the hand that is red with my 
blood?" 

" In that respect,'* answered Mr. Forester, " do as you 
shall think proper. I must confess that your firmness and 
consistency astonish me. They add something to what I 
had conceived of human powers. Perhaps you have chosen 
the part which, aU things considered, may serve your pur- 
pose best; though I think more modei^tion would be 
more conciliating. The exterior of innocence will, I grant, 
stagger the persons who may have the direction of your 
fate, but it will never be able to prevail against plain and 
incontrovertible facts. But I have done with you. I see 
in you a new instance of that abuse which is so generally 
made of talents, the admiration of an undiscerning public^ 
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I regard you with horror. All that remains is, that I 
should discharge my duty, in consigning you, as a monster 
of depravity, to the justice of your country." 

"No," rejoined Mr. Falkland, "to that I can never con- 
sent. I have put a restraint upon myself thus far, because 
it was right that evidence and enquiry should take their 
course. I have suppressed all niy habits and sentiments, 
because it seemed due to the public that hypocrisy should 
be unmasked. But I can suffer this violence no longer. 
I have through my whole life interfered to protect, not 
overbear, the sufferer; and I must do so now. I feel not 
the smallest resentment of his impotent attacks upon my 
character; I smile at their malice; and they make no di- 
minution in my benevolence to their author. Let him say 
what he pleases ; he cannot hurt me. It was proper that 
he should be brought to public shame, that other people 
might not be deceived by him as we have been. But there 
is no necessity for proceeding further; and I must insist 
upon it that he be permitted to depart wherever he pleases. 
I am sorry that public interest affords so gloomy a prospect 
for his &ture happiness." 

" Mr. Falkland," answered Mr. Forester, " these sen- 
timents do honour to your humanity ; but I must not give 
way to them. They only serve to set in a stronger light 
the venom of this serpent, this monster of ingratitude, who 
iirst robs his bene&ctor, and then reviles him. Wretch 
that you are, will nothing move you ? Are you inaccessible 
to remorse ? Are yoii not struck to the heart with the 
unmerited goodness of your master? Vile calumniator! 
you are the abhorrence of nature, the opprobrium of the 
human species, and the earth can only be freed from an 
insupportable burthen by your being exterminated ! Re- 
collect, sir, that this monster, at the very moment that you 
are exercising such unexampled forbearance in his behalf, 
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has the presumption to charge you with pfosecuting a 
crime of which you know him to be innocent, nay, with 
having conveyed* the pretended stolen goods among his 
property, for the express purpose of ruining him. By this 
unexampled villany, he makes it your duty to firee the 
world from such a pest, and your interest to admit no re- 
laxing in your pursuit of him, lest the world should be 
persuaded by your clemency to credit his vile insinuations.^' 
" I care not for the consequenees," replied Mr. Falk- 
land ; ^ I will obey the dictates of my own mind. I will 
never lend my assistance to the reforming mankind by axes 
and gibbets. I am sure things will never be as they ought, 
till honour, and not law, be the dictator of mankind ; till 
vice be taught to shrink before the resistless ought of inborn 
dignity, and not before the cold formality of statutes. If 
my calumniator were, worthy of my resentment, I would 
chastise him with my own sword, and not that of the ma- 
gistrate ; but in the present case I smile at his mahce, and 
resolve to spare him, as the generous lord of the forest 
spares the insect that would disturb his repose." 

" The languag e you now hold," said Mr. Forester, "is 
that of romance, and not of reason. Yet I cannot but be 
struck with the contrast exhibited before me, of the mag- 
nanimity of virtue, and the obstinate impenetrable injustice 
of guilt. While your mind overflows with goodness, 
nothing can touch the heart of this thrice-refmed villain. 
I shall never forgive myself for having once been entrapped 
by his detestable art». This is no time for us to settle the 
question between chivalry and law. I shall therefore sim- 
ply insist as a magistrate, having taken the evidence in this 
felony, upon, my right and duty of following the course of 
justice, and committing the accused to the county jail." 

After some further contest, Mr. Falkland, finding Mr. Fo- 
rester obstinate and impracticable, withdrew his opposition. 
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Accordingly a proper officer was summoned from the 
neighbouring village, a mittimus made out, and one of Mr. 
Falkland's carriages prepared to conduct me to the place 
of custody. It will easily be inpiagined that this sudden 
reverse was very painfully felt by me. I looked round on 
the servants who had been the spectators of my exami- 
nation, but not one of them, either by word or gesture, 
, expressed compassion for my calamity. The robbery of 
which I was accused appeared to them atrocious from its 
magnitude ; and whatever sparks of compassion might 
otherwise have sprung up in their ingenuous and undis- 
ciplined minds, were totally obliterated by indignation at 
my supposed profligacy in recriminating upon their worthy 
and excellent master. My fate being already determined, 
and one of the servants despatched for the officer, Mr. 
Forester and Mr. Falkland withdrew, and left me in the 
custody of two others. 

One of these was the son of a farmer at no great dis- 
tance, who had been in habits of long established intimacy 
with my late father. I was willing accurately to discover 
the state of mind of those who had been witnesses of this 
scene, and who had had some previous opportunity of ob- 
serving my character and manners. I, therefore, endea- 
voured to open a conversation with him. " Well, my 
good Thomas," said I, in a querulous tone, and with a — 4—. 
hesitating manner ^ " am I not a most miserable creature ?" 

" Do not speak to me, Master Williamsl You have 
given me a shock that I shall not get the better of for one 
while. You were hatched by a hen, as the saying is, but 
you came of the spawn of a cockatrice. I am glad to my 
heart that honest farmer Williams is dead ; your villany 
would else have made him curse the day that ever he was 
born." 
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^^ Thomas, I am innocent ! I swear by the great God 
that shall judge me another day, I am innocent 1" 

^' Pray, do not swear I for goodness^ sake, do not swear 1 
your poor soul is damned enough without that. For your 
sake, lad, I will never take any body's word, nor trust to 
appearances, thof it should be an angeL Lord bless us ! 
how smoothly you palavered it over, for all the world as 
if you had been as fair as a new-bom babe 1 But it will 
not do ; you will never be able to persuade people that 
black is white. For my own part, I have done with you. 
I loved you yesterday, all one as if you had been my owo 
brother. To-day I love you so well, that I would go ten 
miles with all the pleasure in life to see you hanged." 

^^ Good God, Thomas! have you the heart? What a 
change ! I call God to witness, I have done nothing to 
deserve it ! What a world do we live in !" 

" Hold your tongue, boy! It makes my very he£(rt 
sick to hear you ! I would not lie a night under the same 
roof with you for all the world I I should expect the house 
to fall and crush such wickedness! I admire that the 
earth does not open and swallow you alive I It is poison 
so much as to look at you ! If you go on at this hardened 
rate, I believe from my soul that the people you talk to will 
tear you to pieces, and you will never live to come to the 
gallows. Oh yes, you do well to pity yourself; poor ten- 
der thing! that spit venom all round you like a toad, and 
leave die vffry ground on which you crawl infected with 
your slime." 

Finding the person with whom I talked thus impene- 
jtrable to all I could say, and considering that the advantage 
to be gained was small, even if I could overcome his pre- 
possession, I took his advice, and was silent. It was not 
much longer before every thing was prepared for my de- 
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parture, and I was conducted to the same prison which 
had so lately enclosed the wretched and innocent Haw- 
kinses. They too had heen the victims of Mr. Falkland. 
He exhibited, upon a contracted scale, indeed, but in which 
the truth of delineation was faithfully sustained, a copy of X 

what monarchs are, who reckon among the instruments of 
their power prisons of state. 
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Fon my own part, I had never seen a prison, and, like 
the majority of my brethren, had given myself little concern 
to enquire what was the condition of those who committed 
offence against, or became obnoxious to suspicion from, 
the community. Oh, how enviable is the most tottering 
shed under which the labourer retires to rest, compared 
with the residence of these walls ! 

To me every thing was new, — the massy doors, the re- 
sounding locks, the gloomy passages, the grated windows, 
and the characteristic looks of the keepers, accustomed to 
reject every petition, and to steel their hearts against feeling 
and pity. Curiosity, and a sense of my situation, induced 
me to fix my eyes on the faces of these men ; but in a few 
minutes I drew them away with unconquerable loathing. 
It is impossible to describe the sort of squaUdness and filth 
with which these mansions are distinguished. I have seen 
dirty faces in dirty apartments, which have nevertheless 
borne the impression of health, and spoke carelessness and 
levity rather than distress. But the dirt of a prison speaks 
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sadness to the heart, and appears to be already in a state 
of putridity and infection. 

I was detained for more than an hour in the apartment 
of the keeper, one turnkey after another coming in, that 
they might make themselves famiUar with my person. As 
I was already considered as guilty of felony to a con- 
siderable amount, I underwent a rigorous search, and they 
took from me a penknife, a pair of seissars, and that part 
of my money which Mvas in" gold. It was debated whe- 
ther or not these should be sealed up, to be returned to 
me, as they said, as soon as I should be acquitted ; and 
had I not displayed an unexampled firmness of manner 
and vigour of expostulation, such was probably the con- 
duct that would have been pursued. Having undergone 
these ceremonies,*! was thrust into a day-room, in which 
all the persons then under confinement for felony were 
assembled, to the number of eleven. Each of them was 
too much engaged in his own reflections, to. take notice of 
me. Of these, two were imprisoned for horse-stealing, 
and three for having stolen a sheep, one for shop-Ufdng, 
one for coining, two for highway-robbery, and two for 
burglary. 

The horse-stealers were engaged in a game at cards, 
which was presently interrupted by a difference of opinion, 
attended with great vociferation, — they calling upon one 
and another to decide it, to no purpose ; one paying no 
attention to their summons, and another leaving them in 
the midst of their story, being no longer able to endure his 
own internal anguish, in the midst of their mununery. 

It is a custom among thieves to constitute a sort of mock 
tribunal of their own body, from whose decision every one 
is informed whether he shall be acquitted, respited, or par- 
doned, as well as respecting the supposed most skilful way 
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of conducting his defence. One of the house>breakers, 
li^o had already passed this ordeal, and lyas stalking up 
and down the room with a forced bravery, exclaimed to 
his companion, that he was as rich as the Duke of Bedford 
himself. He had five guineas and a half, which was as 
much as he could possibly spend in the course of the en- 
suing month; and what happened after that, it was Jack 
Ketches business to see to, not his. As he uttered these 
words, he threw himself abruptly upon a bench that was 
near him, and seemed to be asleep in a moment. But his 
sleep was uneasy and disturbed, his breathing was hard, 
and, at intervals, had rather the nature of a^oan. A young 
fellow from the other side of the room came softly to the 
place where he lay, with a large knife in his hand ; and 
pressed the back of it with such violence upon his neck, 
the head hanging over the side of the bench, that it was 
not till after several efforts that he was able to rise. " Oh, 
Jack r' cried this manual jester, '' I had almost done your 
business for you 1" The other expressed no marks of re- 
sentment, but sullenly answered, " Damn you, why did 
not you take the edge P It would have been the best thing 
you have done this many a day 1" * 

The case of one of the persons committed for highway- 
robbery was not a little extraordinary. He was a conunon 
soldier, of a most engaging physiognomy, and two-and- 
twenty years of age. The prosecutor, who had been 
robbed one evening, as he returned late from the alehouse, 
of the sum of three shillings, swore positively to his person. 
The character of the prisoner was such as has seldom 
been equalled. He had been ardent in the pursuit of in- 
tellectual cultivation, and was accustomed to draw his fa- 

* An incident exactly similar to this was witnessed by a friend of the 
author, a few years since, in a visit to the prison of Newgate. 
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vourite amusement from the worics of Vtrgil and Horace. 
The humbleness of his situation, combined with his ardour 
for Uterature, only served to give an inexpresriUe height- 
ening to ^the interestingness of his character. He wss 
plain and unaffected ; he assumed nothing; he was capable, 
when occasion demanded, of firmness, but, in his ordinary 
I deportment, he seemed unarmed and unresisting, unsiispi*- 

cious of guile in others, as he was totally firee from guile 
in himself. His integrity was pA>verbially great. In one 
instance he had been intrusted by a lady to convey a sum 
of a thousand pounds to a person at some miles distmce ; 
in another, he was employed by a gentleman, during his 
absence, in the care of his house and fiurniture, to the 
value of at least five times that sum. His habits of thinking 
were strictly his own* full of justice, simplicity, ^djQsdom. 
He from time to time earned money of his officers, by his 
peculiar excellence in fiirbishing arms ; but he declined 
offers that had been made him to become a seijeant or a 
corporal, saying that he did not want money, and that in 
a new situation he should have less leisure for study. He 
was equally constant in refusing presents that were offered 
him by persons who had been struck with his merit; not 
that he was under the influence of false deUcacy and pride, 
but that he had no inclination to accept that, the want of 
which he did not feel to be an evil. This man died while 
I was in prison. I received his last breath.^ 

The whole day I was obliged to spend in the company 
of these men, some of them having really comndtted the 
actions laid to their chaise, others whom their ill fortune 
had rendered the victims of suspicion. The whole was a 
scene of misery, suehas nothing short of actual observation 

* A story extremely similar to this is to be found in the Newgate Ca- 
lendar, Tol. i. p. 382. 
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can suggest to the*mind. Som^' were noisy and obstre- 
perous, endeavouring by a fal&e bravery to keep at bay 
the remembrance of their condition; while others^ incapable 
even of thils effort, had the torment of their thoughts ag- 
gravated by the perpetual noise and confusion that prevailed 
around, them. In the taices of those who assumed the most 
courage, you might trace the (unrows of anxious care ; and 
in the midst of their laboured hilarity dreadful ideas would 
ever and anon intrude, convulsii^ their features^ and 
working every line into an expression of the keenest agony. 
To these men the sun brought no return of joy. Day after 
day rolled on, but their state was immutable. Eiiist^ie^ 
was to them a scene of invariable melancholy; every 
moment was a moment of anguish; yet did they i9^(sh to 
prolong that moment, fearful that the coming period would 
bring a severer fate. They thought of the past with in- 
supportable repentance, each man contented to give his 
right hand to have ag£dn the choice of that peace and | 
liberty f which he had unthinkingly bartered away. We talk ' 
of instruments of torture ; Englishmen take credit to them- 
selves for having banished the use of them from their happy 
shore I Alasl he that has observed the secrets of a prison, 
well knows that there is more torture in the lingering ex- 
istence of a Criminal, in the silent intolerable minutes that 
he spends, than in the tangible misery of whips and racks! 
Such were our days. At sunset our jailors appeared, 
' and ordered each man to come away, and be locked into 
his dungeon. It was a bitter aggravation of our Sette, to be 
under the arbitrary control of th^e fellows. They felt no 
man^s sorrow ; they were of all men least capable of any 
• sort of feeling. They had a barbarous and sullen pleasure 
in issuingtheir detested mandates, and observing the mourn- 
ful reluctance with which they were obeyed. Whatever 

16 
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they directed, it was in vain to expostulate ; fetters, and 
bread and water, were the sure consequences of resistance. 
Their tyranny had no other limit than their own cq>rice. 
To whontr shall the unfortunate felon appeal P To what 
purpose complain, when his complaints are sure to be re> 
eeived with incredulity P A tale of mutiny and necessary 
precaution is the unfailing refuge of jthe keeper, and diis 
tale is an everlasting bar against redress. 

Our dungeons were cells, 7% feet by 6Ji, below the 
surfac)^ of the ground, damp, without window, light, or air, 
except from a few holes wdirked for that purpose in the 
door, fin some of diese miserable receptacles three persons 
were put to sleep together.^ I was fortunate enough to 
have <me to myself. It was now the approach of winter. — 
We were not allov^d to have candles, and, as I have al- 
ready said, were thrust in here at sunset, and not libemted 
till the returning day. This was onr situation for fourteen 
or fifteen hours out of the foiir-and-twenty. I had never 
been accustomed to sleep more than- six or seven hours, 
and my inclination to sleep was itow less than ever. Thus 
was I reduced to £^nd half my day in this dreary abode, 
and in comfdete darkness. This was no trifling aggrava- 
jticii.of my lot. 

Among my mehmchbty reflections I tasked my memory^ 
and counted over the doors, the lociks, the bolts, the chains, 
th<» massy walb, and grated windows, that were between 
me and liberty. '' These,'* said I, '^ are the iengines ih^ i 
tyranny sits down m cold and serious meditaticm to invent, ' 
Thss IS the empire ihat man exercises over man. Thiis is 
a bemg, formed to expatiate, to act, to smile, and enjoy, 
rc»tncliHl and bemimbed. How great must be his depra- \ 

* See Howard on Prisons. 
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vity or heedlessness, who vindtcates this scheme for chaiigT> 
ing health and gaiety «md Serenity, into the wanness of a 
duqjpeon, and the deep furrows of agony and despair !^* 
I '< Thank 6Qd,'Vexelaims the Englishman, ^^ we have no 
Bastile I Thank God, with as no man can be punished { / w 
without a crime !" Unthinking wretch ! Is that a country 
of Eherty, where thousands languish in dungeons and 
fetters P 60, %^ ignorant fool I and visit the scenes of our 
prisons ! witness their unwhol&somene^s, their filth, the 
tyranny of their governors, the misery of their inmates I — 
AfiLer that, show me the man shameless enough to triumph, 
and say, England has no Bastile ! Is there any charge so 
frivolous, upon which men are not consigned to those 
detested abo4es ? Is there any villany that is not practised 
by justices and prosecuto^^LSl But against all this perhaps 
yoii have been told there is redress. Yes ; a redress, that 
it is the consummation of insult iso much as to name I — 
Where shall the poor wretch reduced to the last despair, 
and to whom acquittal comes just time enough to save him 
from perishingf-^where shall this man fipd leisure, and 
much less money, to fee counsel and officers, and purchase 
the tedious, dear-bought remedy of the law P No ; he is too 
happy to leave his dungeon, and die jnemory of his dun- 
geon, behind him; and the same tyranny and wanton 
oppression become the inheritance of his successor. 

For myself, I looked round upon my walls, and forward 
upon the premature deadi I had too much reason to expect : 
I jQonsulted my own heart, that whispered nothing but in- 7 
nocenee ; and I said, ^^ This is society. This is the object, i 
the distribution of justice, which is the end of human \ 
reason. For this sages have toiled, and midnight oil has 
been wasted. This 1" 

The reader will forgive diis digression from the imme- 
diate isubject of my i^ory. If it should be said these are 
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general remarks, let it be remembered that they are the 
dear-bought result of experience. It is firom the fiihiess of 
a bunting heart that reproach thus flows to my pen. These 
are not the declamations of a man desirous to be doqnenC. 
I have felt the iron of slavery grating upon my souL 

I believed that misery, more pure than that which I now 
endured, had never (alien to the lot of a human being. I 
IWdttected with astonishment my puerile eagerness to be 
biE^tight to the test, and have my innocence examined. I 
ex^Biuted it, as the vilest and most insufferable pedantry. — 
I exclaimed, in the bitterness of my heart, ^' Of what value 
is a (air fame ? It is the jewel of men formed to be amused 
with baubles. Without it i might have had serenity of 
heart and cheerfulness of occupation, peace, and Uberty ; 
why should I consign my ha^ypiqess to other men^s arbitra- 
tion ? But if a fair £ame were of the most inexpressible 
value, is this the method which common sense would pre- 
scribe to retrieve it? The language which these institutions 
hold out to the unfortunate is, ^ Come, and be shut out from 
the light of day ; be the associate of those whom society has 
marked out for her abhorrence, be the slave of jailers, be 
loaded with fetters; thus shall you be cleared from every 
unworthy aspersion, and restored to reputation and ho- 
nour T This is the consolation she affords to those whom 
malignity or folly, private pique or unfounded positiveness, 
have, without the smallest foundation, loaded with ca- 
, lumny !^^ (For myself, I felt my own innocence; and I soon 
j found, upon enquiry, that three-fourths of diose who are 
: r^ularly subjected to a similar treatment, are persons 
whom, even with all the superciliousness and predipitation 
j of our courts of justice, no evidence can be found suffi- 
cient to convictj How slender then must be that man's 
portion of information and discernment, who' is willing to 
commit his character and welfare to such guardianship 1 
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^0ol my case was even worse than this. I intimately felt 
tit^t a trial, such as our institutions have hitherto been able 
to make it, is only the worthy sequel of such a beginning. 
What chance was there after the purgation I was now 
suffering, that I should come out acquitted at last ? What 
probability was there that the trial I had endured in the 
house of Mr. Falkland was not just as fair as any that might 
be expected to follow? No;. I anticipated my own con- 
demnation."* 

Thus was I cut off, for ever, from all that existence has 
to bestow — from all the high hopes I had so often conceived 
->-from all the future excellence my soul so much delighted 
to imagine,-T4o spend a few weeks in a miserable prison, 
and then to perish by thehand of the pubhc executioner. — 
No language can do justice to4he indignant and soul-sick- 
ening loathing that these ideas excited. My resentment 
was not restricted to my prosecutor, but extended itself % 

to the whole machine of society. I could never believe t 
that all this was the tsar result of institutions inseparable I ^^ 
from the general good. I regarded the whole human spe- ;c 
cies as so many hangmen and torturers ; I considered them 
as confederated to. tear me to pieces; and this wide scene 
of inexorable persecution inflicted upon me inexpressible 
i^ony. I looked on this side and on that : I was innocent; 
I had a right to expect assistance; but every heart was 
steeled against me ; every hand was ready to lend its force 
to make my ruin secure. No man that has not felt, in his 

* own most momentous concerns, justice, eternal truth, un- 

* alterable equity engaged in his behalf, and on the other 
side brute force, impenetrable obstinacy, and unfeeling 
insolence, can imagine the sensations that then passed 
through my mind. I saw treach^y triumphant and en- 
throned; I saw the sinews of / innocence crumbled into 
^ust by the gripe of almighty guat. 
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What relief had I frotn these sensatioiifr? Waskrdief, 
that I qpent die day ia the midst of {HnifligaBjr and eKecra- 
teDns — that i saw reflected from every countenaiiee agonies 
only inferior to my own? He that would form a lively idea 
of the regioas cX the damned, ne^ ^y to witness, for 
sixhours^ a scene to which I was confined for neiaBy mm^hs. 
Not for one hoar could I withdraw myself from this com^ 
plexity of horrcMrs, or take refoge in the calmness of medi- 
tation. Air, exercise, series, contrast, those grand enlivenerft 
of the human frame, I was f(H^ ever debarred from, by the 
inexorable tyrsmny uadiMr w||iidi I was fellen. Nor did I 
find the soUtude of my n^htly dungeon less insupportaUe*. 
h» only fumitore was the straw that served me for my 
r^ose. It was narrow, damp, and utwh^desome. The 
slumbers of a mind, wearied, like mine, with the most de- 
testable uniformity, to whom neither amusement wtar occu- 
pation ever offered themselves to beguile the painfol hours, 
w^e short, disturbed, and unrefreslm^. My deeping, still 
more dian my waking thoughts, were foil of perplexity, 
deformity, and disorder. To these slumbers succeeded the 
hours which, by the regulations of our prison, I waa oUiged, 
though awake, to spend in solitary and die^leas darkness. 
Here I had neither books nor pens, nor any thing iqpon 
wbkk to engage my attention; all was a sightless blank. — 
How' was a mind, active and indefotigable like mine, to 
endure this misery? I could not sink it iniediargy; I 
could not forget my woes: they haunted me with munter- 
fflitted and demoniac malice. Cruel, inexorable policy of I 
human affairs, that condemns a man to torture like this ; 
that sanctions it, emd knows not what is done under its 
sanction ; that is too supine and unfeeling to enquire into 
these petty details ; that calls this the ordeal of innocence, 
and the protector of freedom I A thousand timc^ I could 
have dashed my brains i^aiust the walls of my dungeon ; 
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a thousand times I longed for do^th, and wi^bf d^ with in** 
expressUble ardour, for an end to what I suffered} a thou- 
sand times I meditated suicide, and ruminated, in th^ bit- 
terness of my soul, upon the different means of escaping 
from ihe load of existence. What had I to €k> with hfe ? 
I had seen aioiigh to mdke me regard it with detestation. 
Why should I wait the lingering |ffgcess of legsi despotism, 
and not dare so much as to die, hut when and how its in- 
struments decreed? Still some inexpHcable sugg^tion 
withheld my hand. I dung with. de$per4i^^ fp|i<fai^ tp this 
shadow of existence, its mysterious atti!iM3tiOUAi a|i4 it£i 
hopdess prospects. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Such were the reflecticMis that hau9^ed the firsit days of 
my imprisonment, in consequence of whidh they w^e 
spent in perpetual anguish. But, after a time, n^tmre, 
wearied -wiik distress, would no longer stoop to the four- 
then ; thought, which is incessantly v^ing, iujfcroduiDed a 
series of reflections totaUy different. 

My fortitude revived. I had always been aecustomie4 
to cheerfulness, good humour, and serenity; imd this habit 
now returned to visit me at the bottom 'of my Amg^n. 
No sooner did my contemplations take this turn, than { 
saw the reasonableness and possibility of traiiquillity and 
peace ; and my mind whispered to n;ie the propriety ^f 
showing, in this forlorn condition, that I was superior W 
all my persecutors. Kessed stat^ of innoceig^ and self^ 
approbation I The sun^ine of conscious integrity pieneed 
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throuf^ all the barriers of my cell, and spoke ten thousand 
times more joy to my heart, than the aiMmmulated splen- 
dours of nature and art can communicate to the slaves of 
vice. 

I found out the secret of employii^ my mind. I said, 
^^ I am shut up for half the day in total darkness, without 
any external source of amusement; the other half I spend 
in the midst of noise, turbulence, and confusion. What 
then? Gin I not draw amusement from the stores of my 
own mind P Is it not freighted with various knowledge? 
Have I not been employed from my infimcy in gratifying 
an insatiable curiosity P When should I derive benefit from 
these superior advantages, if not at present ? ^ Accordingly 
I tasked the stores of my memory, smd powers of inventicoi. 
I amused myself with recollecting €be history of my life. 
By d^rees I called to mind a number of minute circum- 
stances, which, but for this exercise, would have been for 
ever foi^otten. I repassed in my thoughts whole con- 
versations, I recollected their subjects, their arrangement, 
their incidents, frequently their very words. I mused upon 
these ideas, till I was totally absorbed in thought I re- 
peated them, till my mind glowed with enthusiasm. I had 
my different employments, fitted for the solitude of the 
night, in which I could give full scope to the impulses of 
my mind; and fijur the uproar of the day, in which my 
chief object was, to be insensible to the disorder with which 
I was surrounded. 

By degrees I quitted my own story, and employed my- 
self in imaginary adventures. I figured to myself ev^ 
situation in which I could be placed, and conceived the 
conduct to be observed in each. Thus scenes of insult 
and danger, of tenderness and oppression, became familiar 
to me. In &ncy I often passed the awful hour of dissolving 
nature. In some of my reveries I boiled with impetuous 
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ifidignation, and in others patiently collected, the '.whole 
force of my mind for some fearful encounter. I cultivated 
the powers of oratory suited to these different states, and 
improved more in eloquence in the solitude of fny dun- 
geon, thian perhaps I should have done in the busiest and' 
most crowded scenes. 

At length I proceeded to as regular a disposition of my j 
time, as the man in his study, who passes from mathema- 
tics to poetry, and from poetry to the law of nations, m the 
different parts of each single day; and I as seldom infringed 
upon my plan. Nor were my subjects of disquisition less 
numerous than his. I went over, by the assistance of 
memory only, a considerable part of Euclid during my con- 
finement, and revived, day afiier day, the series of facts 
and incidents in soibe of the most celebrated historians. 
I became myself a poet; and, while I described the senti- 
ments cherished by the view of natural objects, recorded 
the characters and passions of men, and partook with a 
burning zeal in the generosity of their determinations, I 
eluded the squahd solitude of my dungeon, and wandered 
in idea through all the varieties of human society. I easily 
found expedients, such as the mind seems always to re- 
quire, and which books and pens supply to the man at 
large, to record from time to time the progress that had 
been made. 

While I was thus employed, I reflected with exultation 
upon the degree in which man is independent of the smiles 
and frowns of fortune. I was beyond her reach, for I 
could fall no lower. To an ordinary eye I might seem 
destitute and miserable, but in reahty I wanted for nothing. 
My fare was coarse ; but I was in health. My dimgeon was 
poisome; but I felt no inconvenience* I was shut up from 
the usual means of exercise and air ; but I found the method 
pf e;s.ercising myself even to perspiration in my dungeon. 
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I had no powQr of withdrawing my person firom a disgust- 
ful society, in the most cheerful and valuable part of the 
day ; but I soon brought to perfection the art of wididraw- 
ing my thoughts, and saw and heard the people about me, 
for just as short a Ume, and as seldom, as I pleased. ^ 

Such is man in himself considered ; so simple his nature ; 
so few his wants. How diffmnt firom the man of artificial 
society 1 Palaces are built for his reception, a thousand 
vehicles provided for his exercise, provinces are ransacked 
for the gratification of his appetite, and the whole world 
traversed to supply him with apparel and furniture. Thus 
vast is his expenditure, and the purchase slav^. He is 
dependent on a thousand accidents for tranquillity and 
health, and his body and soul are at tfie devotion of who- 
ever will satisfy his imperious cravings. 

In addition to the disadvantages of my presiNxt situation, 
I was reserved for an ignominious death. What then? 
every man must die. No xatat knows how soon. It surely 
is not worse to encounter the king of terrora, in healdi, 
and with every advantage for the collection of fortitude, 
than to encounter him, already half subdued by sickness 
and suffering. I was resolved at least fully to possess the 
days I had to live; and this is peculiiBtrly in .^e pow^ of 
the man who {nreserves his health to the last moment of his 
existence. Why should I suffer my mind to be invaded by 
unavailing r^pretsp Every sentiment of vanity, or rather 
of indepcaidence and justice within me, instigated me to say 
to DPty persecutor, ^' You may cut off my existence, but you 
cannot disturb my serenity." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

In the midst of these reflections^ another thought, which 
had not before struck me, occurred to my mind. '^I exult,'' 
said I, " and reasonably, over the impotence of my perser 
cutCHT. Is ^ot that impotence greater than I have yet 
imagined ? I say, he may cut off my e;Mstence, but cannot 
disturb my serenity. It is true: my mind, the clearness of 
my spirit, the firmness of my temper, are beyond his reach; 
is not my life equally so, if I please P What are the ma- 
terial obstacles, that man never subdued? What is the 
undertaking so arduous, that by some has not been accom- 
pUshedP And if by others, why not by me? Had they 
stronger motives tfa^n I? Was existence more variously 
endeared to them ? or had they more numerous methods by 
which to animate and adorn it ? Many of those who have 
exerted most perseverance and intrepidity, were obviously 
my inferiors in that respect. Why should not I be as daring 
as they? Adamant and steel have ductility like water, to 
a mind sufficiently bold and contemplative. ThjitJSii^ is 
master of itself; and is endowed with powers that might 
enaSIeltto laugh at the tyrant's vigilance." I passed and 
repassed these ideas in my mind ; and, heated with the 
coQte{iq)lation, I said, ''No, I will not dieP 

^^ reading, in early youth, had been extremely miscel- 
Luit IS. I had read of housebreakers, to whom locks and 
buit> were a jest, and who, vain of their art, exhibited the 
experiment of entering a house the most strongly barri- 
caded, with as little noise, and almost as little trouble, as 
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other men would lift up a latch. There is nothing so ia- 
teresting to the juvenile mind, as the wonderfiil ; there ia 
no power that it so eagerly covets, as that of astonishing 
spectators by its miraculous exertions. Mind Appeared, to 
my untutored reflections, vague, airy and unfettered, the 
susceptible perceiver of reasons, but never intended by 
nature to be the slave of force. Why should it be in the 
power of man to overtake and hold me by violence? Why, 
when I choose to withdraw myself, should 1 not be capable 
of eluding the most vigilant search ? These Umbs, and this 
trunk, are a cumbrous and unfortunate load for the power 
of thinking to drag along with it; but why should not the 
; power of thinking be able to lighten the load, till it shall be 
r no longer felt? — These early modes of reflection were by 
no means indifferent to my present enquiries. 
' Our next-door neighbour at my father^s house had been 
a carpenter. Fresh from the sort of reading I have men- 
tioned, I was eager to examine his tools, their powers, and 
their uses. This carpenter was a mail of strong and vi- 
gorous mind; and, his faculties having been chiefly conflned 
to the range of his profession, he was fertile in experiments, 
and ingenious in^reasoning upon these particular topics. 
I therefore obtained from him considerable satisfaction; 
and, my mind being set in action, I sometimes even improved 
upon the hints he furnished. His conversation was parti- 
cularly agreeable to me; I at first worked with him some- 
times for my amusement, and afterwards occasionally for 
a short time as his journeyman. I was constitutionaUy 
vigorous; and, by the experience thus attained, I added to 
the abstract possession of power, the skill of applying it, 
when I pleased, in such a manner as that no part should 
be inefficient. 

It is a strange, but no uncommon feature in the human 
mind^ that the very resource of which we stand in greatest 
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need in a critical situation, though already accumulated, it 
may be, by preceding industry, fails to present itself at the 
time when it should be called into action. Thus my nrind 
had passed through two very different stages since my im- 
prisonment, before this means of liberation isuggested itself. 
My faculties were overwhelmed in the first intance, and 
raised to a pitch of enthusiasm in the second; while in both 
I took it for granted in a manner, that I must passively 
submit to the good pleasure of my persecutors. 

During the period in which my mind had been thus un- 
decided, and when I had been little more than a month in 
durance, the assizes, which were held twice a year in the 
town in which I was a prisoner, came on. Upon this 
occasion my case was not brought forward, but was suf- ^ 
fered to stand over six months longer. It would have been 
just the same, if I had had as strong reason to expect ac- 
quittal as I had conviction. If I had been apprehended 
upon the most jfrivolous reasons upon which any justice of 
the peace ever thought proper to commit a naked beggar 

for trial, I must still have waited about two hundred and 

• 

seventeen days before my innocence could be cleared. So 
imperfect are the effects of the boasted laws of a country, 
whose legislators hold their assembly £rom four to six 
months in every year I I could never discover with certainty, 
whether lliis delay were owing to any interference on the 
part of my prosecutor, or whether it fell out in the regular 
administration of justice, which is too solemn and dignified 
to accommodate itself to the rights or benefit of an insigni- 
ficant individual. 

But this was not the only incident that occurred to me 
during my confinement, for which I could findnosatisEEictory 
solution. It was nearly at the same time, that the keeper 
began to alter his behaviour to me. He sent for me one 
morning into the part of the building which was appro-' 
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pnaied for his own use, and, after some hesitation, told n^e 
he was sorry my accommodations had been so indifferent, 
and asked whether I should like to have a chamber in his 
fiamily ? I was struck with the unexpectedness of this question, 
and desired to know whether any body had employed him 
to ask it. No, he replied ; but, now the assizes were over, 
he had fewer felons on his hands, and more time to look 
about him. He believed I was a good kind of a young 
man, and he had taken a sort of a liking to me. I fixed 
my eye upon his countenance as he said this. I could 
discover none of the usual symptoms of kindness ; he ap> 
peared to me to be acting a part, unnatural, and that sat 
with awkwardness upon him. He went, on, however, to 
offer me the liberty of eating at his table ; which, if I chose 
it, he said would make no difference to him, and he should 
not think of charging me any thing for it. He had always 
indeed as much upon his hands as one person could see to ; 
but his wife and his daughter Peggy would be woundily 
pleased to hear a person of learning talk, as he.understood 
I was; and perhaps I might not feel myself unpleasantly 
circumstanced in their company. 

I reflected on this proposal, and had little doubt, not- 
withstanding what the keeper had affirmed to the contrary, 
that it did not proceed from any spontaneous humanity in 
him, but that he had, to ^eak the language of persons of 
his cast, good reasons for what he did. I busied myself in 
conjectures as to who could be the author of tiiis sort of 
indulgence and attention. The two most likely persons 
were Mr. Falkland and Mr. Forester. The latter I knew to 
be a man austere and inexorable towards those whom he 
deemed vicious. He piqued himself upon being insensible 
io those softer emotions, which, he believed, answered no 
other purpose than to seduce us from our duty. Mr. Falk- 
land, on the contrary, wa^ a man of the acutesti»eni^lHlity ; 
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iience aro'^* his pleasures and his gains, his virtues and his 
vices. Though he were the bitterest enemy to whcnn I 
could possibly be exposed, and though no sentiments of 
humanity could divert or control the bent of his mind, 1 yet 
persuaded myself^ that he was more likely than his kins-* 
man, to visit in idea the scene of my dungeon, and to feel 
impelled to alleviate my sufferings. 

This conjecture was by no means calculated to serve as 
bahn to my mind. My thoughts were Kill of irritafton 
against my persecutor. How could I think kindly of a man, 
in competition with the gratification of whose mUng passion 
my good name or my life was deemed of no consideration? 
I saw him crushing the one, and bringing the other into 
jeopardy, with a quietness and composure on his part that 
I could not recollect i^ithout horror. I knew not what 
were his plans respecting me. I knew not whether he 
troubled himself so much as to form a barren wish for the 
preservation of one whose future prospects he had so ini-* 
quitously tarnished. I had hitherto been silent as to my 
principal topic of recrimination. But I was by no means 
certain, that I should consent to go out of the world in 
silence, the victim of this man's obduracy and art. In every 
view I felt my heart ulcerated with a sense of his injustice; 
and my very soul spumed thes^ pitifiil indulgences, at a 
time that he was grinding me into dust with the inex^ 
orableness of his vengeance. 

I was influenced by these sentiments in my reply to the 
jailor ; and I found a secret pleasure in pronouncing them 
in all their bitterness. I viewed him with a sfiu-castic smile, 
and said^ I was glad to find him of a sudden become so 
humane:! was not^ however, without Aome penetration as 
to die Immanity of a jailor, and could guess at the circum- 
stances by which it was produced. But he might tell his 
employer, that his cares )vere fruitless : I would accept no 
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bvouTS from a man diat held a haher about ta\ uerk; and 
had comage enoi^h to ^nlure the worst both in time to 
come and now. — ^Th# jailor looked at me with astonish- 
ment, and turning upon his hed, exclaimed, ^^WeU done, 
my cock! You have not had your leamii^ for nothing, I 
see. You are set upon not dyii^ dunghilL But that is to 
come, lad ; you had better by half keep your coun^ till you 
shall find it wanted.*' 

The asides, which passed over without influence to me, 
produced a great revolution amoi^ my fellow-prisoners. I 
lived long enough in the jail to witness a general mutati<m 
of its inhabitants. One of the house-briers (the rival of 
the Duke of Bedford), and the coiner, were hanged. Two 
more were cast for transportation, tod the rest acquitted. 
The transports remained with us ; and, though the prison 
was thus lightened of nine of its inhabitants, there were, at 
the next half-yearly period of assizes, as many persons on 
the felons' side, within three, as I had found on my first 
arrival. 

The soldier, whose story I have already recorded^ died on 
the evening of the very day on which the judges arrived, of a 
disease the consequence of his confinement. Such was the 
justice, that resulted from the laws of his country to an indi- 
vidual who would have bjBen the ornament of any age; one 
who, of all the men I ever knew, was perhaps the kindest, of 
the most feeling heart, of the most engaging and unaffected 
manners, and the most unblemished life. The name of this 
man was Brightwel. Were it possible for my pen to con- 
secrate him to never-dying fame, I could undertake no task 
more gratefiil tomy heart His judgment was penetratingand 
manly, totally unmixed with imbecility and confusion, while 
at the same time there was such an uncont^iding fi*ankness 
in his countenance, that a superficial observer would have 
supposed he must have been, the prey of the first plausible 
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knavejcy that was practised against him. Great reason havt' 
r to ranember him with affection! JHe was the m*'^. 
ardent, I had almost said the last, of,^ friends. Nor '^i^i \ 
remain in this respect in his debt. There was indiicd a 
great congeniality, if I may presume to say so, ^n our clia- 
rac^ters, except that I cannot pretend to rival the originaiitv 
and self-created vigour of his mind, or to compaje with, 
what the world has scarcely surpassed, the correctness and 
tititainted purity of his conduct. He heard niy story, asYar 
as 1 thought proper to disclose it, with interest; he exa- 
uiiued it with sincere impartiality ; and if, at first, any doubt 
remained japon his mind, a frequent observation of me in 
my most unguarded moments taught him in no long time 
to place an unreserved confidence in my innocence. 

He talked of the injustice of which we were mutual vic- 
tims, without bitterness ; and delighted to believe that the 
time would come, when the possibility of such intolerable \ 

oppression would be extirpated. But this, he said, was a 
happiness reserved for posterity ; it was too late for us to 
reap the benefit of it. It was some consolation to him, 
that he could not tell the period in his past hfe, which the 
best judgment, of which he was capable, would teach him 
to spend better. He could say, with as nmch reason as 
most men, he had dischai^ed his duty. But he foresaw 
that he should not survive his present calamity. This was 
his prediction, while yet in health. He might be said, in a 
certain sense, to have a broken- heart. But, if that, phrase 
were in any way applicable to him, sw*e never was despair 
more bahn, more fiill of resignation and serenity. 

At no time in the whole course of my adventures was I 
exposed to a shock more severe, than I received firom this 
man's death. The circumstances of his fate presented 
themselves to my mind in their full complication of ini- 
quity. From him, and the execrations with which I loaded 
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'he government that coul4 be the instniment of hi3 tra<- 
^^ei\\, I tuitned to myself. 1 beheld the catastrophe of 
Kr'^ht^el with envy. ' A thousand times I longed that my 
corsp had lain in death, instead of his. I was only re^ 
-' immI, as I persuaded myself, for unutterable woe. In a 
i-nv <!.ty!S he would have been acquitted; his liberty, his 
Imputation restored; mankind, perhaps, struck with tiie 
iirjusdce he had suffered, would have shown themselves 
eager to balance his misfortunes, and obliterate his dis- 
grace. But this man died ; and I remained aUve ! 1, who^ 
though not less wrongfully treated than he, had no hope 
of reparation, must be marked as long as I livedo for a vil- 
lain, and in my death probably held up to the soom and 
detestation of my speciea! 

Such were some of the immediate reflections which the 
fate of this unfortunate martyr produced in my mind. Vet 
my intercourse with Brightwel was not, in the review^ 
without its portion of comfort. I said, '^ This man has 
seen through the veil of calumny that bvershades me : he 
has understood, and has loved me. Why should I de- 
spair? May I not meet hereafter with men ingenuous like 
him, who i^all do me justice, and sympathise with my ca- 
lamity ? With that consolation I will be satisfied. I will 
f rest in the arms of friendship, and forget the mcdi^pity 
V of the world. Henceforth I will be contented with tran- 
I quit obscurity, with the cultivation of sentim^it and wis- 
l dom, and the exercise of benevolence within a narrow 
I circle. It was thus that my mind became excited to the 
I project I was about to undertake. 

I had no sooner meditated the idea of an escape, than I 

detennined upon the following method of facilitating the 

J pr^arations for it. I undertook to ingratiate myself with 

my keeper. In the world I have generally found Ba<^ 

persons as had been acquainted with the outline of my 
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story, r^ardtng me with a sort of loathing attd abhor- 
rence, which made them avoid me with as much care as 
\{ I bad been spotted with the plague. The idea of my 
having first robbed my patron, and then endeavouring to 
clear myself by charging him with subornation against me^ 
placed me in a class distinct from^ and infinitely more 
guilty than that of common felons^ But this man wajB too 
good a master of his profession, to aitertain aversion 
against a fdlow-^reature upon that score. He considered 
the persons c(Hnmitted to his custody, merely as so many 
human -bodies, for whom he was responsible that they 
should be forthcoming in time and place ; and the diife- 
rence <rf innocence and guilt he looked down upon as an 
a&ir beneath his attention. I had not therefoi*e the pre- 
judices to encounter in recommending myself to him, that 
I have found so peculiarly obstinate in other cases. Add 
to which, the same motive, whatever it was, that had made 
him so profuse in his offers a little before, had probably 
its influence on the present occasion. 

I informed him of my skill in the profession of a joiner,/ 
and offered to make him half a dozen handsome chairs, 
if he woidd fecilitate my obtaining the tools necessary for 
carrying on my profession in my present confinement; 
for, widMOut his consent, previoudy obtained, it would 
have been in vain for me to expect that I could quietly 
exert bxl industry of this kind, even if my existence had 
depended upon it. He looked at me first,, as asking him- 
self what he was to und^stimd by this novel proposal ; 
and then^ his countenanoe most graciously relaxing, said, 
he was glad I was come off a little of m^ high notions and 
my buckram, and he would see what he coul^ do. Two 
days after, he signified his compUance. He said that, as 
to the matter of the present I had offered him, he thought 
nothing of thi^ ; I might do as I pleased in it; but 1 mi^t 
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depend upon every civility from him that he could show 
with safety to himself, if so be as, when he was civil, 
I did not offer a second time for to snap and take him up 
short. 

Having thus gained my preUminary, I gradually accu- 
mulated tools of various sorts— gimlets, {Hercers, chisels, 
6f cetera. I immediately set myself to work. The nights 
were long, and the sordid eagerness of my keeper, not- 
withstanding his ostentatious generosity, was great ; * I 
therefore petitioned for, and was indulged with, a bit of 
candle, that I might amtise myself for an hour or two with 
my work after t was locked up in my dungeon. I did not 
however by any means apply constantly to the work I had 
undertaken, and my jailor betrayed various tokens of im- 
patience. Perhaps he was afraid I should not have finished 
it before I was hanged. I however insisted upon working 
at my. leisure as I pleased; and this he did not venture 
expressly to dispute. In addition to the advantages thus 
obtained, I procured secretly from Miss Peggy, who now 
and then came into the jail to make her observations of the 
prisoners, and who seemed to have conceived some par- 
tiality for my person, the implement of an iron crow. 

In thesis proceedings it is easy to trace the vice and du- 
plicity that must be expected to grow out of inju^ce. I 
know not whether my readers will pardon the sinister ad- 
vantage I extracted from the mysterious concessions of my 
keeper. But I must acknowledge my weakness in that 
respect ; I am writing my adventures, and not my apology ; 
and I was not prepared to maintain the unvaried sincerity 
of my manners, tit the expense of a speedy close of my 
existence. 

My plan was now digested. I believed that, by means 
of the <R^, I could easily, and without much noise, force 
the door of my dungeon from its hinges, or if not, that! 
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could, in case of necessity, cut away the lock. This dopr 
led into a narrow passage, hounded on one side by the 
range of dungeons, and on the other by the, js^or's and 
turnkey's apartments, throngh which was the usual en- 
trance from the street. This outlet I dared not attempt, 
for fear of disturbing the persons close to whose very door 
I should in that case have found it necessary to pass. I 
determined therefore upon another door at the further end 
of the passage, which was well barricaded, and which led 
to a .sort of garden in the occupation of the keeper. This 
garden I had never entered, but I had had an opportunity 
of observing it from the window of the felons' day-room, 
which looked that way, the room itself being immediately 
over the range of dungeons. I perceived that it was 
bounded by a wall of considerable height, which I was 
told by my fellow-prisoners was the extremity of the jail 
on that side, and beyond which was a back-lane of some 
length, that terminated in the skirts of the town. Upon 
an accurate observation, and much reflection upon the 
subject, I found I should be able, if once I got into the 
garden, wi4i my gimlets and piercers inserted at proper 
distances, to make a sort of ladder, by means of which I 
could clear the wall, and once more take possession of the 
sweets of liberty. I preferred this wall to that which im- 
mediately skirted my dungeon, on the other side of which 
was a populous street. 

1 suflered about two days to elapse from the period at 
whicli I had thoroughly digested my project, and then in the 
very middle of the night began to set about its execution. 
The first door was attended with considerable difficulty ; 
but at length this obstacle was happily removed. The 
second door was fastened on the inside. I was therefore 
able with perfect ease to push back the bolts. But the 
lock, which of course ^as depended upon for the prin- 
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c^Md security, asd was dierefore strong, was douye- 
shot, aod tHe key taken away. I endeavmired witk tty 
chisel to force back the hok of the lock, but to no pur- 
pose. I then uasisrewed the bo^K of the feck ; and, that 
beii^ taken away^ the door was no longer Opposed to my 

widies. 

Thus br I had proceeded with the hapj^iest success ; 
but dose on the other sid^ of the docH* there was a ken&el 
with a fau^ miatiff d(^, of which I had not the smallest 
previous knowledge. Though I stepped ftlbng iti th« most 
enreftd mamer, this animal ^as disturbed^ and began to 
b«rk. I was estreikiely disconcerted, but immedt^tety ap- 
pUed myself to soothe the anim^) in Which t presently 
sooceeded, I then returned afeng the passage to listen 
whether any body had been disturbed by the noii^ of the 
dog ; resolved, if that had been the case^ that I Would re^ 
tnm to my dungeon, and endeavonr to re|dace every thing 
m liB former state. Bat the whole appeared perfectly 
^pdet, find I was encouraged to proeeed in my opera- 
tion. 

I now got to the wall and had nearly gaibed hatf the 
ascent, when I heard a voice at the garden-door, crying, 
^^ Holloa I who is there ? who op^ied the door ?'' The 
man received no answer^ and the night was too dark for 
him to distinguiii^ objects at any distance. He therefore 
returned, as I judged, into the house for a lights Mean- 
time the* dog, undenstunding the key in which these Inter- 
rogations wR*e uttered , began barking agmn more 
violently than ever. I had now no possibi&ty of re- 
trectt, and I was not without hopes that I m^ht yet ac- 
complish my object, and desur the wall. AfeMwhile a 
second nmn oame out, while the other was gating his 
lanterb, and by die time I had got to the top <^ the wall 
Wits able to perceive me, He immediately set up ft shottt, 
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and threw a large stone, which grazed me in its flight. 
Alarmed at my situation, I was obliged to descend on^^ihe 
other side without taking the necessary precautions, and 
in my iall nearly dislocated my ankle. ^ 

There waa a door in the wall, of which I wa§ not pfe-f \ -. 
vipusly apprised ; and, this being opened, the twd ^^^^^ v)^ 
with the lantern were on. the other ^e in an instanfC^ 
They had then nothing to do but to run along the lane to J{\ 
the place from which I had descended. I endeavoured to - 
rise after my fall; but the pain was so intense, that I wm r Oi 
scarcely able to stand, ^d, after having Umped a fewk^' 
paces, I twisted my foot under me, and fell down a^ain. '" 
I h^d now no remedy, and qmetly suffered myself to be ">/ 
retaken. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

I WAS conducted to the keeper^s room for that night, 
and the two men sat up with Hie. I w^s accosted with 
many interrogatories, to which I gave little answer, but 
complained of the hurt in my leg. To this I could obtain 
no r^fily, eiLcept ^^ Curse you, my lad J if that be all, we 
will give you some ointoa^at for that ; w« will anoint it 
with a httle cold iron," They were indeed excessively 
sulky with me, for having broken their night's rest, and 
given thein all this trouble. Ii| the nuH*ni^g they were as 
good as their word, fixing a pair oi fetters upon both my 
legs, regar^ess of the ankle which was now swelled to a 
coftaiderable siise, and then fastening me, with a padlock, 
4o a staple in the floor of my dungeon. I expostulated 
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with warmth upon this treatment, and told them, that I 
was a man upon whom the law as yet had passed no cen- 
sure, and who therefore, in the eye of the law, was in- 
nocent. But they hid me keep such fudge for people who 
knew no better; they knew what they did, and would 
answer it to any court in England. 

The pain of the fetter was intolerable. I endeavoured 
in various ways to relieve it, and even privily to free my 
leg; but the more it was swelled, the more was this ren- 
dered impossible. 1 then resolved to bear it with patience : 
stSl, the longer it continued, the worse it grew. After 
two days and two nights, I entreated the turnkey to go and 
ask the sui^eon, who usually attended the prison, to look 
at it, for, if it continued longer as it was, I was convinced 
it would mortify. But he glared surlily at me, and aid, 
'^Damn my blood I I should like to see that day. To die 
of a mortification is too good an end for such a rascal !'* 
At the time that he thus addressed me, the whole mass of 
my blood was already fevered by the anguish I had under- 
gone, my patience was wholly exhausted, and I was silly 
enough to be irritated beyond bearing, by his impertinence 
and vulgarity : " Look you, Mr. Turnkey,*' said I, " there 
is one thing that such fellows as you are set over us for^ 
and another thing that you are not. You are to take care 
we do not escape ; but it is no part of your office to call us 
names and abuse us. If I were not chained to the floor, 
you dare as well eat your fingers as use such language ; 
and, take my word for it, you shall yet live to r^ent of 
your insolence." 

While I thus spoke, the man stared at me with astonish^ 
ment. He was so little accustomed to such retorts, thai, 
at first, he could scarcely believe his ears ; and such was 
the firmness of my manner, that he seemed to forget foi^a 
moment that I was not at large. But, as soon as he had 
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time to recollect himself, he did not deign to. be angry. 
His face relaxed into a smile of contempt ; he snapped his 
fingers at me, and, turning upon his heel, exclaimed,^ 
*' Well said, my cock ! crow away ! Have a care you do 
not burst T' and, as he shut the door upon me, mimicked 
the voice of the animal he mentioned. 

This rejoinder brought me to myself in a moment, and 
showed me the impotence of the resentment I was express- }'• 

ing. But, though he thus put an end to the violence of 
my speech, the torture of my body continued as great as 
ever. I was determined to change my mode of attack. The 
same turnkey returned in a few minyies; and, as he ap- 
proached me, to put down some food he had brought, I 
slipped a shilling into his hand, saying at the same time, 
"My good fellow, for God's sake, go to the surgeon; I am 
sure you do not wish me to perish for want of assistance.'^ 
The feUow put the shilling into his pocket, looked hard at 
me, and then with one nod of his head, and without utter- 
ing a single word, went away. The surgeon presently after 
made his appearance ; and, finding the part in a high state 
of inflanunation, ordered certain applications, and gave 
peremptory directions that the fetter should^ not be re- 
placed upon that leg, till a cure had been effected. It was a 
full month before the leg was perfectly healed, and made 
equally strong and flexible with the other. 

The condition in which I was now placed, was totally 
di£ferent from that which had preceded this attempt. I was 
chained all day in my dungeon, with no other mitigation, 
except that the door was regularly opened for a few hours 
in an afternoon, at which time some of the prisoners oc- 
casionally came and spoke to me, particularly one, who, . 
though he could ill replace my benevolent Brightwel, was 
not deficient in excellent qualities. This was no other than 
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Uie indtvidual whom Mr. Falkland had, some niondis be- 
fore, dismissed upon an accusation of murder. His eourage 
was gone, his garb was squalid, and the comeliness and 
clearness of his countaiance was utterly obliterated. He 
also was innocent, wofthy, Inraye, asd benevolent He was, 
I beUeve, afterwards acquitted, and turned loose, to wander 
a desolate and perturbed spectre through ibe world. My 
manual labours were now at an end ; nqr dungeon was 
searched every ni^^t, and every kind of to<rf care&Uy kept 
from me. The strawi which had been hitharto aUowed me, 
was removed, under pretence thait it was adapted for con- 
ceahnent; and the only conveniences with whidi I was in- 
dulged, were a chair a]id a blanket 

A prospect of some alleviation in no kmg time <qpened 
upoa me; but this my usual ill fortune rendered abortive. 
The keeper once more made his afq)earance, and with his 
former constitutional and ambiguous humasity. H? pte- 
tended to be surprised at my want of every aceooattodation. 
He reprehended in strong terms my attempt to escape^ and 
observed, that there must be an end of civility from fWfie 
in his situation, if g^tleuen, after aH, would w0i know 
when they were well. It was necessary, in cases the ly^e 
of this, to let the law take its course; and it would be ridi- 
culous in me to complain, if, after a regular trnd, things 
should go hard with me. Ife was destroas of being in every 
respect my friend, if I would let him. In the midst of this 
circumlocution and preamble, he was oaHed i(way from 
me, for somethmg relating to the business of hisoftce. in 
the mean time I ruminated upon Us overtures; and de- 
testing, as I did, the source from which I conceived tkem 
to flow, I could not help reflecting bow far it would be 
possible to extract from them the oaemis of escape, fiut 
my meditations in this case were vain. The keeper re- 
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turtied no nuNre durii^^ the r^auLinder of that day, and, on 
the next, an 'mciAevA occurred which put an end to all 
ex]>eetation$ from his tdndness. 

An active mind, which h^ omce been f<H*ced into any 
particular train, can fieareriy he persuaded to desert it as 
hopeless. I bad. studied my chains, during the extreme 
anguish that I endured from the pressure of the fetter 
upon the ankk which bad been sprmned ; and though, 
from the swelling and acute sensibility of the part, I had 
foand all attempts at relief in that instance impracticable, 
I obtained, from the coolness of my investigation, another 
and apparently iri^iertor advantage* During the night, my 
dnngeon was in a con^lete state of darkness ; but, when 
tfae door was open, the case was somewhat different. The 
passage indeed into which it opened, was so nsorow, and 
the opposite dead waQ so near^ that it was but a g&m- 
Bia*jBg and melancholy l%ht that entered my apartment, 
even at frill noon, asd wl^i tl^ door was at its widest . 
extent Bnt my' eyes, after a praetie^ ot two or three 
weelcs, accommodated tbemsd^ves to this circumstance, and 
\ It . . 1 (1 1^ distinguish the nunutest object. One day, as 
j ua> .ti> liiately ni^ditating and exan^itig the objects 
aroitfid n\(\ I chanced to Observe a nail tro dden into the 
mud-tlv or /it n o grea t distance from me. I immediately 
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coiicei\od the desire ofpossessing myself <^ this imple- 
ment ; but, for feiu* of sui^irise, people passmg perpetually to 
and fro, I contented myself, for the present, with remarking 
its situation so accuratety, that i might eai»ly find it scgsia 
in the dark* Accordingly, as soon as my door was shut, 
1 iseized upon this new treasure, and, having contrived to 
fashion it to my purpose, found thaft I could unlock with it 
tlie paiiixHsk Aal frtstened me to die staple^ in the floor, 
TliLs I regarded as no tnecpnsideraMe advantage separately 
from the u»e J tt»ght derive fwwri it in relation to my prin- 
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cipal object. My chaio peraiitted me to move only abeut 
eighteen inches to the right or left; and, having, borne this 
confinement for several weeks, my very heart leaped at 
th^ .pitiful consolation of being able to range, without con- 
straint, the miserable coop in which I was immured. This 
incident had occuri:ed several days previously to the last 
visit of my keeper. 

From this time it had been my constant practice to libe- 
rate myself every night, and not to replace things in their 
former situation tiU. I awoke, in the morning, and expected 
shortly to perceive the entrance of the turnkey. Security 
breeds negligence. On the morning succeeding my con^ 
ference with the jailor, it so happened, whether I overslept 
myself, or the turnkey went his round earher than usual, 
that I was roused from my sleep by the noise he made in 
opening the cell next to my own ; and though I exerted the 
utmost diligence, yet having to grope for my materials in 
the dark, I was unable to fasten the chain to the staple, 
before hej entered, as usual, with his lantern. He was 
extremely surprised to find me disengaged, and imme- 
diately summoned the principal keeper. I was. questioned 
respecting my method of proceeding ; and, as I believed 
concealment could lead to nothing but a severer search, 
and a more accurate watch, I readily acquainted them 
with the exact truth. The illustrious personage, whose 
functions it was to control the inhabitants of these walls, 
was, by this last instance, completely exasperated agsdnst 
me. Artifice and fair speaking were at an end. His eyes 
sparkled with fury ; he exclaimed, that he was now con- 
vinced of the folly .of showing kindness to rascals, the 
scum of the earth, such as I was; and, damn him, if any 
body should catch him at that again towards any one. 1 
had cured him effectually ! He was astonished that the 
laws had not provided some terrible retaliation for thieves 
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tbat attempted to deceive their jailors. Hanging was a 
thousand times too good for me! 

Having vented his indignation, he proceeded to give 
such orders as the united instigations of anger and alarm 
suggested to his mind. My apartment was changed. I 
was conducted to a room called the strong room, the door 
of which opened into the middle cell of the range of dun- 
geon^. It was under-ground, as they were, and had also 
the day-room for felons, already described, immediately 
over it. It was spacious and dreary. The door had not 
been opened for years ; the air was putrid ; and the walls 
hung round with damps and mildew. The fettei*d« the 
padlock, and the staple, were employed, as in the former 
case ; in addition to which they put on me a pair of hand- 
cuffs. For my first provision, the keeper sent me nothing 
but a bit of bread, mouldy and black, and some dirty and 
stinking water. I know not, indeed, whether this is to be 
regarded as gratuitous tyranny on the part of the jailor; 
the law having providently directed, in certain cases, that 
the water to be administered to the prisoners shall be 
taken from ^' the next sink or puddle nearest to the jail.'' * 
It was further ordered, that one of the turnkeys should 
sleep in the- cell that formed a sort of antechamber to my 
^artment. Though every convenience was provided, to 
render this chamber fit for the reception of a personage 
of a dignity so superior to the felon he was appointed to 
guard, he expressed much dissatisfaction at the mandate : 
but there was no alternative. 

The situation to which I was thus removed was, appa- 
rently/the most undesirable that could be imagined; but 
I \\as not discouraged; I had for some time learned not 
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to judge by appearances. The apartmeiit was dark aed 
unwholesome ; but I had acquired the secret of conn* 
taractii^ these influences. My door was kept continnally 
shut, and the other prisoners were debarred access to me ; 
but if the intereourse of our feUow-'men has its pleasure, 
"^solitude, on the other hand, is not without ks advantages^ 
In solitude we can pursue our own thoughts n&disturbed ; 
and I was able to call up at wtU the most pleasing avoca- 
tions* Besides whidi, to one who meditated such deiignft 
as now filled my mind, solitude had peculiar recommen'^ 
dations. I was scarcely left to myself, before I tried an 
experiment, the idea of which i eonceived, while they 
were fixing my handcuffin; and, vnik my teeth only, disen- 
gaged myself from this restraint. The hours at whidi I 
was visited by the keepers were regul«*, and' I took care 
to be provided for them. Add to which, I had a narrow 
grated window near the ceiling, about nine inches in per- 
pendicular, and a foot and a half horizontally, which, 
though small, admitted a much stronger light than that 
to Mvhich I had been aocustomed for several weeks. Thus 

m 

circumstanced, I scarcely ever found myself in total dark- 
ness, and was better provided against surprises than I had 
been in my preceding situation. Such were the sentim^its 
wfai<^ this change of abode immediately suggested. 

I had been a very httle time removed, when I received 
an unexpected visit from Thomas, Mr. Falkland's footman, 
whom J have already mentioned in the course of my nar- 
rative. A servant of Mr. Foresto* happened to c<mie to 
the town where I was imprisoned, a few weeks before, 
while I was 4X>nfined with the hurt in my ankle, and had 
called in to see me. ' The atscount he gxve of what he 
observed had been the source of many an uneasy sensation 
to Thomas* The former visit was a matter of mere cu- 
riosity ; but Thomas yas of the better order of servants. 
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He was oadsiderably struck at the sight of me. Though 
iay mind was now serene, and my health sufficiently good, 
yet the fioridaess <rf my eomjdexion was gone, and there 
wa5 a rudeness in my physic^nomy, the consequence of 
hsurdship and fortitude, extremely unlike the sleekness of 
my better days. Thomas looked alternately in my face, 
^t my bandSf and my feel ; and then fetched a deep 
sigh. After a pause, 

*^ Lord bless usT said he, m a voice in which commi- 
seration was sufficiently perceptible, ^' is this you?^' 

** Why not, Thomas? You loiew I was sent to prison, 
idid iiot you ?" 

^^ Prison! and must people in prison be shackled and 
bound of that £aduon ? — and wh^e do you lay of nights ?" 
" Here." 

" Here ? Why there is no bed I" 
^^ No, Thomas, I am not allowed a bed. I had straw 
formerly, but that ts taken away/' 

^ And do they take off th^n there things of nights ?** 
** No ; I am expected to sleep just as you see.'' 
" Sleep ! Why I thought this was a Christian country ; 
but this usage is too bad for a dog." 

^^ You must not say so, Thomas; it is what the wisdom 
of government has tboughi^t to provide.'' . 

** Zounds, how I have been deceived ! They told me 
what a fine thing it was to be an Englishman, and about 
liberty and property, and aU that there ; and I find it is 
all a flam. Lord, what fools we be! Things are done 
under oar very noses, and we know nothing of the matter ; 
smd a parcel of fellows with grave faces swear to us, that 
such things never happen but in France, and other coun- 
tries the like of that. Why, you haVt been. tried, ha' 
yon?" 

"No." 
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'^ And what signifies being tried, when they do worse 
'than hang a mmi, and all beforehand ? Well, master Wil- 
liams, you have been very wicked tfi he sure, and I thought 
it would have done me good to see you hanged. But, I 
do not kno^Y how it is, one's heart melts, and pity comes 
over one, if we take time to cool. I know that ought not 
to be; but, damn it, when I talked of your being hanged, 
I did not think of your suffering all this into the bai^ain.^' 

Soon after this conversation Thomas left me. The idea 
of the long connexion of our famiUes rushed upon his me- 
mory, and he felt more for my sufferings, at the moment, 
than I did for myself. In the afternoon I was surprised to 
see him again. He said that he could not get the thought 
of me out of his mind, and therefore he hoped I Would 
not be displeased at his coming once more to take leave 
of me. I could perceive that he had something upon his 
mind, which he did not know how to' discharge. One of 
the turnkeys had each time come into the room ^th him, 
and continued as long as he staid. Upon some avocation, 
however — ^a noise, I believe, in the passage — the turnkey 
went as far as the door to satisfy his curiosity; and Tho- 
mas, watching the opportunity, slipped into my hand a 
chisel, a file, and a saw, exclaiming at the same time with 
a sorrowful tone, '^ I know I am doing wrong ; but, if they 
hang me too, I cannot hdp it ; I cannot do no other. For 
Christ's sake, get out of this place; I cannot bear the 
thoughts of it!" I received the implements with great joy, 
and thrust them into my bosom; and, as soon as he was 
gone, concealed them in the rushes of my chaii^. For him- 
self, he had accomplished the object for which he canie, 
and presently after 'bade me farewell. 

The next day, the keepers, I know not for what reason, 
were more than usually industrious in their search, saying, 
though without assigning any ground for their suspicion, 
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litfit tUey were «u7e I had ^me tool in my possessioQ that 
} ought QOl ; but the dq)ository I ha4 chosen ecK^ap^ 

I waited from thi^ time the greater part of a we^kr that 
I might have the benefit o| a bright moonUght. It was 
i^cQsaary that I i»hoMld work b th^a night ; it was neces- 
sary that my Qperatioos should he performed b^weeia th? 
last visit of the keepers at night and their first in the mof iji,-* 

log, that is, b^tw^^ niQe in the evening and seven. In 
my dmg^mi^ as I hav^ ahready said, I passed fimrtee« or 
siiLteea hours (^ the foUHmd-tw^oty lindisturbed; hut 
since I had aoqmr^d a fsharaet^r hr mechanipal ingeniiityf 
a particidar exc9ptioa with respect to me was made from 
the general rules Qf the priscm. 

It was tw o'clpck wheft I ^^tared on my m^r^akihg^ 
The«room 'm which I was confined was secured with a 
do^bl^ door- This was totally superfluous for the pur^ 
pose of my detentioa, sim^e there was a sentinel planted 
on the outside. But it was very fortunate for my plan ; 
becaiise thfBse doors prevented the easy communication of 
sound, and affo^ed me tolerable satisfaction that, with a 
little care in my mode of proceeding, I might be s^nre 
against the danger of being overheard. I first took pff my 
han^-cujif. I then filed through my fetters; and ne^t 
performed the same service to three of the iron bars that 
secur0d my window, to whidbi I dimbed^ partly by the as- 
sistance of my chmr, and partly by^means of certain irre- 
gularities in the wall. All this was the work of more than 
two hours. When the bars were filed through, I easily 
forced them a little from the perpendicular, and then drew 
them, one by one, out of the wall, into which they were 
sunk about three inches perfectly straight, and without any 
precaution to prevent their teing removed. But the space 
thus obtained was by no means wide enough to admit the 
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passing of my body. 1 therefore applied myself, pattly 
•with my chisel, and partly with one of the iron bars^ to the 
loosening the brick-work ; and when I had thus disengaged 
four or five^bricks, I got down and piled them upon the 
floor. This operation I repeated three or four times. 
The space was now sufficient for my purpose ; and, having 
y crept through the opening, I stept upon a shed on the out- 
side. 

I was now in a kind of rude area b^ween two dead 
walb, that south of the felons' day-room (the windows of 
which were at the east end) and the wall of the pris<m. 
But I had not, as formerly, any instruments to assist me in 
scaling the wall, which was of considerable height. Th^re 
was, of consequence, no resource for me but that of effect- 
ing a practicable breach in the lower part of the wall, 
which was of no contemptible strength, bmg pt sUme on 
/ the outside, with a facing of brick within. TO g rooms for 

e debt ors were at right angles with the buildmgirSm 
whichTnad just escaped ; and, as the night was extremely 
bright, I was in momentary danger, particularly in case of 
the leiast noise, of being discovered by them, several of 
their windows commanding this area. Thus circumstanced, 
I determined to make the shed answer the purpose of con- 
cealment. It was locked ; but, with the broken link of my 
fetters, which I had had the precaution to bring \4ih me, 
I found- no great difficulty in opening the locL I had now 
got a sufficient means of hiding my person while I pro- 
ceeded in my work, attended with no other disadvantage 
than that of being obliged to leave the door, through 
which I had thus broken, a Uttle open for the sake of light. 
After some time, I had removed a considerable part of the 
brick- work of the outer wall ; but, when I came to the 
stone, I found the undertaking infinitely more difficult. 
The mortar which bound together the building was, by 
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letigth of time, nearly petrified, and appeared to my first 
efforts one solid rock of the hardest adamant. I had now 
been six hours incessantly engaged in incredible labour : 
my chisel broke in the first attempt upon this oew obstacle v 
and between fettigue already endiired, and the seemingly 
invincible difficulty before me, I concluded that I must re- 
main where J was, and gave up the idea of further effort 
as useless. At the same time the moon, whose hght had 
till now been. of the greatest use to me, set, and I was left 
in total daiimess. 

After a respite of ten minutes, however, I returned to 
the attack with new vigour. It could not be less than two 
hours before the first stone was loosened from the edifice. 
In QSka hour more, the space was sufficient to admit of my 
escape. The pile of bricks I had left in the strong room 
w^ coQStderable. But it was a mole-hUl compared with 
the ruins I had forced from the outer wall. I am fiiUy 
assured that the work I had thus performed would have 
Jbeen to a common labourer, with every advantage of tools, 
the business of two or three days. 

But my difficulties, instead of being etided, seemed to be 
only begun. The day broke, before I had completed the 
opening, and in ten minutes more the keepers would pro- 
bably enter my apartment, and perceive the devastation I 
ha^ left. The lane, which connected the side of the prison 
through which I had escaped, with the adjacent-xountry^ 
was formed chiefly by two dead walls, with here and there 
a stable, a. few warehouses, and some jqptean habitations, 
tenanted by the lower order of people. Afy best security 
lay in clearing the town as soon as possible, and depending 
upon the open country for protection. My arms were in- 
tolerably swelled and bruised with my labour, and my 
strength seemed wholly exhausted with fatigue. Speed I ^ 
was nearly unable to exert for any continuance ; and, if I 

18* 
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could, with tbe esemy so dose al my heels, speed woold 
too probably have been useless. It appeared as if I were 
now in almost the same situation as that in which I had 
been placed five or six weeks before, in which, after having 
completed my escape, I was obUged to yield myself i^, 
without resistance, to my pursuers. I was not, however, 
disabled as then ; I was capaUe of exertion* to what pre- 
cise extent I could not ascertain ; and I was well aware, 
that every instance in which I should fail of my purpose 
would contribute to enhance the difficulty of any fnture 
attempt Such were the consideratkxis that presented 
themselves in relation to my escs4>e ; and, even if that were 
effected, I had to reckon among my difficulties, that, at the 
time I quitted my prison, I was destitute of every resource, 
and had not a shilling remaining in the world. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

I PAIRED along the lane I have described, without p^- 
ceiving or bemg observed by a human being. The doors 
were shut, the window-shutters closed, and all was still as 
night I reached the extremity of the lane unmolested. 
My pursuers, if they immediately followed, would know 
that the likelihoo.d was small, of my having in the interval 
found shelter^in this place ; and would proceed without 
hesitation, as I on my part was obhged to do, irom the 
end nearest to the pris&n to its furthest termination. 

The face of the country, in the spot to which I had thus 
opened mysdf a passage, was rude and uncultivated. It 
was ovei^rown with brushwood and fiirze ; the soil was 
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foi* the most part of a loose ssa^ ; and the surface ex- 
tremely irregular. I oliittbed a smaH eminenoe, and could 
perceive, not very remote in die distance, a few cottages 
thinly scattered. This prospect did not altogether please 
me ; l4H)neeiy«dlhat my safety would, for the present, be 
extremely assisted, by keeping myself from tl^ view of any 
liuiaan being. 

I therefore came down again Into the vaUey, and npon a 
car€ful ^examination perceived that it was mterspier^d with 
42avities, somie deepetr than others, but aH of them so 
^shallow^ as neither to be capable of litding a man, nor of 
esDiting^&spioion as places of possible ^conoeahnent. Jtlea&- 
while the day ^ad hut just hepjm ate da^^^ ; die morning 
was lowering and drizssly; and, ihoiigh the depth nof these 
caverns was of course well Scnown to the neigfadbouring m- 
habitants, tlbe ^a4ows "they cast were so black and im- 
(xeaetrable, as might weQhave pi^echiced wider ie^qpectations 
in Ike mind of a slran^er. Poor, ftherefone, .as ws^ the 
|»^ection Ihey were able to afford, I thoui^t it right to 
have treofmrse to k for the -moment, as the best itke emer- 
gency would mj(ffl^. It was &r my life ; and, the greater 
.^as the jeopacdy to which it was ^eiqposed, the onore dear 
did that life se^m ^ hecome to my affortions. Tkd reoess 
I ohose, as most secure, was within little more than a him- 
4red <yards of idus end 'df ^ 'bum, and die ^Uareme bnild- 
\ii^^tibte town. 

I 'had not stood <u|p m this manner two mmutes, ^vefero 
I heaird die mmaddi f(Mt,.and psesently saw rdie <»rdkiary 
turnkey and anodmr ipass the phce et imy p^reat. Hkey 
wene aOxObaie 4o me, ^d»t, rif J kad stretched out :my hand, 
I JbeKeve I aosnld have ^caught hoU of their clothes, ^thout 
jM imiioh as obaagmg^my ^posture. As no part of the over- 
hangii^g eaith ioicMwened rb^twieen me and them, I eeidd 
s^e^them entffe, thouf^ the^ffopness of ^tlie'sbadevenAmd 
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me almost completely invisible. I heard them say to eaeh 
other, in tones of vehement asperity, *' Curse the rascal ! 
which way can he be gone ?" The reply was, " Damn 
him ! I wish we had him but safe once again I'* — ** Never 
fear I" rejoined the first ; ^^ he cannot have above half a 
mile the start of us/' They were presently out of bearing ; 
for, as to sight, I dared not advance my body, so much as 
an inch, to look after them, lest I should be discovered by 
my pursuers in some other direction. From the very short 
time that elapsed, between my esfcape and the appearance 
of these men, I concluded that they had made their way 
through the same outlet as I had done, it being impossible 
that they could have had tiiAe to come, from the gate of 
the prison, and so round a considerable part of the town, 
as they must otherwise have done. 

I was so alarmed at this instance of diUgence on the part 
of the enemy, that, for some time, I scarcdy ventured to 
proceed an inch from my place of concealment, or almost 
to change my posture. The morning, which had be^i hiaak 
and drizzly, was succeeded by a day of heavy and inces* 
sant rain; and the gloomy state of the air and surrounding 
objects, together with the extreme nearness of my prison, 
and a total want of food, caused me to pass the hours in 
no very agreeable sensations. This inclemency of the 
weather, however, which generated a feeling of stillness 
and solitude, encouraged me by degrees to change my 
retreat, for another of the same nature, but of somewhat 
greater security. I hovered with httle variation about a 
single spot, as long as the sun continued above the horizon. 

Towards evening, the clouds began to disperse, and the 
moon shone, as on the preceding night, in full brightness. 
I had perceived no human creature during the whole day, 
except in the instance already mentioned. This had per- 
haps been owing to the n^iture of the day; at all events I 
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coii3idered it as too hazardous an experimeai, to vauure 
from my hiding-place in so clear and fine a night. I was 
therefore obliged to wait for the setting of this luminary, 
which was not till near five o'clock in the morning. My 

• 

only reUef during this interval was to allow myself to sink 
to. the bottom of my cavern, it being scarcely possible for 
me to continue any longer on my feet. Here I fell into an 
interrupted and unrefireshiag doze, the consequ^ce of a 
laborious i^ght, and a tedious, melancholy day; thoii^ I 
rather sought to avoid, sleep, which, co-operatibg with the 
coldness of the season, would tend more to injury than 
advanti^e. 

The period of darknesi;, which I had determined to use 
for the purpose of removing to a greater distance from my 
prison, was, in its whole duration, scmiething less thain three 
hours. When I rose from my seat, I was weak with hunger 
and fatigue, and, wHch was: worse, I seemed, between the 
dampness of the preceding day, and the sharp clear frost 
of th^ night, to have lost the command of my limbs. I 
stood up ajDid shook myself;, I leaned against the side of 
the hill, impelling in different directions the mjuscles of the 
extremities ; and at length recovered in some degree the 
sense of feeling. This operation was attended with an in- 
credible aching pain, and required no common share of 
resolution to encounter and prosecute it. Having quitted 
my retreat, I at first advanced with weak and tottering 
steps ; but, as. I proceeded, increased my pace. The barren 
heath, which reached to the edge of the town, was, at least 
on this side, without a path ; but the stars shone, and, 
guiding myself by them, I determined to steer as far as 
possible from the hateful scene where I had been so long 
confined. The line I pursued was of irregular surface, 
sometimes obliging me to climb a steep ascent, and at 
others to go down into a dark and impenetrable dell, I 
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WM ofteH txMpoHed, by the dftngerouuilBsaof the imy, to 
deviate considerably ftom tiie dmctionl whdiMtopiiEsini. 
la thffi mean tme I advaxeed Indi as iimoh r»p^^ 
$faA amisBt cAwBtades would permit me to do. The sMHft- 
iiesKi of the motion, and Ae thimieisft of liie nn*^ restoed t» 
me ^y idi^rity. I forgot tbe iKOouvenienees under wliick 
I labdttred, and my miml beeame lively, spirited, «id en- 
thusiastie. 

t Imd now teBdIaxA tbe bonter kX die bea(li> aadenterM 
upon wbat «%tiittally t^nsied the iof0t Sttatage ag it«tay 
imetky it ii iievertMe^ tme, that, ioa this oonjuncta«^ bi- 
hausted with hunger, destitute of all provision for die 
fiitCM, mA mttbiMied with Ihe wM; '«Ikrdeaig idmgers,^ 
my mind suddenly becameiglo^^nn^^matted^ cmd H:b«lrrffd. 
I bought that, by tfaig time, A(e vtoisit fonmdidble tdiffieiihtes 
of my^mderUAoaq^^were^nrmoaited; aad I eoidA not be- 
HeVe dM,^itet* teivteg cifj^dted"^ Ynu^h, I^ould "find M[y 
Ihhig intincHbte M whit femahied to be done. I reeoileete^ 
the eottfinemettt t had ^midei^fte, mi the kiM Aaft kad 
imploded ov^ me^, with hoitor. Ne^er did man fed txncfte 
vivi%, t^an I felt ft &at moifieiis|f,^i3Wedts df liberfy.~r 
NcNrer did man tn(^e i^tt^Kmotfely'pi^ripdt'ieHy w^Me- 
pendence, to ^e ^MiAoiid ^Sustettitt^ ot* a life tK* Aemy. 
1 stretched forth my a^rr^ "wMi i^ipttm ; 1 <0bi$>p<sd my 
hands ewe lipon tiie otber, aiid exolaisifted, << Ah, this in. 
indeed to^ a man! These wrists, were latefy galed with 
fetters ; all my motiomi, wbeiber i ro^ up &t ^at iffvf^ 
vv«rb ^hoed to widi ^ dankmg' tf dhains ; i wa&^M down 
Hke a wild beast, and coold not move but m a ^ekde of a 
few feet in circunifereiioe. !Kow I omi run Seei as a Ijlpey- 
bfoitod, and leap like a young roe up<m the monntaiuK <^i^ 
God ! (if €bd there be that eondc^oends to reocn^d tbeielieljr 
beatings <lf an anxioits heart) thou only<ean^t- tell with winrt 
delight a prteoner, just broke forth from hisdufiigeoBy^hagis 
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tke Uesriogs of new-found tiberty ! Sacred and inde- \ v« 

scrtbaUe mofiieaitt .wheB saaii regcuBS his rights ! But lately '' 

I held my Ufa in jeopa3rdyi becsmse one man was ttnprin- 

apled enough to assert what he knew to be false; I was 

de^tuied to suffer an eaxiy and faie&orable death from the 

haftds <^ others, because none of them had pen^ration 

enough to distinguish firom fiedsehood*, what I ottered with 

the estk^ conviction of a &ll-fraught heart ! Sirai^e^ that 

men^ from age to age^ «boidd tuonaent to hold th^ lives at 

the %reath of aaolherf inerely 4hat eadi in his taru may J / 

iitfve a fK^wa^^ acty% the 4yFa]it acooiE^ding to law! Oh 

God! ^ve«ie povcft^l «hower upon me«U#ie iBiaginary 

hardships of huBum 1& I I will receive theia idl w^ thaidk- 

filkiess. Tiiwt f»e A pi^y to % yiy hi^a^ nf ilift ^fsu^, 
AQ-Ll|e never Again the yitfttiyt of tfiaH, fhrfj^fld im ihft fffrrP- \ \,' 

Jri ppwy r obes of aufe^fpfr I Sufi^r me sit least to cidl life, 
aod the ptfk^uits of life, my oIvb ! Let me h6\& it at ibe 
pnerey of the demits, of the hunger of beasts, or the re- 
venge of barbanans, but^ilQt of the cold-blooded pmdenoe 
of monopolist^ and kings !" iloKveBviable was^e enthu- 
<Bia»ti whkA eoi lid thus Finnish me wilh eaengyi, m. 4he amidst 
4>f 'hunger, povei^y^ tod univ^rsri 4eseliioQ'I 

I bad nOw wfilked at least eix mileis. At tfit^st I HuetixkM^ 
TAvmded 4be habkatioos 4bat h^ ia my w^y, ^and f dU^ed ^. 
he eeen% imy of the fiersoiis to ^om Aej ^eiengeA, iM 
it ahouid in any degree Ivvntsh a due to 'the resoarliies ^ 
m^ {fursuers. As I wiient -fot^ard, I coneeh^ it mt^ b^ 
iprofer «tQ rekx >a fiart of my |>recau^dn. At this time I 
perceived sever^ persons coming out df a &iek«it '■closed 
^me. ^^immediately eoimidered this ^ronnstanee as :rerffae^ 
Jpavovrable ^dian the oonimt^y^ It was necessary ^ me lo 
4¥oid entering ^emy <»f ^the 4o^ns and vilbiges ib die vicinity. 
It Wicis^ how^ver^ fuU time 4hat I efhoiild p^ooarefor mysdf 
foiH^ ^pedes^Ofirefreshmeiit, aitd by qo means improbaMa 
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J that these men might be ixt some way assisting to me in Aat 
respect. In my situation it appeared to me indifferent what 
might be their employment or profession. I had little to 
apprehend from thieves, and I beheved that they, as well 
as honest men, could not fail to have some compassion for 
a person under my circumstances. I therefore rather 
threw myself in their way than avoided them. 

They were thieves* One of the company cried out, 
'^Who goes there? stand!*' I accosted diem; ^^Gentle- 
men,** said I, "I am a poor traveller, almost" While 

I spoke, they came round me ; and he that had first hailed 
me, said, ^'Damn me, tip us none of your palaver; we 
have heard that story of a poor traveller any time these 
five years. Come, down with your dust ! let us see what 
you have got 1"^ — " Sir," I replied, " I have not a shilling 
in the world, and am more than half starved beside.*' — 
^^Not a shilling!** answered my assailant, ^*what, I sup- 
pose you are as poor as a thief? But, if you have not 
money, you have clothes, and those you must resign.*' 

^^ My clothes 1" rejoined I with indignation, '^ you cannot 
desire such a thing. Is it not enough that I am pennyless ? 
I have been all night upon the open heath. It is now the 
second day that I have not eaten a morsel of bread. 
Would you strip me naked to the weather in the midst of 
this depopulated forest ? No, no, you are men I The same 
hatred of oppression, that arms you against the insolence . 
t>f wealth, will teach you to relieve those who are perishing | 
like me. For 6od*s sake, give me food ! do not strip me of 
the comforts I still possess !*' 

While I uttered this apostrophe, the unpremeditated 
eloquence of sentiment, I could perceive by tfieir gestures, 
though the day had not yet begun to dawn, that the feel- 
ings of one or two of the company appeared to take my 
pari. The man, who had already undertaken to be their 
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spokesman, perceived the same thiog ; and, excited either 
by the brutality of his temper or the love of command, 
hastened to anticipate the disgrace of a defeat. He brushed 
suddenly up to me, and by main force pushed me several 
feet from the place where I stood. The shock I received 
drove me upon a second of the gang, not one of those 
who had listened to my expostulation ; and he repeated the 
brutality. My indignation was strongly excited by this 
treatment ; and, after being thrust backward and forward 
two or three times in this manner, I broke through my as- 
sailants, and turned round to defend myself. The first 
that advanced within my reach, was my original enemy. 
In the present moment I listened to nothing but the dic- 
tatgs of passion, and I laid him at his length on the earth. 
I was immediately assailed with sticks and bludgeons on 
all sides, and presently received a blow that almost de- 
prived me of my senses. The man I had knocked down 
was now upon his feet again, and aimed a stroke at me 
with a cutlass as I fell, which took place in a deep wound v/ 
upon my neck and shoulder. He was going to repeat his 
blow. ThjQ two who had seemed to waver at first in their 
animosity, afterwards appeared to me to join in the attack, 
urged either by animal sympathy or the spirit of imitation. 
One of them however, as I afterwi^s understood, seized 
the arm of the man who was going to strike me a second 
time with his cutlass, and who would otherwise probably 
have put an end to my existence. I could hear the words, 
^'Damn it, enou|^, enough! that is too bad, GinesT'--^ 
"How so?" replied a second voice; "he will but pine 
here upon the forest, and die by inches : it yviH be an act 
of charity to put him out of his pain." — It will be imagined 
that I was not uninterested in this sort of debate. I made 
an efibrt to speak; my voice fiEuled me. I stretched out 
one hmi with a gesture of entreaty. " You shall not 
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sIrSfie, by God I^' said one of the voices ; *^ why slieidd we 
be muFderera P*^ — The side of farbearaace at leagth pre- 
vailed. They therefore contented themselveg wMh «itrif« 
fimg me of my coat and waistcoat, and rolling me ale a 
dry ditch. They then left me totally regarfless of my dis- 
tressed tioadkiem, and the plentifid effissim of blood wfai<^ 
stoMBied from mv woimd. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

In this wofd sitnation, thou^ extremriy wea&, f was 
nst deprived of sense. I tore my shirt from my mMi. 
body, and endeavoured, widi some snooess, to make of k 
a bandage to stamM^ the flowiiig 'of the blood. I &en 
eaerted mys^ to xsnml up the Mde df the dttdh. I had 
acaiH9ely<eflfeeted the latter, when, ^mAi equal surprtee aarf' 
joy, Ipen»lvtd ^a ttwn aJMmei&g at no greait distance. I 
cidled for hdp as weO as I eoidd. flie man <*«me towserds 
me wi& efvident isigns of compasriimy and ihe oppesffuiee 
I (exhibited iK^as Indeed suffidenAy rcaloutatied to excite [it. 
I had iD» ioKL My hair it^ts ^dii^tBViJlled, and the ends of 
the tods ^dotted with blood. M^ 'i^irt was wrapped acboftit 
my jjmdk jand shoulders, «^d was plentifrDly Sbuned wifli 
Ted. My^iody^iK^uch was naked ^ my vdddte, was varie- 
:gated with streams of %lood ; ne^^had my Hower garments, 
whieh weve ^(^te, by any means 'escaped. 

'''l^sr6od's «2ike, ray good feBowl" said4ie, wi& a tone 
4ii ^the greatest imagkiabie kindness, '<%ew "isame you 
i|hus?"and,'saying1iiis,^he llfbd me^p, andset metmmy 
'feet. "Oaift you st^nd ?** »dded he, doubtfidly. '*^®h, yes, 
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very weH," I replied. Having receiyed this answer, he 
<|iiitted me, and b^;an U> take off his own coat, that he 
might corer me firam the cold. I had howeva* overrated^ 
my strength, and was no sooner left to myself than I 
reried, and fell afanost at my length upon the ground. But 
i brdke my bM by stretching out my sound arm, and again 
raised myself upon my knees. My benefactor now eoverei 
me^ raised me, aiid, bidding me lean upon him, told me hfc 
would presently conduet me to a place where I should be 
taken ctire of* Courage is a capricious property; and, 
dK>ugh while I bad so <Hie to depend upon but myself, I 
poflsessiBd a sune of seemingly inexhaustible fortitude, yet 
no soonar did I find this unexpected sympathy on the p»t 
of another, than my resolution appeared to give way, and 
I bit ready, to fiRUnt. My chairitable ccmductor perceived 
this, and every now and then encouraged me, in a maomer j 
so c^heerfiil, so good humoured andJb^fiBdfiUt, equally i 
free frmn the torture of droning expostulation, and the 
weakness of indulgence, that I thought myself under the 
conduct of an angel rather than a man. I could perceive 
that his behaviour had in it nothing of boorishness, and 
that he was thoroughly imbued ^th the principles of affec- 
tionate oivifi^. 

We walked about three quarters of a mile, and that not 
towards the open, but the most uncouth and unfrequented 
port of the forest. We crossed a place which had once 
been a moat, but which was now in some parts dry, and 
in others contained a Uttle muddy and stagnated water. 
Within the enclosure of this moat, I could only discover a 
pile of ruins, and several walls, the upper part of which 
seemed to overhang their foundations, and to totter to 
ihdr ruin. After having entered, however, tvith my con- 
ductor through an archway, and passed along a winding 
passage that was perfectly dark, we came to a stand* 
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At the upper «nd of this passiage was a dooi^ which I 
was unable to perceive. My conductor knocked at the 
door, a|id was answered by a voice firom within^ which, 
(or body and force, might have been the voice of a man, 
but with a sort of female sharpness and acidity, enquiring^ 
*^ Who is there ?^* Satisfaction was no sooner given on 
this point, 4han I h^ard two bolts pushed back^ and the 
door unlocked. The apartment opened, and we entered* 
The interior of this habitation by no means corresponded 
with die appearance f»f niy protector, but, oii^the contrary, 
wore the face of disc(Minfort, carelessnjBss, and dirt The 
asly person I saw within was a woman ^ rather advanced 
in life, and whose person had I know not what of extra- 
ordinary and loathsome. H^ eyes were red and Mood- 
\ shot^ her hair was pendent in matted and shaggy tresses 
about her shoulders ; her complexion swarthy, and of the 
consistency of parchment; h^r form spare, and her whole 
body, her arms in particular, uncommonly vigorous and 
muscular. Not the milk of human kindness, but the fe- 
verous blood of savage ferocity, seemed to flow from her 
heart; and her whole figure suggested. an idea of unmi- 
ttgable energy, and an appetite gorged in malevolence. 
This infernal Thalestris had no sooner cast her eyjes upon 
us as we entered, than she exclaimed in a discordant and 
discontented voice, '' What have we got here P . this is not 
one of pur people T' My conductor, without answering 
this apostropjue, bade her push an easy chair which stood 
in one corner, and set it directly before the fire. This she 
did with apparent reluctance, murmuring, " Ah 1 you are 
at your old tricks ; I wonder what such fplks as we have 
to do with charity! It will be the ruin of us at .last, I can 
see that I" — "Hold your tongue, beldam!" said he, with 
a stern significance of manner, " and fetch.one of my best 
shirts,^a waistcoat, and some dressings." Saying this, he 
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at the same time put into her hand a small bimch of keys* 
In a word, he treated me with as mach kindness as if he 
had been my father. He examiin^d my wound, washed 
and dressed it; at the same time that the old woman, by 
his express order, prepared for me such noiirisbment as he 
thought most suitable to my weak and languid condition. 

These operations were no sooner completed than my 
beneDsictor recommended to me to retire to rest, and pre* 
parations were making fot* that purpose, when suddenly a 
tramtplittg of feet was heard, succeeded, by a knock at the 
door. The old woman opened the door with the same 
precautions as had been employed upon our arrival, and 
immediately six or seven persons tumultuously entered the 
iqpartment. Their appearance was different, some having 
the air of mere rustics, and others that of a tarnished sort 
of gentry. All had a feature of boldness, inquietude, and 
disorder, extremely unlike anything I had before observed 
in Such a group. But my astonishment was still increased, 
when upon a second glance I perceived something in the 
general air of several of them, and of one in particular, 
that persuaded me they were the gang from which I had 
just escaped, and diis one the antagonist by whose animo- 
sity I was so near having been finally destroyed. I ima- 
gined they had entered the hovel with a hostile intention, 
that my benefactor was upon the point of being robbed, 
and I probably murdered; 

This suspicion, however, was soon renHoved. They ad- 
dressed my conductor with respect, under the appellation 
of captain. They were boisterous and noisy in their re-i 
marks and exclamations, but their turbulence was tern- 

* 

pered by a certain deference to his opinion and authority. 
I could observe in the person who had been my active 
opponent some awkwardness and irresolution as he first 
perceived me, which he dismissed with a sort of effort, 
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eiidAUBi]ig» '' Who the devU i» here?" there hm 
tbing in the teae ol this qxMtrophe that tiwumi the atfa»i- 
tkHi of my protector He looked at the ^f^aket widi a 
^xed and penetFating glance, and then sadd^ ^^Kay, Ginea, 
do you know? Did yen ever see the person hefiore 9'* — 
^^Cunie it, Giaesr intermpled a third, ^^you are deaamr 
aUy out of hiek* l^hey say dead men walk, and yon see 
4here is some truth in it.'^ — ^^^Tmee with your i inpcr 
tiiienee, Jeckdb T* rqdied my furotec^ : ^ this is no pnaper 
eeeasion for a jdke. Answer me, Gines, wereyau the eaiifle 
of this young man being left naked and wounded tfiis hitter 
laoniuig upon the forest ?" 

'^Mayhap I was. What then?" 

<^^ What provoeation eonld induoe you to so cruel a tr^m^ 
ment?" 

*^ Provoeation enough* He had no money/' 

^^What, did yoU use him thus, wiithout so mneh a» 
heii^ irritated by any resistance on his part?" 

'^ Yes, be did> resist I only hu^ed him, and he had the 
impudenee to strike me." 

^' Gines I you are ^ incorrigiUe fellow." 

'^ Pooh, what signifies what I am ? You, wi^ ymu^ eoea- 
pa^on, and yiHur ftne fedings, wiU bring us all te the 
gallows*" 

'4 have nothing to say to you; I have no hopes of youl 
Comrades, it is for you to decide up<Hi the eonduet of this 
nian as you thiiA proper. You know how repeated his 
offieaiees have been; you know what pams I have taken to 
mend him. Our profession is the profession of justice.^ 
[It is thus that the prejudices of mm universally teach 
them to colour the most desperate cause to which they 
have deterinined to adhere.] '^ We, who are thieves with- / 
out a licence, are at open war with another set of men 
who are thieves according to law. With such a oanse 
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then to faeftr us out, shall we stain it w'lik cnieky, malice, 
and pev^en^e P A thief is, of course, a man living among 
his equals ; I do not pretend therefore to assume any au- 
thority among you ; act as you think proper; but, so far as 
relates to myself, I vote that Gines be expelled from among 
us as a disgrace to our society." 

This proposition seined to meet the* general sense. It 
^as easy to perceive that the opinion of the rest coincided - 
vnih that of their leader ; notwithstwiding which a few of 
them hetatated as to. the conduct to be pursued. In the 
mean time 6ines muttered something isr a surly and irre- 
solute way about taking care how they provoked him. This 
insinuation instantly roused the courage of my protector, 
and his eyes flashed with contempt. 

^* Rascal I ^ said he, '' do you menace us P Do you think' 
we will be your slaves P No, no, do your wori^ I Go to the 
next jmtiee of the peace, and impeach us ; I can easily be- 
lieve you are capable of it Sir, when we entered into, 
this gsuag^ we were not such fools as not to know that we 
entered upon a service of danger. One of its dangers con- 
sists in the treachery of fellows like you. But we did not 
enter at first to flinch now. Did you believe that we would 
live ia houvly fear of you, tremble at your threats, and 
compromise, whenever you should so please, with your in- 
stdenee? That would be a blessed life indeed! I would 
rather see my flesh torn piecaneal from my bones ! Go, 
sir! I defy youl You dare not do it 1 You dare not sa- 
crifioe these gallant fellows to your rage, and publish your- 
self to all the world a traitor and a scoundrel I If you do, 
you win punish yourself, not us I Begone I " 

The intrepidity of the leader communicated itself to the 
rest of the company. Gines easily saw that there was no 
hope of bringing them over to a contrary sentiments After 
a short^pan^e^ he answered, ^* I did not mean — No, damn 
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it 1 I will not snivel neither. I was always true to my prin^ 
ciples, and a friend to y^u aH. But since you sore resolvecE 
to turn me out, why — good by to you I " 

The explosion of this man produced a remarkable im- 
provement in the whole gang. Those who were before 
inclined to humanity, assumed new energy in il||Mrtion as> 
they saw such sentiments likely to |»*evailb They had be- 
fore sufficed themself to be overborne by the boisterous* 
insolence, of their antagonist ; but now they adopted, and 
with success, a different conduct. Those who envied the 
ascendancy of thek*. comrade, a&d therefore imitated his- 
conduct, began to hesitate in their career. Stories were 
brought fiHward of the cruelty and brutaUty of Gines both 
to men and animals, which had never before reached the 
ear of the leadier. The stories I shall not repeat They 
could excite only emotions of abhorrence and disgust; and 
some of them argued a mind of such a stretch of depravity, 
as to many readers would appear utterly incredible ; and 
^yet this num had his virtues. He was enterprising, per- 
severing, and faithful. 

His removal was a considerable benefit to me. It would 
have been no smidl hardship to have been tiuned adrif): 
immediately under my unfavourable circun»tances, with 
the additional disadvantage of the wound I had received ; 
and yet I could scarcely have ventured to remain under 
the same roof with a man, to whom my appearance ^vas 
as a guilty conscience, perpetually remindii^ him 6f his- 
own offence, and the displeasure of his leader. His pro- 
fession accustomed him to a certain degree of indifference 
to oons^uences, and indulgence to the sallies of passion;, 
and he might easily have found his opportunity to insult or 
injure me, when I should have had nothing but my own 
debilitated exertions to protect me. 

Freed from this danger, I found my situation, sufficioitly 
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fortunate for a man under my circumstances. It was at- 
tended with all the advantages for concealment my fondest 
imagination could have hoped; and it was by no means 
destitute of the benefits which arise from kindness and hu- 
manity. Nothing could ^<^ mnrft unlike than f|^f> \\i\t^tr 
h ad seen in^^ :— .jail, and the thievesjof my n ew reside ncje, 
The latter were generally full of cheerfiilness and merri 
ment. They could expatiate freely wherever theyTBSugl 
proper. They could form plans and execute thefti. They 
consulted their inclinations. They did not impose upon 
themselves the task, as is too often the case in human so- 
ciety, of seeming tacitly to approve that from which they j 
suffered most; ot, which is worst, of persuading them- v 
selves that all the wrongs they suffered were right ; but were 
at open war with their oppressors. On the contrary, the 
imprisoned felons I had lately seen were shut up Uke wild 
beasts in a cage, deprived of activity, and palsied v^dth in- 
dolence. The occasional demonstrations that still remained 
of their former enterprising life were the starts and con- 
vulsions of disease, not the meditated and consistent exer- 
tions of a mind in health. They had no more of hope, of 
project, of golden and animated dreams, but were reserved 
to the most dismal prospects, and forbidden to think upon 
any other topic. It is true, that these two scenes were 
parts of one whole, the one the consummation, the hourly 
to be expected successor of the other. But the men I now 
saw were wholly inattentive to this, and in that respect 
appeared to hold no commerce with reflection or reason. 

I might in one view, as I have said, congratulate myself 
upon my present residence; it answered completely the 
purposes of concealment. It was the seat of merriment 
and hilarity; but the hilarity that characterised it pro- 
duced no correspondent feelings in my bosom. The per- 
sons who composed this society had each of them cast off 
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all control from established priociple; their trade wai» 
terror, and their constant object to elude the vigikmce of 
the community. The influence of these circumstances was 
visible in their character. I found among them benevo- 
lence and kindness : they were strongly susceptible of 
emotions of generosity. But, as their situation was pre- 
carious, iheir dispositions were proportionably fluctuating. 
Inured to the animosity of th^ir species, they were irritable 
and passionate. Accustomed to exercise harshness towards 
the subject of ^eir depredations, they did not i^ways 
confine theit brutality within that scope, lliey were ha- 
bituated to consider wounds and blu^eons and sial^bing 
as the obvious mode of surmounting every difficulty. 

m 

Uninvolved in the debilitating routine of human affairs, 
they frequently displayed an energy which, from every 
'* impartial obsei*ver, would have extorted veneration. Energy 
is perhaps of all qualities the most valuable; and a just 
political system would possess the means c^ extracting from 
it, Amis circumstanced, its beneficial qualities, instead of 
consigning it, as now, to indiscriminate destruction. We 
act like the chemist, who should reject the finest ofe, and 
employ none but what was sufficiendy debased to fit it 
immediatdy for the vilest uses. But the energy of these 
men, such as I beheld it; was in the highest degree misap- 
plied, unassisted by liberal ^nd enlightened views, and 
directed only to the most narrow and contemptibly pur- 
poses. 

The residence I have been describing might to many 
persons have appeared attended with intolerable incon- 
veniences. But, exclusively of its advantages as a fiiald 
tor speculation, it was Elysium, compared with that 
from which I had just escaped. Displeasiiig company, 
incommodious apartments, filthiness, and riot, lost the 
<nrcumstance by which they could most effectually disgust. 
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when I was not compelled to ^edlain with them. All 

hardships I cdtild patiently endure, in comparison with 

the meiiaee of a violent and iintim^ly d^ath. There was 

no suffering that I could not persuade myself to consider 

as trivial^ except that which flowed fr&m the tyranny, h V 

the frigid precaution, or th6 inhuman revetige of my own 

species. 

My recovery advanced in the most favourable manitsr. 
The attention a'hd kindness of my protector were incessant^ 
and th^ rest taught the spirit from his example. The old 
woman who supermtended the household still ret^cfd 
her animosity. - She considered me as the caus^ of the 
expulsion of Gines from the fraternity. Gines had been 
&e object of her particular partiality ; and, zealous as she 
was for the pubUc concern, she tUbugMt an old and ex~ 
pertenced sinner for a raw probations* but.an ill exchange. 
Add to which, that her habits inclined her to mdroseness 
1 and ^content, and that persons of her complexion seem 
unable to exist without some object upon which to pour 
out the superfluity of their gall. She 'lost no opportunity, 
upon the most trifling occasion, of displaying her aniifiosity; 
and ev^ and anon eyed me with a furtotis glance of ca- 
nine hunger for my destruction. Noihing was more evi- 
dently mortifying to her, than the proCf*aj^ination of her 
oiahoe; nor coald she bear to think that a fierceness so 
gigantic and uncontrollable should show itself in nothing 
more, terrific thsm the pigttiy spite of a chambermaid. For 
myself^ I had been accustomed to the warfare oif formidable 
adversaries^ and the encounter of alarming dangers ; and 
what I saw of her spleen had not power sufficient to disturb 
my tran(}uillity. 

As I recovered, I told my i^tory, except so far as related 
to the detection of Mr. Falkland's eventful secret, to my 
protector. That particular I could not, as yet, prevail 
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upon myself to disclose, even in a situation like this, which 
seemed to preclude the possibility of its beii^ made use 
of to the disadvantage of my persecutor. My present 
auditor, however, whose habits of thinking were extremiely 
opposite to those of Mr. Forester, did not, firom the ob- 
scurity which flowed from this reserve, deduce any un- 
favourable conclusion. His penetration was such, as to 
afibrd little room for an impostor to hope to mislead him 
by a fictitious statement, and he confided in that penetra- 
tion. So ccmfiding, the simphcity and integrity of my man- 
ner carried conviction to his mind, and insured his good 
opinion and friendship. 

He listened to my story with eagerness, and commented 
on the several parts as I related them. He said, that this 
was only one fresh instance of the tyranny and perfidious- 
ness exercised by the powerful members of the community, 
against those who were less privileged than themselves. 
Nothing could be more clear, than their readiness to sa- 
crifice the human species at large to their meanest interest 
or wildest caprice. ,Who that saw the situation in its 
true light would wait till their oppressors thought fit to 
decree their destruction, and not take arms in their defence 
while it was yet in their power P Which was most me- 
ritorious, the unresisting and dastardly submission of a 
slave, or the enterprise and gallantry of the man who dared 
to assert his claims ? Since, by the partial administration 
of our laws, innocence, when power was armed against it, 
had nothing better to hope for than guilt, what man of 
true courage would fail to set tbisse laws at defiance, and, 
if he must sufier by their injustice, at least take care that 
he had first shown his contempt of their yoke ? For 
himself, he should certainly never have embraced his pre- 
sent calling, had he not been stimulated to it by these 
cogent and irresistible reasons; and he hoped, as expe- 
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^ence had so forcibly brought a conviction of this sort to 
-my mind, that he should for the fiiture have the happiness 
ito associate me to his pursuits. — It will presently be seen 
wth What event these hopes were .attended. 

Numerous were the precautions exercised by the gang 
of thieves with whom I now resided, to elude the \dgilance 
of the satellites of justice. It was one of their rules to 
commit no depredations but at a considerable distance 
from the place of their residence; and Gines had trans- 
gressed this regulation in the attack to which I was indebted 
for my present asylum. After having possessed themselves 
-of any booty, they took care, in the sight of the persons 
who they had robbed, to pursue a route as nearly as pos- 
.sible opposite to that which led to their true haunts. The 
appearance of their place of residence, together with its 
environs, was peculiarly desolate and forlorn, and it had the 
Imputation of being haunted. The old woman I have 
•described had long been its. inhabitant, and was com- 
monly supposed to be its only inhabitant; and her person 
well accorded witlTthe rural ideas of a witch. Her lodgers 
never went out or came in but with the utmost circum- 
spection, and generally by night. The lights i^hich were 
(Occasionally seen from various parts of her habitation, 
"were, by the country people, regarded with horror as 
.supernatural ; and if the noise of revelry at any time 
-saluted their ears, it was imagined to proceed from a car- 
nival of devils. With all these advantages, the thieves 
did not venture to reside here but by intervals : frequently 
absented themselves for months, and removed to a different 
part of the country. The old woman sometiines attenSed 
them in these transportations, and sometimes remained:; 
hut in aU cases her decampment took place either sooner 
or later than theirs, so that the nicest observer could 
;ficarcely have traced any connexion between' her reap^ 
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pearaiice, and the alarms of depredation that were. fre- 
quently given ; and the festival of demons seemed, to the 
terrified rustics, indifferently to take place whether abe 
were present or absent. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Onb day, while I continued in this situation, a cireuni^ 
stance occurred which invduntarily attracted my attention. 
Two of our people had been sent to a town at sooie chstaiiee, 
for the purpose of procuring us the things of which we 
were in want« After having delivered these to our land^ 
lady, they retired to one comer of the room ; and, one of 
them pulling a printed paper from his pockety they mutually 
oeciqpied diemselves in examining its conteiits. I was sit*- 
ting IB m easy chair by the fire, being'considerably better 
than I had been, though still in a weak and languid stsate. 
Having read for a considerable time, they looked At me, 
and then at the paper, and then at me again. They then 
went out of the room together, as if to consult wi^ont 
inteiTuption upon something which that paper suggested 
to them. ' Some time after they returned ; and my pro- 
tector, who had been absent upon the former occasicm, 
entered the room at the same Instant. 

** Captain !" said one of them with an air of pleasure, 
^' Ibok here I we have found a pr»se ! I beUeve it is as good 
as a bank-note of a hundred guineas* " 
\j Mr. Raymond (that was his name) took the paper, and 
read. He paused for a moment. He then cruised the 
paper in his hand ; and, turning to the persoirfrom whom 
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be had received it, s^id^ with the tone of a man confident 
m the success of his reasons, — 

" What use have you for thfese hundred guineas? Are y 
you in want? Are you in distress? Can you be con/^, 
tented to purchase them at the price of treachery — of vi6- 
tating the laws of hospitality ? '' 

" Faith, captain, 1 do not very well know. A^er hav- 
ing violated other laws, 1 do not see why we should be 
frightened at an old saw. We pretended to judge for our- 
selves, and ought to he above shrinking from a bugbear 
of a proverb. Beside, this is a good de^d, and I should 
think no more harm of being the ruin of such a thief than 
of getting my dinner. " 

** A thief! You talk of thieves !" 

^ Not so fast, captain. God defend that I should say 
a word against thieving as a general occupation ! But one ^ 
man Steals in one way, and another in another. For my 
part, I go upon the highway, and take from any stranger 
I meet what, it is a hundred to one, he can very welt 
spare. I i^e nothing to be found fault with in that. But 
I have as much conscience as another man. Because t 
laugh at assisses, and great wigs, and the gallows, and be- 
cause I will not be frightened from an innocent action when 
the lawyers say me nay, does it follow that I am to have 
a fetlow-feehng for pilferers, and rascally servants, and 
people that have neithet* justice nor principle? No; I 
bate too much respect for the trade not to be a foe to in- 
terlopers, and people that so much the more deserve my 
hatred, because the world calls them by my name.'* 

** You are wrong, Larkins 1 You certamly ought not 
to employ against people that you hate, supposing your 
hatred to be reasonable, the instrumentality of that law 
which in your practice you defy. Be consistent. Either 
be the friend of the law, or its adversary. Depend upon 
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it, that, wherever there are laws at all,' there will be laws 
against such people as you and me. Either, therefore, we 
all of us deserve the vengeance of the law, or law is not 
the proper instrument for correcting the misdeeds of man- 
kind. I tell you this, because I would feun have you 
aware, that an informer or a king's evidence, a man who 
takes advimtage of the confidence of another in order to 
betray him, who sells the life of his'neighbour for money, 
or, coward-like, upon any pretence caUs in the] law to 
do that for him which he cannot or dares not do for him* 
self, is the vilest of rascals. . But in the present case, if 
your reasons were the best in the world, they do not 
apply. " 

While Mr. Raymond was speaking, the rest of the 
gang came into the room. He immediately tumc^jd to them, 
and said, — 

^' My friends, here is a piece of intelhgence that Larkins 
has just brought in which, with his leave, I will lay be- 
fore you. '» 

Then unfolding the paper he had received, he continued : 
^' This is the description of a felon, with the offer of a 
hundred guineas for his apprehension. Larkins picked 

it up at . By the time and other circumstances, but 

particularly by the minute description of his person, there 
can be no doubt but the object of it is our young friend, 
whose life I was a while ago the instrument of saving. 
He is chained here with having taken advantage of the 
confidence of his patron and benefactor to rob him of pro- 
perty to a large amount. Upon this charge he was commit- 
ted to the county jail, from whence he made his escape 
about a fortnight ago, without venturing to stand his trial; 
a circumstance which is stated by the advertiser as tanta- 
mount to a confession t>f his guilt. 

^' My friends, I was acquainted^ with the particulars of 
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this story some time before. This lad let me into his his- 
tory, at a time that he could not possibly foresee that he 
should stand in need of that precaution as an antidote 
^against danger. He is not guilty of what is laid to his 
charge. Which of you is so ignorant a^ to suppose, that u- 
his escape is any confirmation of his guilt? Who ever 
thinks, when he is apprehended for trial, of his. innocence \^/ 
or guilt as being at all materialto the issue? Whoever 
wasjfool enough to volunteer a trial, where those who are 
to decide think more of the horror of the thing of which 
he is accused, than whether he were the person that did 
it; and where the nature of our motives is to be collected 
from a set of ignorant witnesses, that no wise man would 
trust for a fair representation of the moat indifferent action 
of his Uife? 

" The poor lad's story is a long one, and I will not 
trouble you with it now. But from that story it is as clear 
as the day, that, because he wished to leave the service 
of his master, because he had been perhaps a Utile too in- 
quisitive in his master's concerns, and because, as I sus- 
pect, he had been trusted with some important secrets, 
his master conceiveil an antipathy against him. The aloh 
tipathy gradually proceeded to such a length, as to induce 
the master to forge this vile accusation. He seemed will- 
ing to hang the lad out of the way, rather than suffer him 
to go where he pleased, or get beyond the reach of his 
power. Williams has told me the story with such inge- 
nuousness, that I am as sure that he is guiltless of what 
they lay to his charge, as that I am so myself. Neverthe- 
less, the man's servants who were called in to hear the ac- 
cusation, and his relation, who as justice of the peace made 
out the mittimus, and who hadithe folly to think he could 
be impartial, gave it on his side with one voice, and thus 
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affoi'ded Williams a sample of what he held to exptdci in 
the dequel. 

''Larkhks, who when he received this pAper had no 
previous knowledge of particulars, was for taking advantage 
of it for the purpose of earning the hundred guineas. Are 
you of that mind now you have heard them ? Will you for 
so paltry a consideration deliver up the lamb into the jaws 
of thje wolf? Win yon abet the purposes of this sanguinary 
rascal, who, not contented with driving his Idte dependent 
from house and home, depriving him of character and all 
the ordinary means of subsistence, and leaving him almost 
without a refuge, still thirsts for his Wood? If no other 
person have the courage to set limits to the tyranny of 
courts of justice, shall not we? Shall w^, who earn our 
livelihood by generous daring, be indebted for a penny to 
the vile artifices of {he informer P Shall we, against whom 
the whole species is in arms, refuse our protection to an 
individual, more exposed to, but still less deserving of, their 
persecution than ourselves P'^ 

The representation of the captain produced an instant 
eSeci upon the whole company. They all exclaimed^ 
** Betray him I No, not for worlds! He is safe. We will 
protect him at the hazard of our lives. If fidelity and 
honour be banished from thieves , where shall they find 
refuge upon the &ce of the earth T' * LarkinS in particular 
thanked the captain for his interference, and swore that he 
would rather part with his right hand thdn injure so worth v 
a lad or assist such an unheard-of viHany. Saying this, 
he took me by the hand and bade me fear nothing. Under 
their roof no harm should ever befal me ; and, even if the 

* This seemd to be the pattx^ of a celebrated saying of JdbXk Ring 
oC France, who was taken prisoner by the Black Prince Jit the battle oC 
Poitiers. 
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understrappers of the law should discover my retreat, they 
\^ould to a man die in my defence, sooner than a hair of 
my head should be hurt. I thanked him most sincerely 
for his good- will ; but I was principally struck with the 
fervent benevolence of my benefactor. I told them, I found 
that my enemies were inexorable, 4nd would never be ap- 
peased but with my blood ; and I assured them with the 
oaost solemn and earnest veracity, that I had done nothmg 
to deserve the persecution which was exercised i^ainst 
me. 

The spirit a&d energy of Mr. Raymond had beea such as 
to leave no part for me to perf(H*m in repeUing this unlooked- 
for danger. Nevertheless, it left a very serious impression 
upon my mind. I had always placed some confidence in 
the returning equity of Mr. Falkland. Though he persecuted 
me with bitterness, I could not help JieUeving that he did 
it unwillingly, and I was persuaded it would not be for 
ever. A man, whose original principles had been so iull' 
of rectitude ajpd honour, could not fail at some time to re- 
collect the injustice of his conduct, and to remit his asperity. 
This idea had been always present to me, and had in no 
small degree conspired to instigate my exertibns. I said, 
'^ I will convince my persecutor that I am of more value than 
that I should be sacrificed purely by way of precaution.^* 
These expectations on my part bad been encouraged by 
BIr. Falklapd*$ beliaviour upon the question of my intprison- 
oaent, and by various particulars which bad occurred since. 

But this new incident gave the subject a totally different 
appearance. I saw him, nqt contented with blasting my 
reputatioQ, confining me for a period in jail, and reducing 
me to the situatioi^ qf a baseless vagabond, still continuing 
his«pursuit under these forlorn cirsumstanees with unmiti- 
gable cruelty. In<}igiiati<m and resentment seemed now, 
for the first time, to penetrate my mind. I knew his mi- ; 
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sery so well, I was so fully acquainted with its cause, and 
strongly impressed with the idea of its heing unmerited, 
that, while I suffered deeply, I still continued to pity, rather 
^ than hate my persecutor. But this incident introduced 
i some change into my feelings. I said, '^ Surely he might 
now believe that he had sufficiently disarmed me, and 
might at length suffer me to be at peace. At least, ought 
he not to be contented to leave me to my fate, the perilous 
and uncertain condition of an escaped felon, instead of thus 
whetting the animosity and vigilance of my countrymen 
against me ? Were his interference on my behalf in op- 
position to the stem severity of Mr. Forester, and his va- 
rious acts of kindness since, a mere part that he played in 
oirder to lull me into patience? Was he perpetually 
haunted with the fear of an ample retaliation, and for ib%t 
purpose did he personate remorse, at the very moment 
that he was secretly keeping every engine at play that could 
secure my destruction P" The very suspicion of such a 
fact filled me with inexpressible horror, and stjruck a sudden 
chill through every fibre of my frame. 

My wound was by this tinie completely healed, and it 
became absolutely necessary that I should form some de- 
termination respecting the future. My habits of thinking 
were such as gave me an uncontrollable repugnance to 
the vocation of my hosts. I did not indeed feel that aver- 
sion and abhorrence to the men which are commonly en- 
tertained. I saw and respected their good quaUties and 
their virtues. I was by no means inclined to believe them 
worse men, or more hostile in their dispositions to the 
welfare of their species, than the generality of those that 
look down upon them -mih most^<(iensure. But, though I 
did not cease to love them as individuals, my eyes were 
perfectly open to their mistakes. If I should otherwise 
have been in danger of being misled, it was my fortune to 
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have studied felons in a jail before I studied them in their 
state of comparative prosperity ; and this was an infallible 
antidote to the poison. I saw that in this profession were 
exerted uncommon energy, ingenuity, and fortitude, and I a 
could not help recollecting how admirably beneficial such J 
qualities might be made in the great theatre of human 7 
affairs ; while, in their present direction, they were thrown / / 
away upon purposes diametrically at war with the first in-/ / 
terests of human society. Nor were their proceedings less 
injurious to their own interests than incompatible with the 
general welfare. The man who risks or sacrifices his Ufe 
for the public cause, is rewarded with the testimony of an 
approving conscience ; but persons who wantonly defy the 
necessary, though atrociously exaggerated precautions of 
government in the matter of property, at the same time 
t^iat they commit an alarming hostiUty against the whole, 
are, as to their own concerns, scarcely less absurd and, 
self-neglectful than the man who should set himself up as| 
a mark for a file of musqueteers to shoot at. 

Viewing the subject in this light, I not only determined 
that I would have no share in their occupation myself, but 
thought I could not do less, in return for the benefits I had 
received fi*om tj^m, than endeavour to dissuade them fi^mj 
an employment in which they must themselves be the\ 
greatest sufferers. My expostulation met with a variouS^"^-^ 
reception. All the persons to whom it was addressed had 
been tolerably successful in persuading themselves of the 
innocence of their calling ; and what remained of doubt 
in their inindwas smothered, and, so to speak, laboriously 
forgotten. Some of them laughed at my arguments, as a 
ridiculous piece of missionary quixotism. Others, and 
particularly our captain, repelled them with the boldness 
of a man that knows he has got the strongest side. But 
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this sentiment of ease and self-satisfaction did not long re- 
main. They bad been used to arguments dmved from 
religion and tbe sacredness of law. . They bad long ago 
shaken these from them as so many prejudices. Bui nay 
1 view of the subject appealed to principles which they could 
^BOt cohte^t, and had by no means the air of that custoniary 
ri^roof which is for ever dinned in our ears without find- 
ing one responsive chord in our hearts. Urged, as^ they 
now were, with objections unexpected and cogent, some of 
those to whom I addressed them began to grow peevish 
and impatient of the intrusive remonstrance. But this 
was by no means the case with Mr. Baymond. He was 
possessed of a candour that I have seldom seen equalled. 
He was surprised to hear olyections so powerful to thai 
which, as a matter of speculation, he beUeved he had en*- 
amined on all sides. He revolved them with impartiality 
and care* He admitted them slowly, but he at length 
fiilly admitted them. He had now but one rejoinder in 
reserve. 

'* Alas 1 Williams,^* said he, '^ it would have been fortu- 
nate for me if these views had been presented to me, pre- 
viously to my embracing my preset profession. It is now 
too late. Those very laws which, by a perception of their 
iniquity, drove me to what I am, preclude my return. 
God, we are told, judges of men by what they are at the 
period of arraignment, and whatever be their crimes, if 
they have seen and abjured the folly of those crimes, re- 
ceives them to SsLvour. But the institutions of countries 
that profess to worship this God admit no such distinctions. 
They leave no room for amendment, and seem to have a 
brutal ddight in confounding the demmt% of offenders. 
It signifies not what is the character of the individual at 
the hour of trial. How changed, how spotless, and how 
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iBefbl, avaak him noting. If diey diiseover at the distance « 
of fourteen^ or of forty yearsf an action for ti^hicb the \ 
\a^ ordmiis^ that his Ufo: sbdl b^ tiie forfeit)^ thoii^ Ae- 'mr 1 
iepvai dboyd h^ve hee& speiit with tUe purity of a^saiiit / 
and t^ devdtodiiess of a' patpk)tl, Aiey diiMfatn ta enquire / 
intO' it« What then caUi I do P Asr I not cowj^^ to^ g^ i 
on te feffly, having once begun^P'^ 



CHAPTER tXX. 

I WAS extremely affected by this plea. I could only an- 
swer, that Mr. Raymond must himself be the best judge of 
the course it became him to hold ; I trusted" the case was 
not so desperate as he imagined. 

This subject was pursued no further, and was in some 
degree driven from my thoughts by an incidient of a very 
extraordinary nature. 

I have already mentioned the animosity that was enter- 
tmned against me by the infernal portress of this solitary 
mansion. 6ines, the expelled member of the gang, had 
been her particular favourite. Stie submitted to his exile, 
indeed, because her genius felt subdued by the energy and 
inherent superiority of Mr. Raymond; but she submitted 
with murmuring and discontent. Not daring to resent the 
conduct of the principal in this affair, she collected all the 
bitterness §[ her spirit agsdnst me. 

To the unpardonable offence I had thus committed in the 
fir^t instance, were added' the reasonings I had lately offered 

* Eugene Aram. See Animal Raster for 175^. 
t WHliisuiii Aif^arH#fne. IMd. 
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foe wfx>ng to accompaay them in this removal. The stAte 
' of otiaiiiky to whi<^ my iiiexorafole prosecnt<Mr had reduced 
me, had made the encounter even of a den of robbers a 
fortimste adventure. But the time that had since elapsedv 
had probably been suftdent to relax th^ keenness of th^ 
ipiest that was made afier me. I sighed for tfiat s<ditude 
ud obscurity, that retreat from the vexations of the World 
and the voioe ev^i of common fiime, which I had proposed 
to myself when I brokb my prison. 

Such were Uie meditations which now occupied my mind. 
At length I grew fatigued with cdntintial contemplation, and 
to reheve myself pulled out a pocket Horace, the legacy of 
my beloved Brightwell I read with avidity the epistle in 
which he so beautiftiUy describes to Fuscus, the gram- 
marian, the pleasures of rural tranquillity and independence. 
By this time the sun rose from behind the eastern hills, and 
I op^ed my casement to contemplate it. The day eom^^ 
menAd with peculiar brilliancy, and was accompanied with 
all those charms which the poets of nature, as they have 
been styled, have so much defighted to describe. There was^ 
something in this scene, particularly as succeeding to th^ 
active exertions of intellect, that soothed the mind ta eom^ 
posure. Insensibly a confused reverie invaded my fiieulties ; 
I withdrew from the window, threw myself upon the bed^ 
and Ml asleep. 

I do not recollect the precise images which in this situa* 
tion passed through my thoughts, but I know that they con^ 
eluded with the idea of some person, the agent of Mr. Falk^ 
land, approaching to assassinate me. This thought had 
probably been suggested by the project I meditated of en^ 
leHng once again into the world, and throwing myiietf 
withm the sphere of his possible vengeance. I imagined 
that the design of the murderer was to cmne upon me by 
surprise, that I was aware of his design, and yet, by some 



fajiQinatioiii had no tjicmght of jading it. I heard the slc^ 
of the miH*der€»r a^ he cautiously approached. I seemed to 
listen to bis co«str«iiied yet audible breathing. He eame 
up to the com^ where I was placed, aad then stopped. 

The idea became too twrible ; I started, opened my eyes, 
and bdield the ex^eerable hag before mMitioned stanA^ 
over P^e with a butcher's deaver. I slufied my sitaatioft 
with a speed thai seemed too swift forTohtion, asd theUow 
^ready aimed at my skull sunk impotent wfoit the bed. 
B^ore she ooujd wholly reeoyer her postnre^I qpnu% upon 
hflr» seiaed hold of the wcKapon, and had nearly wrested it 
from her. Qui ia a moment; she reamned her strengdi and 
her desperate purpose, and we bad a furtous^strugifle — she 
imp^ed by inveterate maltoe, and I resisting far my life. 
Her yigour i9^^ tndy Amaaonian, and at so time had I 
«yer occasion to contend with a moire Idrmidabla opponent. 
Her glance was rapid and exact, and the shock with which 
from time to time she impelled her whole frame incdn- 
oeivably vebemeoil;. At length I was victorious, toidc from 
her the instrument of death, and threw her iqion the gpround. 
Till now the earnestness of her esKerfions bad curbed her 
rage ; but now idie gnashed witiii l^r teedi,. hat eyesseemed 
as if starting from their sockets, and her body heaved with 
uncpntrdUaUid insanity* 

^* Rascal! devUT^ she ej^dsumed, ^^ what do you mean 

to do to me?" 

Till now the SQenei had passed uninterrupted by a single 
word. 

^^ Nothing,*' J repHed: ^^ begosft, infernal witch! and 
leatve me to myself-*' 

^^ Leave you I No: I wli thrust my $ngers through 
yoi*r ribs, anS drink your Wood!— You eenquer meP — 
Ha, hal— rYes, yes; you sbtdl! — I will sit upon you, and 
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press you to hell ! I will roast you with brimstone, and 
dash your entrails into your eyes! Ha, ha I — ^ha!'- 

Saying this, she sprung up, and prepared to attack me 
with redoubled fury. I seized her hands, and compelled 
her to sit upon the bed. Thus restrained, she continued 
to Express the tumult of her thoughts by grinning, by cer- 
tain furious motions of her head, and by occasional vehe- 
ment efforts to disti^gage herself from my grasp. These 
contortions and starti^ were of the nature of those fits in 
which the patients are commonly supposed .to need three 
or four persons to hold them. But I found by experience 
that, under the circumstances in which I was placed, my 
single strength was sufficient The spectacle of her emo- 
tions was inconceivably frightfiiL Her violence at length 
however began to abate, and she became convinced of the 
hopelessness of the contest. 

** Let me go !" said she. " Why do you hold me ? I 
will not be held." 

f' I wanted you gone from the first," replied I. ^^ Are 
you contented to'go now?" 

M Yes, I tell you, misbegotten villain I Yes, rascal ! - 

I immediately loosed my hold. She flew to the door, 
and, holding it in her hand, said, ^' I will be the death of 
you yet : you shsU not be your own man twenty-four hours 
longer I" With these words she shut the door, and locked 
it lipon me. An action so totally unexpected startled me. 
Whither was she gone P What was k she intended? To 
perish by the machinations of such a hag as this was a 
thought not to be endured. Death in any form brought 
upon us by surprise, and for which the 'mind has had no 
time to prepare, is inexpressibly terrible. My Uioughts 
wandered in breathless horror and confusion, and all within 
was uproar. I endeavoured to break the door, but in vam. 
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I went round the room in search of some tool to assist me. 
At length I rushed against it igvith a desperate effort, to 
Mrhich it yielded, and had nearly thrown me from the top 
of the sturs to the bottom. 

I descended with all possible caution and vigilance. I 
entered the room which served us for a kitchen^ but it was 
deserted. I searched every other apartment in vain. I 
vtrent out among the ruins ; still I discoirered nothing of my 
late assailant. It was extraordinary : what could be become 
of her? what was I to conclude from her disappearance I 
I reflected on her parting menace, — ^^ I should not be my 
own man twenty-four hours longier.^' It was mysterious! . 
it did not seem to be the menace of assassination. 'L 

Suddenly the recollection of the hand-bill brought to us 
by Larkins rushed upon my memory. Was it possible that 
she alluded to that in her parting words P Would she set 
out upon such an expedition by herself? Was it not dan- 
gerous to the whole fraternity, if, without the smallest pre- 
caution, she should bring the officers of justice in the midst 
of them P It was perhaps improbable she woidd engage in 
an undertaking thus desperate. . It was not, however, easy 
to answer for the conduct of a person in her state of mind. 
Should I wait, and risk the preservation of my liberty upon 
the issue? 

To this question I returned an immediate negative. I 
had resolved in a short time to quit my present situation, 
and the difference of a Uttle sooner or a little later could 
not be very material. It promised to be neither agreeable 
nor prudent for me to remain under the same roof with a 
person who had manifested such a fierce and inexpiable 
hostility. But the consideration which had inexpressibly 
the most weight with me, belonged to the ideas of impri- 
sonment, trial, and deaUi. The longer they had formed 
the subject of my contemplation, die more forcibly was I 
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unpelled to avoid .th<an. I Jhad onlered upoa i» i^yst^m of 
action for that purpose; I had abeady nade laany ^encai- 
fiees ; and I believed that I woiild newer fluiacarry in this 
project through any ne^^ect of mme. The thttHf^ of 
what was reserved for me Jby my peraoeutoiB .aickmstod my 
very soul ; .and jfche more iatimaitely I was afiquainted isiA 
oppression and injustice^ the v»&Fe deeply ^as I paaeteated 
with the abhoDranee to which they are entided. 

Sudi wane Ae reasims that detemined me katfttantlyy 
id>niptLy, wiAiout leave-taking, or aaknowledgmmt fior the 
jieciifiar and jrepeated &«oiirB 1 had reeeived, fto .qiat a 
habitation to which, for sk weeics, I had wpipet&xAf lieen 
indebted for protection firmn trial, conviction, and an ig- 
nominious death. I had come hither peuijdes^ ; I ^quitted 
my abode with the sum of a few guineas in my possession, 
Mr. Raymond .having insisted upon my taking a ahare at 
the time that each man received his dividend from the com- 
mon atock. Thoughl had reason to sufqfioselhat the .heat of 
the pursuit i^ainat me would be somesvuhat remitted Jby rtbe 
time that had elapfled,:the >magnitudeof due mischief diat, 
in anJin&vouTi^ble.exent, mif^t jGedl on me, .deterauned ine 
to Jieglect no imaginafaJe precaution. I reoofiected the 
band^biU which was the source of my present alana, and 
conceived that one of the principal dangers whidbi tbcaal- 
ened me was ildbe jNEmognitiQn of my perscoi, a^her jby such 
as had pceviously known me* or enm isf strangers. It 
aeomed prudent, therefore, ^ disguise it as ^e&otttatty as I 
could. JFor this pucpose I bad recourse^ ^ paood ^t 
>tattored garments, that lay in a negleoted ooHier ^f our 
habijt^ion. The disguise I chose was that .of a hei^^.^r- 
Upoa (t)us plan, I ihnaw off my diirt ; Liied.a handkecohief 
about my head, with wJi^^ i to(|k case to^oqw^r onOiOf my 
.ayies ; iovar this I >dcaw a piece of .an did j^ocdlen nif^hfeeap. 
I cselected the wocst apparel i could find; iandv^hisl 
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■ Jdiuice^ io .9 still more deplomUe caadttiOiL, by rests that I 
/ |>urf»!Q(^ely aa^ade :m various places. Tli^os equipped, I «iir- 
v^ed mysifjtf in a .looldng-rglass. I had rendered my ap- 
p0aftt]iqe complete; «or woidd any one have suspeeted 
litat I wsi» »Qt one of the Srstevj^j to nrfiieh I assHiined 
ia belong. I jsiaid, '^ This is the iorm in whksh iyranay 
and injustice oldige me to seek ioar refuge: ^t i3l|etter^^ . 

a thousand times better is it, thus to inpur contempt widi / /^ 

the dR^p9 of mankind, than trust to Ae tender mercies ol 
43m swf^ots V* 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The cj4y rale 4^t I l^d do^wn to inp^If in iravcosin^ 
.the foR^ty wa3 to %9k^ jol directJLW a^ 0|qposHte as fosmble to 
that which led tp ihf^ ^cene »of my late in^rispiuiieiit. M^ 
abaut two hA¥icS walking;, I arm«id at Ui^ itferiPiRfttion of 
this ruder scene, ^aod i«ached that pso't of tfie ioountiy 
whicti. is enclosed and cultivated* Hei^ I aat dovsi t^ the 
aide f4 a brook^ and^ puUivg out ^ «pn|st ^ bl^(t«ul which ^ 
had hroughJ: away with i^e, rested Md ^frfili^d n^flfftf. 
While I continuicd iu thi^ place, I be^^ t^ jimmate upon 
the plan I should lay dp wn for ;my &kti«pe pcojeeedwigs ; and 
aiy pjropen^ijty now ted ^^te, jms 4t had dMe w a former 
instance; to fix upon the capital, whi<^ I i^eliev^ besides 
ite Qjthieir reconynendatiws, wonld prove the f^esi place for 
conjceal«[ient During these >th^^|^ J ^^aw a ^couple of 
pes^m^ts passing at a smaU dvsi^MiM^^ and ^quHoedof them 
ire^iscAing jth(s ^n4on rpad. 9y l^eH* d^iscripiwai I uader- 
atopd that the most immediaite way would he lo repass a 
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part of the forest, and that it would be necessary to ap-r ^ 
proach considerably nearer to the county-town than I \ 
was at the spot which I had at present reached. I did not 
imagine that this could be a circumstance of considerable 
importance. My disguise appeared to be a sufficient se- 
curity against momentary danger ; and I therefore took a 
path, though not the most direct one, which led towards 
the point they suggested. 

Some of the occurrences of the day are deserving to be - 
mentioned. As I passed along a road which lay in my way 
for a few miles, I saw a carriage advancing in the opposite 
direction. I debated with myself for a moment, whether I 
should pass it without notice, or should take this occasion, 
by voice or gesture, of makiag an essay of my trade. This 
idle disquisition was however speedily driven from my mind 
when I perceived that the carriage was Mr. Falkland's. 
The suddenness of the encounter struck me with terror, 
though perhaps it would have been difficult for calm re- 
flection to have discovered any considerable danger. I 
withdrew from the road, and skulked behind the hedge till 
it should have completely gone by. I was too much occu- 
pied with my own feeUngs, to venture to examine whether 
or no the terrible adversary of my peace were in the car- 
riage. I persuaded myself that he was. I looked after the 
equipi^e, and exclaimed, *' There you may see the luxu- 
rious accommodations and appendages of guilt, and here 
the forlomness that awaits upon innocence !'*— I was to 

i blame to imagine that my case was singular in that respect. 
' I only mention it to show how the most trivial circumstance 

' contributes to embitter the cup to the man of adversity. 
The thought, however, was a transient one. I had learned 
this lesson from my sufferings, not to indulge in the luxury 
of discontent. As my mind recovered its tranquillity, I 
began to enquire whether the phenomenon I had just seen 
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eould have any relation to myself. But though my mind 
was extremely inquisitive and versatile in this respect, I 
could discover no sufficient ground upon which to build a 
judgment. 

At night I entered a httle public-house at the extremity 
of a village, and, seating myself in a corner of the kitchen, 
asked for some bread and cheese. While I was sitting at 
my repast, three or four labourers came in for a little re- 
freshment after their work. Ideas respecting the in- 
equality of rank pervade every ordier in society; and, as 
my appearance was meaner and more contemptible than 
theirs, I found it expedient to give way to these gentry of 
a yiUage alehouse, and remove to an obscurer station. I 
was surprised, and not a Uitie .startled, to find them fall 
afanost immediately into conversation about my history, 
whom, with a slight variation of circumstances, they styled 
th^ notorious housebreaker, Kit Williams. 

" Damn th^ fellow," said one of them, " one never 
hears of any thing else. O' my life, I think he makes talk 
for the whole country." 

^* That is very true,'? replied another. "I was at the 
market-town to-day to sell some oats for my master^ and 
there was a hue and cry, some of them thought they had 
got him, but it was a false alarm." 

^^ That hundred guineas is a fine thing," rejoined the 
first. '^ I should be glad if so be as how it fell in my 
way." 

^^ For the matter of that," said his companion, "I 
should like a hundred guineas as well as another. But I 
cannot be of your mind for all that. I should never think 
money would do me any good that had been the means of 
bringing a Christian creature to the gallows." 

" Poh, that is all my granny ! . Some folks must be 
banged, to keep the wheels of our state-fdks a-going, B<^ 
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sides, I could forfpve the fellow all bis edier robberies, but 
that he should have been so hardened as to break the bouse 
of his own master at last, that is too bad.^ 

*^ Lord I lord !'' replied the other, *^ I see yon know 
nothing of the matter I I will teU you how it waa, as I 
learned it at the town- I question whether he evar robbed 
his master at all But hark you I you must know as how 
that iSquire Falklimd was once tried for miurd^''-**-*- 

" Yes, yes, we know that.^' 

'« Well, he was as innocent as the ehild unborn. But I 
supposes as how he is a little soft or so. And so Kit "Wil- 
iiams— Kit is a devilish cunning fellow, you may ju^s^ that 
from his breaking prison no less than five tinies,--'«-4o, I 
say, he threatened to bring his master to trial, at 'size all 
ever again, and so frightmied hiin, and got money from 
him at divers times. Till at last one Squire Forestcar, a 
relation of t' other, found it all out And be made the 
heH of a rumpus, and sent away Kit to |Hrisen in e twinky; 
and I believe he would have been hanged.llor wheil two 
squires lay their heads together, they do not mn^ matter 
law, you know; or else they twist the law to iS^mr own 
ends, I cannot exactly say which ;\but it is much at one 
when the poor fellow's breath is out of bis body. " 

Though this story was very circumstanttaUy to)4» and 
with a suflBcient detail of partieidars, it did not pass un- 
questioned. Each man maintained the jii^tness of his qwd^ 
statement, and the dispute was long and obstinately pur- 
sued. HistCHrians and commentators at length v^tbdrew 
together. "^The terrors with which I wes seijced when thia 
conversation begaUf ware eatreme, I^ole a sidelong 
l^ance to one quarter and another, to observe if any man's 
attention was turned upte me. I tremUed as if in an 
ague<^it ; and, at first, felt continual impulses to quit the 
house, and take to my heels. I drew closer to my aomfirp 
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held aside my head^ and s^med from time to time to an- 
dei^o a total revolution of the animal economy. 

At length the tide of idean turned. Perc^ving they paid 

no attention to me^ the reooUeetion of the fiill security my 

disguise afforded reeurred strongly to my thoughts; and I 

began inwardly to emit, though I did not^onture to'ob^ 

trude myself to eitamination. By degrees I b^an to be 

amused at the absurdity of theii" tales, and the variety of the 

falsehoods I heard asserted^ around me. My soul seemed 

to e&pand; I felt a pride in the Self* possession and 

lightness of heart with which I eould listen to the scene; 

and I detetmined to prolong and heighten the enjoyment. 

Accordingly, when they were withdrawn, I addressed my-- 

self to our hostess, a buxom, bluff, good^htimoured wi- i 

dow, and aslced what sort of a man this Kit Williams mi^tr^ 

be P She replied that, as she was informed, he was as 

handsome, likely a kd, as any in four counties ronmd; 

and that she loved hii(i for his cleverness^ by which he 

outwitted all the keepers they could set over him^ and 

made his way through stcme walls as if they were so many 

eobwebs. I obseived, that the country was so thoroughly 

alarmed, that I did not think it possible he should escape 

the pursuit that was set up after him. This idea excited 

her immediate indignation : she said, she hoped he was 

far enough away by ^ time; but if not, she wished the 

curse of God might light on them that betrayed so noble 

a fellow to an ignominious end 1-^Though she little tiboi^^ht 

that the person of whom she spoke was so near her, yet 

the sincere and generous warmth mih which she inte 

rested herself in my behalf gave me considerable pleasnte. 

With this sensation to sweeten the fatigues of the day and 

the calamities of my situation^ I retired from th^ kitdien 

to a neighbouring barn, laid myself down upon some 

straw^ and fell into a profound ^ep. 
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The next day about noon, as I was pursniiig my journey, 
I was overtaken by two men on horseback, who stopped 
me, to enquire respecthig a perton that they supposed 
might have passed along that road. As they proceeded in 
their description, I parceived, with astonishment and terror, 
that I was myself the person to whom their questions re- 
lated. They entered into a tolerably accurate detail of the 
various characteristics by which my person nught best be 
distinguished. They said, they had good reason to believe 
that I had been seen at a place in that cottnty the very day 
before* While they were speakings a third person, who had 
fallen behind, came up; and my alarm was greatly -in- 
creased upon seeing that this person was the servant of 
Mr. Forester^ who had visited me in prison about a fort- 
night before my escape. My best resource in this crisis 
was composure and apparent indifference. It was fortunate 
for me that my disguise was so complete, that the eye of 
Mr. Fidkland itself could scarcely l^Ve penetrated it I had 
been aware for some time before that this was a r^ge 
which events mif^i make necessary, and had endeavoured 
to arrange and methodise my ideas upon the subject. From 
my youth I had possessed a considerable facility in the art 
of imitation; and when I quitted my retreat in the habita- 
tion of Mr. Raymond, I adopted, along with my beggar's 
attire, a peculiar slouching and c^^wnish gait, to be used 
whenever there should appear the least chance of my being 
observed, together with an Irish brogue which I had had 
an opportunity of studying in my prison. Such are the mi- 
serable expedients, and so great the studied artifice, whidi 
man, who never deserves the name of nu^^iood but in I 
proportion as he is erect and independent, may find iLne- 
cessary to employ, for the purpose of eluding the inexorable 
animosity and unfeeling tyranny of his fellow manl I had 
made use of this brogue, though I have not thought itne- 
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cessary to write it down in my narrative, in the conversa- 
tion of the village alehouse. Mr; Forester's servant, as he 
cdmeup, observed that his companions were engaged in 
conversation with me; and, guessing at the subject, asked 
whether they had gained any intelhgence. He added to the 
information at which they had ab'eady hinted, that a reso- 
lution was taken to spare neither diligence nor expense foi^ 
my discovery and apprehension^ and that they were satisfied ^ 
if I were above ground and in the kingdom, it would be im- 
possible for me to escape them; 

Every new incident that had occurred to me tended to 
impress upon my mind the extreme danger to which I was 
exposed. I could almost have imc^in^d that I was the solef^ 
subject of general attention, and that the whole world was 
in arms to exterminate me. The very idea tingled through 
every'^ fibre of my frame. But, terrible as it appeared to my. 
imagination^ it did but give new enei^ to my purpose ; 
and I determined that I would not voluntarily resign the 
field, that is, literally speaking, my neck to the cord of the 
executioner, notwithstanding the greatest superiority in my 
assailants. But the incidents which had be£Bmen me j though 
they did not change my pprpose, induced me to examine 
over again the means by which it might be effected. The 
consequence of this revisal was^ to determine me to bend 
my course to the nearest sea-port on the west side of the 
island, and transport myself to Ireland. I cannot now tell 
what it W{is that inclined, me to prefer this scheme to that 
which I had originally formed. Perhaps the latter, which 
had been for some time present to Iny iriiagination, for that 
reason appeared the more obvious of the two ; and I found 
an appearance of complexity, which the mind did not stay 
to explain^ in substituting the other in its stead. 

I arrived without further impediment at the place from 
which I intended to sail, enquired for a vessel, which I 
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found ready to put to sea in a few houn, aad agreed iwith 
y die caplaki for itty passage; Irdand bad to me tiie disaid- 
Tan^if^ of being a depevdeaeyof tke Biatid» g&vermneai^ 
unJ dierdScwe a plaee of lewsecnrity dianitvost other eom- 
tries vMeh are divided irDm it by die ocean. To judge 
firom the diMg^Mse witb wbidi I seemed to he pwsned in 
Engbmd, it was^ not improbflMe that the zedt d( my pm-se^ 
eirtors might follow ine to the other stde^of the chmmel. It 
WAS however saflSeieiiliy afg^eable to my mind^ liiai I w^sis 
upon the point of being remoi^^ one slepfordier frMk tke 
danger which W8u» so grievous to my imaginatiGii. 

Could th»e be any peril m the i^ort hrrterral tfant was 
to dapse^ before the vessel was to we%h andior and qsat 
the Ekiglish sboire ? Probably not. A very Axuet tmie Iwd 
intervened bettineen my^ detenmnation for the sea and my ar^ 
rival at this place'; and tf aiiy new ahrst bad been giveirto 
my prosecutors, it proceeded from the old Woman a very 
km dt6f9^ before. I h^ed I bad anticqiated their dy^enice. 
Ilfeanwhite^ thstt I mogbt negleet n» reasmmble precaution^ 
I went instaiady on bosird, resolved thai I wonld not mme^ 
®«i3<9arily, by waAdngthe streets oi die town, expose myself 
to any untoward ae<»4entJ Tfaas was the ibst time I had^ 
ifpom any occasicm, t$km leave of my native Mimtry. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

Titf time wft(S^ mw nem^ly elapsed that was prescrftedfor 
our stay, and orders for wdghing anchor 1v«re ev^ry^ no- 
m€»lt^ ei^^ed, whe% we wwe hailed by a boat from the 
Bh<M^e,^with twe other men in it besidesi ft<me dmt rawed. 
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They entered our vessel in an instant. They were officers 
of justice. The passengers, five persons besides myself, 
were ordered upon desk for examination. I was inex- 
pressibly disturbed at the occurrence of such a circumstance 
m so unseasonable a moment. I took it for granted that it 
was of me they: were in search. Was it possible that, by 
any unaccountable accident, they should have, got an inti- 
mation- of my disguise P It was infinitely more , distressing 
to encounter them upon this narrow stage, and. under these 
pointed circumstances, Ihan^ as I had before encountered 
my pursuers, under the appearance of an indifferent person. 
My recollection, however, did not forsake vtxe. I confided 
in iny conscious disguise and my Irish brogue, as a rock of 
dependence against all accidents. 

No sooner did we appear npon deck than, to my great 
constematioB, I could observe the attention of our guests 
principally turned upon me. They asked a few frivolous 
questions of such of my fellow passengers as happened to 
be nearest to them; and then, turning to me, enquired my 
name, who I was, whence I came, and what had brought 
me there? I had scarcely opened my mouth to reply, 
when, with one consent, they laid hold of me, said I was 
their prisoner^ and declared that my accent, together i^i^b 
the correspondence of my person, would be sufficient to 
convict me before any court in England. I was hurried 
out of the vessel into the boat in which they came, and 
seated between them, as if by way of precaution, lest I 
should spring overboard, and by any means escape them. 

I now took it for granted that I was once more in the 
power of Mr. Falkland; and the ide^a was insupportably 
morti^fflng and oppressive to my imagination. Escape 
from his pursuit, freedom from his tyranny, were objects 
upon which my whole soul was bent. Could no human 
ingenuity and exertion effect them? Did his power reach 

21 
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through aH spaee, and his eye penetrate every conceal- 
raent ? Was he like' that mysterioos bdng, to protect us 
\ from whose heme revenge moontains and hilb, we are 

told, might fall on us in vain? No idea is more heart- 
ndkmimg and tremendous than this. But, in my case, it 
was not a subjeet of reasonmg or of £uth ; I could derive 
no comfort, dtker directly from the unbelirf which, mpcm 
reUgiotts suhjeets, some men avow to their own minds ; 
orsecretly from the remoteness and ineomprehaisihilitjr of 
the conception: it was an affieutr of sense; I fek the frmgs 
of the tiger striking deep into my heart 

But though this unpression wbb at first exceedini^ 
strong, and acoonqianied with its usual attendants of de- 
jection and pusiUaDimity, my mind soon began, as it were 
mechanica&y, to turn upon the consideration of the dis- 
tance between this sea-port and my county prison, and 
the various opportunities of escape that might offer them- 
selves in the interval My first duty was to avoid betraying 
myself, more than it might afterwards ^pear 1 was be- 
trayed already. It was possible that though apprehended, 
my apprehension might have been determined on upon 
some slight score, and that, by my dexterity, I might 
render my dismission as sudden as my arrest had been. 
It was even possible that^ I had been seized through a 
mistake, and that the present measure might have no con- 
nexion with Mr. Falkland's affair. Upon every sopposi- 
tion, it was my business to gain infcHtnation. In my pas- 
s£^e from the ship to the town I did not utter a word. 
My conductors commented on my sulkiness; but remarked 
that it would avail me nothing— I should infaUibly swing, 
^ as it was never known that any body got off who vtks tried 
for robbing his majesty's mail. It is difficult to conceive the 
lightness of heart which was communicated to me by these 
words : I persisted, however, in the »lence I had meditated. 
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From the rest of their cooveraatiDn, whkh was Mfficieotly 
vohiUe, 1 learned ^t ^e mail from Edisburgh to LoiidtHl 
had. been robbed about ten days before by two Inshmen, 
that one of them was already Eocnred, and that I was 
taken up upon euBpicion of being the other. They had a 
descripdon of his person, which, though, as I afterwarda 
found, it disagreed from mine in several matmal artides, 
appeared to them to tally to the minutest dtde. The in- 
telligenee that the whole proceeding agunst me was found- 
ed in a mistake, todc an opprei«ve load from my mind. 
I bdieved tbat I should imme^ately be able io establish 
my imiooenoe, lo the aatisfaotioa of any magistrate in the 
kingdom ; and though crossed ia my plans, and diwvtod in 
my deai^ of quitting the idand, even after I was already 
at sea, this was but a trilling inconvenience compared wkfa 
what I had had but too much reason to Gear. 

As soon as we c^ae ashore, I was conducted to the 

house of a justice of peace, a man who had formerly been 

the ciqitain of a collier, but who, having bemi successful 

in the world, had quitted this wandering life, and for some 

years had had the honour to represent his Majesty's person. 

We were detained for some time id. a 'sort of anteroom, 

waking his reverence's leisure. The persons by whom I 

had been taken up were experienced in their tracMt and 

insisted upon en^loying this intervid in searclung me, in 

presence of two (^ his worship^s servsdits. They found upon 

me fifieen guineas and some silver. They required me 

to strip myself per£ectly naked, that diey might examine 

whether I bad bank-notes concealed any where about my 

parcels of my mise' 

id felt them one by 

Fwhidi they were in 

ip in them. To all 

It mi^t probably 
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come to the sftme thing at last-, and summary justice was 
sufficiently coincident with my views, my principal object 
being to get as soon as possible out of the clutches of the 
respectable persons who now had me in custody. 

This operation was scarcely completed, before we were 
directed to be ushered into his worship's apartment. My 
accusers opened- the charge, and told hira they had been 
ordered to this town, upon an intimation that one of the 
persons who robbed the E^dinbui^h mail was to be found 
here; and that they had taken me on board a vessel which 
was by his time under sail for Ireland. " Well," asys 
his worship, " that is your story ; now let us hear what 
accouDt the gentleman gives of himself. What is your 
name — ha, sirrah? and from what part of Tipperary are 
you pleased to come ?" I had already taken my deter- 
minatioD upon this article; and the moment I learned the 
particulars of die chaise against me, resolved, for the 
prwentat least, to lay aside my Irish accent, and speak my 
native tongue. This I had done in the very few words I 
had spoken to mycoodoctora in the anteroom: they started 
at the met!funorphosis ; but they had gone too lar for it to 
be possible they should retract, in consistence with th^r 
honour. I now told the justice that I was uo Irishman, nor 
had eVer been in that contrary : I was a native of ^England. 
This occasioned a consulting of the deposition in which 
my person was supposed to be described, and which my 
conductors bad brought with them for their direction. 
To he sure, that required that the offender should be sat 
Irishman. 

Observing his worship 
time to push the matter a 
paper, and showed that th 
height nor complexion, 
the colour of the hair ; a: 
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habit, as he informed me, to squabble about trifles, or to let 
a man's neck out of the halter for a pretended flaw of a few 
inches in his stature. ''If a man were too short,'^ he said, 
"there was no remedy like a little stretching." The mis- 
calculation in my case happened to be the opposite way, 
but his reverence did not think proper to lose his jest. Upon 
the whole, he was somewhat at a loss hi^ to proceed. 

My conductors observed this, and began to tremble for 
the reward, which, two hours ago, they thought as good 
as in their owti pocket To retain me in ctfstody they 
judged to be a safe speculation ; if it turned out a mistake 
at last, they felt Uttle apprehension of a suit for false im- 
prisonment from a poor man, accoutred, as I was, in rags. 
They therefore urged his worship to comply with their 
views. They told him that to be sure the evidence against 
me did not prove so strong as for their part they heartily 
wished it had, but that there were a number of suspicious 
circumstances respecting me. When I was brought up to 
them upon the deck of the vessel, I spoke as fine an Irish 
brogue as one shall hear in a summer^s^day ; and now, all 
at once, there was not the least particle of it left. In 
searching me they had found upon me fiftetn guineas, 
how should a poor beggar lad, such as I appeared, cqme 
honestly by fifteen guineas? Besides, when they | had 
stripped me naked, though my dress was so shabby ; my 
skin had all the sleekness of a gentleman. In fine, for what 
purpose could a poor beggar, who had never been in Ire- 
land in his life, want to transport him^ to that country P 
It was as dear as the sun that I was no better than I should 
be. This reasoning, together with some significant winks 
and gestures betwc;en the justice and the plaintiffs, brought 
him over to their ^'y of -^linking. He said, I must go to 
Warwick, where itsc^nis the other robber was at present in 
custody, and be c/ftifronted with him ; and if then every 
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diing appeansd bat and Mtisfaetory, I shottU b« dfa^ 
ebarged. 

No intoHigimoe covld be more terriUe thaii dial wiueb 
was contained m these words* That I^ who had fimnd the 
whole oeimtry in amis agamst me, who was eicjiosed ia a 
parsuit so peculiarly vigilaat and pMettatkig, shonU now 
be dragged to the very centre of (he kingdom, without 
power^aecommodating myself to cireumstancesy and nnder 
the immediate custody of the officers of josticcr^ seemed to 
my ears alitiosi the same thing as if hehad proiioimf^ed vpoii 
me a sentence et death 1 I strenuously ilrged die injualioe 
of this proceeding. I ohsorvedto the magistrate, that it was 
impossible I should be die person at whom the description 
pointed. It required am IrisbnMm ; I was tto fi^hman. It 
described a person shorter than I ; a oiycnmstance c^ all 
others the least capable of bemg coimterfeited. There was 
not the slightest reason hft detaining me m custody. I had 
been alrtedy disappointed of my voyage, and lost the mo^ 
ney I had p«d down, through the officiousness ef these 
gentlemen in ^apprehending me. I assurM his wofAipi 
that every delay, under my ctrcumstanees, was of Ae ut- 
most importance to me. It was impossible to dcrvise a greater 
ii^ury to be inflicted on me, than the proposal that, mstead 
of being permitted to proceed upon my voyage, I irfioiild be 
sent under an^est, into the heart of the kii^pdom' 

My remonstrances were vain. The justice was by no 
m^ns inclined to digest the being expostulated with in this 
numner by a person in the habiliments of a beggar. In 
the midst of my address he would have silenced me for 
my impertinence, but tliat I spoke with mi earnestness 
with which he was wholly unable to contend. When I 
had finished, he told me it wa» all to no pui^ose, and that 
it might have been better for me^ i^ I had shown myself 

less insolent. It was dear that I was'a vagabond and a 

e 
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suspicioiis person. The more earnest I showed mywdiio 
get off, the more reason there was he shoidd keep me laat. 
Perhaps, after all, I should turn out to be the fekm in 
question. But, if I was not that, he had no doubt I was 
worse ; a poadier, or, fin* what he knew, a murderer^ He 
had a land of a notion that he hlbd se«ni my faoe befeve 
about some sudi affair ; out of aH doubt I was an old of- 
fender. He had it in his choice to send me to hard labour 
as a vagrant, upon the strength of my anpearanee and the 
contradictions in my story, or to order me to Warwidc ; 
a»d, out of the spontaneous goodness of Ins £spoiNtiott» he 
chose the milder side c^ the ahernative. He oo^ asaure 
me I should not stip through his fingers. It wa» of more 
benefit to h\» Majesty's govemmeBt to hang one swh 
feUow as he suspected me to be, than, out of mistake iett- 
demess, to concern one's sdf for the good c^ all (he b^^gars 
in the nation. 

Finding it was impossible to work, in the way I de- 
sired, on a mem so fidly impressed with his own dignity 
and importance and my utter insignificance, I claimed iha^ 
at least, the money taken firom my person should be re- 
stored to me. This was granted. His worsldp perhaps 
suspected that he had stretched a point in what he had 
already done, and was therefore the less unwiUii^ to relax^ 
in this incidental circumstance. My condoetors did not 
oppose themselves to this indn^ence, for a reason ttial wiH 
appear in the sequel. The jnstke, howev^, eidaj^ped upea 
his clemency in this proceeding. He diil not know wheliba^ 
he was not exceeding the spirit of his commission in cohh 
plying with my demand. So much' money in my possea- 
sion could not be honeBtly come by. But ]l>was his temper 
to soften, as far as could be done with prepnety^ die strict 
letter of the law. 

There were cogent reasons why the gentlemen who had 
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originally taken me into custody, chose that I shonU oon^ 
tinue in their custody when my examination was ovrar^ 
Every man is, in his difiPereat mode, susceptible to a sense 
of honour; and they did not choose to encounter the dis- 
grace that would accrue to them, if justice had hee» 
done. . Every man is in some degree influenced by the 
love of power; and they were willing I should owe any 
benefit I received, to their sovereign grace and benignity, 
and not to the mere reason of the case. It was not, how- 
ever, an unsubstantial honour and barren power that 
formed the objects of their pursuit : no, their views "were 
deeper than that. In a word, though they chose that I 
should retire from the seat of justice, as I had come be- 
fore it, a prisoner, yet the tenor of my examination had 
obliged them, in spite of themselves, to suspect that I was 
innocent of the charge alleged against me. Appreh^isive 
therefore that th^ hundred guineas which had be^i offered 
as a reward for taking the robber was completely out of 
the question in the present business, they were contented 
to strike at smaller game. Having conducted me to an 
inn, and ' given directions respecting a vehicle for die 
journey, they took me aside, while one of them addressed 
me in the following manner : — 

" You see, my lad, how the case stands : hey for War- 
wick is the word ! and when we are got there, what may 
happen then I will not pretend for to say. Whether you 
are innocent or no is no business of mine , but you are not 
such a chicken as to suppose, if so be as you are innocent, 
that that will make your game altogether sure. You say 
your business caUs you another way, and as how you are 
in haste : I scorns to cross any man in his concerns, if I 
can help it. If therefore you wiU give us them there fifteen 
shiners, why snug is the word. They are of no use to you; 
a beggar, yoii know, is always at home. For the ma^tter 
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of that, we could have had them in the way of business, as 
you saw, at the justice^s. But I am a man of principle; I 
loves to do things above board, and scorns to extort a 
shilUng from any man/' 

He who is ^tinctured with principles of moral discrimii^ 
nation is apt upon occasion to be run away with by his feel- 
ings in that respect, and to forget the immediate tnterest of 
the moment. I confess, that the first sentiment excited in 
my mind by this overture was that of indignation. I was 
irresistibly impelled to give utterance to this feeling, and 
postpone for a moment the consideration of the fiiture. I 
replied with the severity which so base a proceeding ap- 
peared to deserve. My bear-leaders were considerably 
surprised with my firmness, but seemed to think it beneath 
them to contest with me the principles I delivered. He 
who had made the overture contented himself with reply- 
ing, "Well, well, my lad, do as you will ; you are not the 
first man that has been hanged rather than part with a few 
guineas.'* His words did not pass unheeded by me. They 
were strikingly applicable to my situation, and I was de- 
termined not to suffer the occasion to escape me unim- 
proved. 

The pride of these gentlemen, however, was too great to 
admit of further parley for the present. They left me 
abruptly ; having first ordered an old man, the father of 
the lan^dy, to stay in the room with me while they were 9 
absent. The old man they ordered, for security, to lock 
the door, and put the key in his pocket; at the same 
time mentioning below stairs-the station in which they had 
left me, that the people of the house might have an eye 
upon what went forward, and not suffer me to escape. 
What was the intention of this manoeuvre I am unable 
certainly to pronounce. Probably it was a sort of com- 
promise between their pride and their avarice ; being de- 
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siroiis, for tome reason or other, to cirop me as aooa 
a» coovenieiit, and therefore determiniii^ to wait the re- 
suit of my private medifaticms on the proposal they had 
made. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Tan were no sooner withdrawn than I cast my eye 
ispoh the oU man, and found somethii^ extremdy vene- 
raUe and interesting in his appearance. His form waa 
above the middle size. It indicated that his strength had 
been once considerable ; nor was it at this time by any 
means annihilated. His hair was in considerable quantity, 
and was as white as the drifted snow. His eoo^eiioii 
was healthful and mddy, ai the same time that his face waft 
furrowed with wrinkles^ In his eye there was remarkable 

^ vivacity, and his whole eountenance was strongly ^qpres- 
sive of good-nature. The boorishness of his rank in so- 
ciety was lost in the cultivation his mind had derived from 
habits of sensibility and benevolence. 

The view oi his figure immediately introduced a train 

t of ideas into my mind, respecting the advantagt to be 
drawn from the presence of such a person. The attempt 
to take any step without his consent was hopeless; for, 
though I should succeed wjith regard to him, he ceiiU 
easily give the alarm to other persons, who would, no 
doubt, be within call. Add to which, I could sea«sely 
have prevailed on myself to offer any offence to a persen 
whose first appearance so strongly ei^aged my affBe^M 
and esteem. In res^y my thoughts were turned into a 
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different channel I was iitqpressed with an as^ieoi wish 
to be aUe to call this man my benefaetor. Pursued by a 
trsin of iU fortune, I could no longer ecMB^der myself as a 
member of society. I was a solitary being, cut off Irom 
the expectation of sympathy, kindness, and the good-wiU 
of mankind. I was strongly impdled, by the situation in 
which the present moment placed me, to indulge in a 
hoLury which my destiny seemed to ha^e denied. I could 
not conceive the smallest comparison between the idea of 
deriying my Uberty *firom the spontaneous kind^ea» of a 
worthy and excellent mind, and that of beii^ indebted for 
it to the selfishness and baseness of the worst members l>f 
society. It was thus that I allowed myself in the wantons 
ness of refinement, even in the midst of destructicHn. 

Ckiided by these sentiments, I requested his attei^ion to 
the circumstances by which I had been brought into my 
present situation. He inunediately signified bis assent, and 
said he would cheerfully listen to any thing I thought 
proper to communicate. I told him, the persons who had 
just left me in charge with him had come to this town for 
iht purpose of apprehemfing some person who had been 
gnitty of robbing the mail ; that they had diosen to take 
me up under this warrant, and had conducted me before 
a justice of the peace ; that they had soon detected their 
Betake, the p^son in question being an Irishman, and 
differing from me both in country and stalure ; bi^ that, by 
eolhision b^ween them and the justice, they were fei- 
mitted to retain me in custody, and pretended to undertake 
to conduct me to Wi^rwidc :io. confront me with my ae« 
complice ; that, in searching me at the justice^s, they had 
found a sum of money in my possession whidi excited 
their cupidity,and that they had just been proposing to me to 
give me my hberty upon condition of my surrendering this 
sum into their bands. Under these chrcirnistaiKes, I re- 
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quested him to consider, whether he would wish to :render 
himself the instrument of their extortion. I put myself 
into his hands, and solemnly averred the truth of the facts 
I had just stated. If he would assist me in my escape, it 
could have no other effect than to disappoint the base pas- 
sions of my conductors. I would upon no account ex- 
pose him to any real inconvenience; but I was weU 
assured that the same genero^ty that should prompt him 
to a good deed, would enable him effectually to vindicate 
it when done ; and that those who detained me, when 
they had lost sight of their prey, would feel covered 
with confusion, and not dare to take another step in the 
affair. 

The old man listened to what I related with curiosity 
and interest. He said that he had always felt an abhor- 
rence to the sort of people who had me in their hands; 
that he had an aversion to the task they had just imposed 
upon him, but that h^ could not refuse some little dis- 
agi*eeable offices to oblige his daughter and son-in-law. 
He had no doubt, from my countenance and manner, of 
the truth of what I had asserted to him. It was an ex- 
traordinary request I had made, and he did not know 
what had induced me to think him the sort of person to 
whom, with any prospect of success, it might be made. 
In reality however his habits of thinking were uncommon 
and he felt more than half inclined to act as I desired 
One thing at least he would ask of me in return, which 
was to be faithfully informed in some degree respecting 
the person he was desired to oblige. What was my 
name ? 

The question came upon me unprepared. But, what- 
ever might be the consequence, I could not bear to deceive 
the person by whom it was put, and in the circumstances 
under which it was put. The practice of perpetual false- 
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hood is too painful a task. I replied, that my name was 
Williams. 

He paused. His eye was fixed upon me. I saw hi^ 
complexion alter at the repetition of that word. He pro- 
ceeded with visible anxiety. 

My Christian name ? 

Caleb. 

Good God ! it could not be ? He conjured me 

by every thing that was sacred to answer him faithfully to 
one question more. I was not — no, it was impossible — 
the person who had formerly Uved servant with Mr. Falk- 
land, of ? I 

I told him that, whatever might be the meaning of his 
question, I would answer him truly. I was the individual 
he mentioned.. 

As I uttered these words the old man rose from his 
seat. He was sorry that fortune had been so mipropitious 
to him, as for him ever to have set eyes upon me ! Lwas 
a monster with whom the very earth groaned ! 

I entreated that he would suffer me to explain this new 
misapprehension, as he had done in the former instance. 
I had no doubt that I should do it equally to his satis- 
faction. 

Nol no! no! he would upon no consideration admit, 
that his ears should suffer such contamination. This case 
and the other were very different. There was no criminal 
upon the &ce of earth, no murderer, half so detestable as 
the person who could prevail upon himself to utter the 
charges I had done, by way of recrimination, against so 
generous a master. — The old man was in a perfect agony 
with the recollection. 

At length he calmed himself enough to say, he should 
never cease to grieve that he had held a moment^s parley 
with me. He did not know what was the conduct severe 
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justice required of him; but, since he had eamt into the 

knowledj^e of who I was only by my own conieaakmf it 

was irreconcilably repugnant to his feelings to make use of 

that knowledge to my injury. Here, therefore, all relation 

between *us ceased; as indeed it would be an abuse of 

words to consider me in the light of a hnman creature. 

He would do me no mischief; but, on the other hand, he 

would not, for the world, be in any way assistiiig and 

* abetting me. 

I was inexpressiUy affected at the abhorrence this good 
and benevolent creature expressed against me. I could 
not be silent; I endeavoured once and again to prevttl 
iqpon him to hear me. But his determination was unal- 
Unrable. Our contest lasted for some time, and he at length 
terminated it by ringing the bell, and calling up the waiter. 
A very Uttle while after, my conductmrs entered, and the 
other persons withdrew. 

It .was a part of the singularity of my fate that it hurried 
me from one species of anxiety and distress to another^ 
too rapidly to suffer any one of them to sink deeply into 
my mind. I am apt to believe, in the retrospect, that half 
the calamities I was destined to endure would infaUibly 
have overwhelmed and destroyed me. But, as it was, I 
had no leisure to chew the cud upon misfortunes as they 
befel me, but was under the necessity of forgetting them, 
to guard against peril that the next moment seemed ready 
to eriish me. 

The behaviour of this incomparable and annaUe old 
man cut me to the heart It was a dreadful prognostic for 
all my fiiiure life. But, as I have just observed^ my con- 
ductors entered, and another- subject called imperiously 
upon my attention. I could have been content, mortified 
as I was at this instau^ to have been shut up in some im- 
penetrable solitude, and to have wrapped myself in tnoonr 
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solable misery. Bat the grief I endured fiad not such 
power over me as that I could be content to risk the being 
led to the gallows. T^e love of Ufe, and still more a 
hatred against oppression, ^eded my heart against that 
species of inertness. In the scene that had just passed, I 
had indulged, as I have said, in a wantonness and luxury 
of refinement. It was time that indulgence should be 
brought to a period. It was dangerous to trifle any more 
upon the brink of fate; and, penetrated as I was with sad- 
ness by the result of my last attempt, I was little disposed 
to unnecessary circumambuiation. 

I was exactly in the temper in which the gentlemen 
who had me in their power would have desired to find 
me; Accordingly, we entered immediately upon business; 
and, after some chaffering, they agreed to accept eleven # 
guineas as the price of my fre^ra^^ssTTo preserve, how-^ 
ever, the chariness of their reputation, they insi^ed upon 
conducting me with them for a few miles on the outside 
of a stage-coach. They then pretended that the road 
they had to travel lay in a cross country direction; and, 
having quitted the veUide, they suffered me, almost as 
soon as it was out of »ght, to shake off this troublesome 
association, and follow my own inclinations. It may be 
wmlh remarking by the way, that these fellows outwitted 
themselves at their own trade. They had laid hold of me 
at first under the idea of a prize of a hundred guineas ; 
they had since beien glad to accept a composition of de^ven : 
but if they had retained me a little longer in their posses* 
sion, they would have found the possibility of acquiring the 
sum that had originaUy excited their pursuit, upon a di^ 
Cerent score. 

The mischances that bad be&llen me, in my late attempt 
to escape from my pursuers by sea, deterred me from the 
thought of repeating that experiment I therefore once 
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more returned to the suggestion of hiding myself, at least 
for the present, amongst the crowds of the metropolis. 
Meanwhile, I by no means thought proper to venture by 
the direct route, and the less so, as that was the course 
which would be steered by my late conductors; but took 
my road along the borders of Wales. The only incident 
worth relating in this place occurred in an attempt to cross 
the Severn in a particular point. The mode was by a 
ferry; but, by some strange inadvertenice, I lost my way 
so completely as, to be wholly unable that night to reach 
the ferry, and arrive at the town which I had destined for 
my repose. 

This may seem a petty disappointment, in the midst of 
the overwhelming considerations that might have been ex- 
pected to engi'oss every thought of my mind. Yet it was 
borne by me with singular impatience. I was that day 
uncommonly feitigued. Previously to the time that I mis- 
took, or at least was aware of the mistake of the road, the 
sky had become black and lowering, and soon after the 
clouds burst down in sheets of rain. I was in the midst 
of a heath, without a tree or covering of any sort to shelter 
me. I was thoroughly drenched in a moment. I pushed 
on with a sort of suUen determination. By and by the 
rain gave place to a storm of hail. The hail*stones were 
large and frequent. I was ill defended by the miserable 
covering I wore, and they seemed to cut me in a thousand 
directions. The hail-storm subsided, and was again suc- 
ceeded by a heavy raiu. By this time it was that I had 
perceived I was wholly out of my road. I could discover 
neither man nor beast, nor habitation of any kind. I 
walked on, measuring at every turn the path it would be 
proper to pursue, but in no instance finding a sufficient 
reason to reject one or prefer another. My mind was 
bursting with depression and anguish. I muttered impre- 
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cations and murmuring as I passed along. I was full of 
loathing and abhorrence of life, and all that life carries in 
its train. After wandering without any cei^tain direction 
for two hours, I was overtaken by the night. The scene 
was nearly pathless, and it was vain to think of proceeding 
any fiurther. 

Here I was, without comfort, without shelter, and without 
food. There was not a particle of my covering that was 
not as wet as if it had been fished from the bottom of the 
ocean. My teeth chattered. I trembled in every limb. My 
heart burned with universal fiiry. At one moment I stum- 
bled and fell over some unseen obstacle; at another f was 
turned back by an impediment I could not overcome. 

There was no strict conniexion between these casual 
inconveniences and the persecution under which I laboured. 
But my distempered thoughts confounded them together. 
I cursed the whole system of human existence. I said, 
'^ Here I am, an outcast, destined to perish with hunger and 
cold. All men desert me. All men hate me. I am driven 
with mortal threats from the sources of comfort and ex- 
istence. Aecursed world 1 that hates without a cause, that 
overwhelms innocence with calamities which ought to be 
spared even to guilt ! Accursed world ! dead to every manly 
sympathy ; with eyes of hom, and hearts of steel ! Why 
do I consent to live any longer ? Why do I seek to drag 
on an existence, which, if protracted, must be protracted 
amidst' the lairs of these human tijgers P" 

This paroxysm at length exhausted itself. Presently 
after, I discovered a sofitary shed, which I was contented 
to resort' to for shelter. In a comer of the' shed I found 
some clean straw. I threw off my rags, placed them in a 
situation where they would best be dried, and buried my- 
self amidst this friendly warmth. Here I forgot by degrees 
the anguish that had racked me. A wholesome shed and 
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fresh straw may seem but scanty benefits ; but they offered 
themselves when least expected, and my whole heart was 
lightened by the ^icounter. Throu^ fatigue of mind and 
body, it happened in this instance, though in general my 
repose was remarkably short, that I slept till almost noon 
of the next day. When I rose, I found that I was at no 
great distance from the ferry, which I crossed, and entered 
the town where I intended to have rested the precediDg 
night. 

It was market-day. As I passed near the cross, I ob- 
served two people look at me with great earnestness : after 
whicft one of them exclaimed, ''I will be damned if I do 
not think that this is the very fellow those men were en- 
quiring for who set off an hour ago by the coach for ." 

I was extremely alarmed at this information; and, quidcen- 
ing my pace, turned sharp down a narrow lane. The 
moment I was out of sight I ran with all the speed I could 
exert, and did not think myself safe till I was several miles 
distant from the place where this information had reached 
my ears. I have always beUeved that the men to whom 
it related were the very persons who had apprehended me. 
on board the ship in which I had embarked ^or Ireland ; 
that, by some accident, they had met with the description 
of my person as published on the part of Mr. Falkland ; 
and that, fi*om putting together the circumstances, they had 
been led to beUeve that this was the very individual who 
had lately been in their custody. Indeed it was a piece of 
infatuation in me, for which I am now unable to account, 
that, after the various indications which had occurred in 
that affair, proving to them that I was a man in critical and 
peculiar circumstances, I should have persisted in wearing 
the same disguise without the smallest alteration. My 
escape in the present case was eminently fortunate. If I 
had not lost my way in consequence of the hail-storm on 
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the preceding night, or if I had not so greatly overslept 
myself this very morning, I must almost infallibly have 
fidlen into the hands of these infernal blood-hmiters. 

The town they had chosen for their next stage, the name 
of which I had thus caught in the market-place, was the 
town to which, but for this intimation, I should have im- 
mediately proceeded. As it was, I determined to take a 
road as wide of it as possible. In the first place to which 
I came, in which it was practicable to do so, I bought a 
great coat, which I drew over my be^ar^s weeds, and a 
better hat The hat I slouched over my face, and covered 
one of my eyes with a green silk shade. The handkerchief, 
which I had hitherto worn about my head, I now tied 
about the lower part of my visage, so as to cover my mouth. 
By degrees I discarded every part of my former dress, and 
wore for my upper garment a kind of carman's frock, which, 
being of the better sort, made me look Uke the son of a 
reputable farmer of the lower class.. Thus equipped, I pro- 
ceeded on my journey, and, after a thousand alarms, pre- / 
cautions, and circuitous deviations from the direct path, ar- ^ 
rived safely in London. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Hbre then was the termination of an immense series of 
labours, upon which no man could have look<ed back without 
astonishment, or forward without a sentiment bordering on 
despair. It was at a price which defies estimation that I 
purchased this resting-place ; whether we consider the ef- 
forts it had cost me to escape from the walls of my prison,* 
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or die daogerg and anxietieg to which I had been a prey, 
from that hour to the present. 

But why do I caD the pmnt at whicbl was now'aiThrod 
at, a resting-place ? Alas,itwasd]anietricallytherev<»:se! 
It was my first and immediate bnsineas to review aD the 
projects of disguise I had hitherto conceived, todenve every 
improvement I could invent fipom the practice to which I 
had been suljected, and to mannfactgre a veil of c<Mioeal- 
ment more impenetrable than evcpr. Iliis was an effort to 
wUeh I could see no end. In ordinary cases the hue imd 
cry after a supposed offender is a matter of temporary (ope- 
ration; but ordinary cases formed no standard for the co- 
lossal intelligence of Mr. Falld»id. For the same reason 
London, wUch appears an inexhaustible reservoir of con- 
cealment to the majority of mankind, brought na such oon-* 
solatory sentiment to my mind. Whether ltf» were w<Nrtb 
accepting on such terms I cannot pronounce. I (mly know 
that I persisted in this exertion of my fiMniltieS) tlvough a 
sort of parental love that men are accustomed to entertain 
for their intellectual ofisprii^; the more thought Ihad ex- 
pended in rearing it to its present perfection, the. less did I 
find myself disposed to abandon it. Another motive, not 
less strenuously exciting me to perseverance, was the eyer- 
*v growing repugnance I felt to injustice and arbitrary power.«V 
The first evening of my arrival in town I slept ait an 
obscure inn in the borough of Southwark, choosing that side 
of the metropolis, [on account of its lying entirely wide of 
the part of England firom which I came. I entered the inn 
in the evening in my countryman's fi*ock; and, having paid 
for my lodging before I went to bed, equipped myself, next 
morning as differently as my wardrobe would allow, and 
left the house before day. The firock I made up into a^smalL 
packet, and, having carried it to a distance as ^reat as I 
thought necessary, I dropped it in the comer of an- alley 
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through whieh I ;passed« My next care vias to fiirnish my- 
self with another suit of apparel, totally difierent from any 
to which I had hitherto had recourse. The exterior which 
I was BOW induced to assume was that of a Jew. One of 

the ^mg of thieves updn '- forest, had been of that race ;/ 

and by the tdent of mimicry, which I have already stated^ 
myself to ^possess, I cduld copy their pi^onunciation of the 
English language, sufficicfntly to answer such occasiofis as 
were likety to:prfesent themsetv^. One of the prehminarieai 
I adapted, was to reptair to a ^uart^ of the town in which 
great numbers of tins pedpte reside, and study their coin- 
ple^doB aind cowtenance. Having made such {n>ovision as. 
my prudence siq^gest^d to nfe, I retired for that night to an ^ 
inn in the msdway between Mile-end and Wappiiy . Hever—L-- 
I accoutred myself in my newfaabilimehtsTand, having em* ( 
ployed the same precautions as before, retired frcmk tny 
lodging at a time least exposed to observation. It is im- 
I necessary to describe the particulars of my new e<|uipage; 
suffice it to say, that one of my cares was to discolour my 
complexion, and give it the dun and saBow hue which is in 
most instances characteristic of the tribe to ^dlich I assumed 
to belong ; and that when my metamorphosis was finished, 
l could not, upon the strictest examination, conceive that 
any id^ donld have traced out the person of Caleb Wil- 
liams in this new di^^uise. 

Thus far advanced in the execution of my project, I 
deemed it advisable to prbeui^ a lodging, and change my 
late wlandering life for a stationary one. In this lodging I 
constantly secluded mysielf from the rising to the setting 
of tfaid sun; the jperiods I allowed for exek*cise and air were 
few^ and those few by night I v^ even cautious of so 
much as approaching the window of m^ s^artment, though 
upon the attic story ; a principle I laid down to myself was, 
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not wantonly and unnecessarily to expose myself to risk, 
however slight that risk might appear. 

Here let me pause for a moment, to bring before the 
] reader, in the way in which it was impressed upon my 
mind, the nature of my situation. I was bom free : I -was 
bom healthy, vigorous, and active, complete in all the li- 
neaments and members of a human body. I was not born 
indeed to the possession of hereditary wealth ; but I had a* 
better inheritance, an enterprising mind, an inquisitive 
spirit, a liberal ambition. In a word, I aceepted my lot 
with willingness and content; I did not fear but I should 
make my cause good in the lists of existence. I was sa- 
tisfied to aim at small things ; I was pleased to play at > first 
for a slender stake; I was more willing to grow. than to 

(descend in my individual significance. 
The free spirit and the firm heart with which I com- 
menced, one circumstance was sufficient to blast I waso 
ignorant of the power which the institutions of society give J 
to one man over others ; I had fallen unwarily into the 
hands of a person who held it as his fondest wish to op- 
press and destroy me. 

I found myself subjected, undeservedly on my part, to 
all the disadvantages which mankind, if they reflected upon 
them, would hesitate to impose on acknowledged ^lilt in 
every human countenance I feared ;to find the countenance 
of an enemy. I shrunk from the vigilance of every human 
eye. I dared not open my heart to the best affecUons of 
our nature. I was shut up, a deserted, sohtary wretch, in 
the midst of my species. I dared not look for the conso- 
lations of friendship ; but, instead of seeking to identify 
myself with the joys and sorrows of others, and exchanging 
the delicious gifts of confidence and sympathy, was. com- 
pelled to centre my thoughts and my vigilance in myself. 
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My life was all a lie. I had a counterfeit character to sup- 
port. I had counterfeit manners to assume. My gait, my 
gestures, my accents, were all of them to be studied. I 
was not free to indulge, no not one, honest sally of the 
soul. Attended with these disadvantages, I was to pro- 
cure myself a subsistence, a subsistence to be acquired with 
infinite precautions, and to be consumed without the hope 
of enjoyment. 

This, even this, I was determined to endure; to put my 
shoulder to the burthen, and support it with unshrinking 
firmness. Let it not, however, be supposed that I endured 
it without repining and abhorrence. My time was divided 
between the terrors of an animal that skulks from its pur- 
suers, the obstinacy of unshrinking firmness, and that elastic 
revubion that from time to time seems to shrivel the very 
hearts of the miserable. If at some moments I fiercely 
defied all the rigours of my &te, at other, and those of fre- 
quent recurrence, I sunk into helpless despondence. I 
looked forward without hope through the series of my ex- 
istence, tears of anguish rushed from my eyes, my courage 
became extinct, and I cursed the conscious life that was re- 
produced with every returning day. 

" Why,*' upon such occasions I was accustomed to ex- 
claim, '^ why am I overwhelmed with the load of exis- 
tence P Why are all these engines at work to torment me ? 
1 am no murderer ; yet, if I were, what worse could I be 
fated to suffer P How vile, squaUd, and disgracefiil is the 
state to which I am condemned ! This is not my place in 
the roll of existence, the place for which either my temper 
or my understanding has prepared me ! To what purpose 
serve the restless aspirations of my soul, but to make me, 
like a frighted bird, beat myself in vain against the enclosure 
of my cageP Nature, barbarous natiire I to me thou hast 
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(NTOved indeed the worst of 0tqp-i]noihei»;.eB&wed me witli 
wishes insatiate, wd sunk me iitnever-endingdegiadatieii !^' 

I, might have thought myself .more secure if I bad been 
in possessjcm of money upon which to subsist The neees- 
sity of earning for myself.the meaas.crf existence, evidendy 
tended tp thwart the plan ^ seei^ecy to wludi I was con- 
demned. Whatev^ labour I adopted, or deemed myself 
qualified to discharge, it was first to be con^dered hcfw I 
was to be jwovided with employment, ai^d where I was to 
find ^n ^employm* or purchaser fax my .commodities. In 
the^mean time I had no abemative. The Jittle money with 
whi^h I had escaped firom the blood-4iunt^!^ was ahnost 
eiipended. 

After the minutest consideration I was aUe /to bestow 
upon this question, I detennmed diat Jiterature diouU be 
I the ^eld of my first experiment I had read of money 
being acquired in this way, and of prices given by the spe- 
culators i^ this sort of ware to its proper raamActurerg> 
My qualifications I esteemed at a slender valuation, i was 
not without a conviction Ihat expeidence and practice nmst 
pave .the way to excellent pcoduotion. fiat, thou^ of these 
I \^as utterly destitute, my propensities had always led me 
in this direction; and my early thirst of Icnowledge had 
conducted me to a more intimate acquaintance with bosks, 
than could perhaps have been expected under my circun- 
sta^oes- If my liteiary pjre^ensions were slight, the demand 
I intended to malfie upon them was not great. Att I adced 
was a subfiistenice ; and I was persuaded few persons could 
subsist upon slenderer means th^m mysdf. I also consi- 
dered this as a temporary expedient^ and h<q>ed that accident 
or tini^ might hereafter place me m a less precarious 
situation. The reasons that principally det^mined my 
choice were, that this employment caBed upon me for 
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the least preparation, and cotdd, as I thought, be exercised 
with least ohservatioii. 

There was a solitary woman, of middle age, who tenanted 
a chamber in this house, upon the same floor with my own. 
I^had no sooner determined upon the destination of my in- 1 
dustry, than I cast my eye upon her as the possible instru- 
ment for disposing of my productions. Excluded as I was 
from all intercourse with my species in general, I found plea- 
sure iiu theiOccasiwal exchange ^f. a few words with this in- 
offensive and good-humoured creature, who was already of 
an age to preclude scandal. She lived upon a very small-an- 
nuity, allowed her by a distant relation, a woman of quality^ 
who, possessed of thousands herself, had no other anxiety 
with respect to this person than that she should not con- 
tanria ste he r alliance by the e xertio n 



is humble creaiure was of a uniformly dieerful and 
activ9 disposition, unacquainted alike with the cares of 
weaMi and the pressure of misfortune. Though her pre- 
tensions were small, and her information dender, she was 
by no means deficient in penetration. She remarked the 
faults and fi^ies of mankind with no contemptible discem- 
m^ikt; but ber tecnper was of ^ imld and forgiving axast, 
as would have induced jBM)st persons to believe that she 
perceived nO&ing <if the Dtatter. Her heart overflowed 
with Ibe jnilk of kuulnees. ^e was sincere and ardent in 
her attachments, and never did she ^mk a service which 
she perceived hecsielf able to render to a human beii^. 

Had it not been for Ihese qualifications of temper, I 
should probably have {bund that my appearance, that of a 
deserted, ^solitary lad, of Jewish extraction, effectually pre- 
cluded my demands upon her kindness. But I speedily 
perceived, from her manner of receiving and retiuming ci- 
vilities of an indifferent so«t, that her heart was too noble 
io have its effusions checked by any. base and unworthy 
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considerations. Encouraged by these preliminaries, I de- 
termined to select her as my agent. I found her willing 
and alert in the business I proposed to her. That I might 
anticipate occasions of suspicion, I frankly told her that, for 
reasons which I wished to be excused from relating, but 
which, if related, I was sure would not deprive me of her 
good opinion, I found it necessary, for the present, to keep 
myself private. With this statement she readily acquiesced, 
and told me that she had no desire for any fiirther infor- 
mation than I found it expedient to give. 

My first productions were of the poetical kind. After 
having finished two or three, I directed this generous 
creature to take them to the office of a newspaper ; but 
they were rejected with contempt by the Aristarchus of 
that place, who, having bestowed on them a superficial 
glance, told her that such matters were not in his way. 
I cannoiJtfil{imentioning in this place, that the countenance 
.ofi^lnrs. Marn^ (this was the name of my ambassadress) 
waSin All "cases a .perfect indication of her success, and 
rendered explanation by words wholly unnecessary. She 
interested herself so unreservedly in what she undertook, 
that she felt either miscarriage or good fortune much more 
exquisitely than I did. I had an unhesitating confidence 
in my own resources, and, occupied as I was in medita- 
tions more interesting and more painful, I regarded these 
matters as altogether trivial. 

I quietly took the pieces back, and laid them upon my 
table. Upon revisal, I altered and transcribed one of them,' 
and, joining it with two others, despatched them together 
to the editor of a magazine. He desired they might be 
left with him till the day after to-morrow. When that 
day came, he told my friend they should be inserted; but, 
Mrs. Mamey asking respecting the price, he rephed, it was 
their constant rule to give nothing for poetical compositions, 
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the letter-box being always full of writings of that sort ; 
but if the gentleman would try his hand in prose, a short 
essay or a tale, he would see what he could do for him. 

With the requisition of my Uterary dictator I immediately 
comphed. I attempted a paper in the style of Addison^s V 
Spectators, which was accepted. In a short time I was 
upon an established footing in this quarter. I however 
distrusted my resources in the way of moral disquisition, 
iand soon turned my thoughts to his other su^estion, a . 
tale. His demands upon me were now frequent^ and, to 
facilitate my labours, I bethought myself of the resource of 
translation. I had scarcely any convenience with respect 
to the procuring of books; but, as my memory was retentive, 
I frequently translated or modelled my narrative upon a 
reading of some years before. By a fatality, for which I 
did not exactly know how to account, my thoughts fre- 
quently led me to the histories of celebrated robbers ; and 
I related, from time to time, incidents and anecdotes of 
Cartouche, Gusman d'Alfarache, and other memorable 
worthies, whose career was terminated upon the gallows 
or the scaffold. 

In the mean' time a retrospect to my own situation ren- 
dered a perseverance even in this industry difficult to be 
maintained. I often threw down my pen in an ecstasy of 
despair. Sometimes for whole days together I was in- 
capable of action, and siink into a sort of partial stupor, 
too wretched to be described. Youth and health, how- 
ever, enabled me, from time to time, to %ei the better of 
my dejection, and to rouse myself to something like a 
gaiety, which, if it had been permanent, might have made 
this interval of my story tolerable to miy reflections. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

While I was thus endeavouring to oocupy iooid previa 
for the intermediate period, till the violence of ibe pofismt 
after me might be abated, a new source of danger qpebed 
upon me of which I had no previoas suspicion. 

Gines, ihe tUef who had been exptAed Irom Oftptain 
Raymond's gang, had fluctuated, during the last years of 
his hfe, between the two professions of a violator of the 
laws and a retainer to th^ administration. He had ori- 
ginally devoted bin^rif to the first ; and probably his initia- 
tion in the mysteries of thieving qualified him to be pecu- 
liarly expert in the profession of a thief-taker — a profession 
he had adopted, not from choice, but necessity. In this 
employment his reputation was great, though perhaps not 
efual to his merits ; for it happens here iks in other depart- 
ments of human society, that however the i^baltetris may 
fiimish wisdom and skill, the principals ^xctasively posies 
the ^Uu. He was exerdsii^ this ari in a very prosperous 
mnmor, when it happened^ by gome accident, that one or 
two of his achievements previous to his having shaken oft* 
the dregs of unlicensed depredaticm were in danger of be- 
coming snbjects of public attrition. Havi^ had rte^ated 
intimations of this, he dioi^t it prudent to deoail^ ; and it 
was tiuring this period of his retreat that he entored into the 
gang. ^ 

Such was the history of this man alitleeedienlly to h« 
being placed in the situation in which I had first encoun- 
tered him. At the time of that encounter he was a veteran 
ofltlaptain Raymond's gang ; for thieves being a short-lived 
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rs^ce^ the character of veterun costs tb&loss time inaequtr- 
ing;» Upon his esqpulsion frem this^ommunity^ he returned 
onf:^ D(ipre to his lawful^profession^ and by his o)d comrades 
was. repoived with iDongratulatiovi as a. lest sheep. In the 
vulgar chi^ses.of so^ety. no length of time is sufficient to 
expuM^Q a ci^iQiiie.;,hut among ihe honourable fraternity of 
thifl'-^takeFS it. is. a rule never to bring one of their own 
brethren to a reckoning, when j it' can with any decency be 
avoided. They, are probably refaietant to fix an unnecessary 
staUi upon the ermine of thar profession^ Anotherrule ob-^ 
served by those who have passed througb.the same gra* 
d^ltion as Gines had done, and which was adopted by Gines 
himself^ ia always to reserve such as have been the aoeom^ 
pUces of their depiredations .to the last, and xm no. account 
to assail, them without great necessity, or powerful iemft- 
ation. For this reason, according to Gines's system of tactics^ 
Captain Raymond and his confederates were, as hei would 
bave; termed it^ safe firbm his retaliation. 

Bict, though Gines was, in this sense of the tepm, a man 
of strict honour^ my case unfortunately did not fall within 
tbelawsof honour heiackno^^dged. Miafortune.had oivei!^ 
taken me, and I was on all sides without, piroteotionor 
shelter* The: pei^eoulion to which I :was. exposed was 
founded upon the. supposition of my having . committed 
felony to aii;:immense amount But in this Gines^hadhad 
no participation;; he was careless whether the;sui^oaition 
were true;or false, and hated me as much as if my.inno** 
cenoe had been established beyond the reach of suspicion* 

The bbod-hunterswho«had taken me into custody. at 
— i — r^^ related^ as usual^among their fraternity, a pant of 
of their adyentnre^ and told .ofithe^reason which: inclined 
them>.to suppose, that the individual who had passed 
through their custody,, was ;thei very Caleb Williams for 
whose apprehension a rewardhad been, offered ;ofa hiA- 
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dred guineag. Gines, whose acuteness was eminent in (he 
way of his profession, by comparing fads and dates, was 
induced to suspect in his own mind, that Caleb WiDiams 

, was the person he had hustled and wounded upon — — 
forest. Against that person he entertained the bitterest 
aversion. I had been the innocent occasion of his being 
expelled with disgrace from Captain Raymond's gang ; and 
Gines, as I afterwards understood, was intimately persuaded 
that there was no comparison between the Uberal and manly 

jprofession of a robber from which I had driven him, and 

■the sordid and mechanical occupation of a blood-hunter, to 
'***'^<|which he was obliged to return. He no sooner received 

fthe information I have mentioned than he vowed revenge. 
He determined to leave all other objects, and conse- 
crate every (acvliy of his mind to the unkennelling me 
fro^n my hiding-place. The offered reward, which his 
vanity made him consider as assuredly his own, appeared 
as the complete indemnification of his labour and expense. 
Thus I had to encounter the sagacity he possessed in the 
way of his profession, whetted and stimulated by a senti- 
ment of vengeance, in a mind that knew no restraint from 
conscience or humanity. 

When I drew to myself a picture of my situation soon 
after having fixed on my present abode, I foolishly thought, 
as the unhappy are accustomed to do, that my calamity 
would admit of no aggravation. The aggravation which, 
unknown to me, at this time occurred, was the most fearful 
that any imagination could have devised. Nothing could 
have happened more critically hostile to my future peace, 

than my fatal encounter with Gines upon forest By 

1 this means, as it now appears, I had fastened upon myself 

' ^ second enemy, of that singular and dreadful sort that is 

/ determined never to dismiss its animosity as long as life 

^ shall endure. While Falkland was the hungry Hon whose 
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banks of the Severn, and from the banks of the Severn t 
London. It is scarcely necessary to observe that this ii ^ 



roarings astonished and appalled me, Gines was a noxious 
insect, scarcely less formidable and tremendous, that ho- 
vered about my goings, and perpetually menaced me with 
the poison of his sting. 

The first step pursued by him in execution of his project,^ 
was to set out for the sea-port town where I had formerly/iYlA^^ 
been apprehended. From thence he traced me to the JfJlJL/^ 

■ ° \^' 

always practicable, provided the pursuer have motives strong 
enough to excite him -to perseverance, unless the precau- 
tions of the fugitive be, in the highest degree, both judicious 
in the. conception, and fortunate in the execution. Gines, 
indeed, in the course of his pursuit, was often obliged 
to double his steps; and, like the harrier, whenever he was 
at a fault, return to the place where he had last perceived 
the scent of the animal whose death he had decreed. He 
spared neither pains nor time in the gratification of the 
passion, which choice had made his ruUng one. 

Upon my arrival in town, he for a moment lost all trace 
of me, London being a place in which, on account of the 
magnitude of its dimensions, it might well be supposed that 
an individual could remain hidden and unknown. But no 
difficulty could discourage this new adversary. He went 
from inn to inn (reasonably supposing that there was no 
private house to which I could immediately repair), till he 
found, by the description he gave, and the recollections he 
excited, that I had slept for one night in the borough of 
Southwark. But he could get no further information. The 
people of the inn had no knowledge what had become of 
me the next morning. 

This, however, did but render him more eager in the 
pursuit. The describing me was now more difficult on 
account of the partial change of dress I had made the se- 
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cofid day of my bring in town. But Gines at length over- 
came the obstacle fr(Hn that quarter. 

Havmg traced me to my second inn, he was here for- 
nished with a more copious information. I had been a 
subject of speculation for the leisare boors of some of the 
persons belonging to this iim. An old woman; of a.ntoidt 
curious and loquacious disposition, who lived opposite to 
it, and who that morning rose early to her wasbiagy had 
espied me from her window, by the Ught of a large laMp 
which hung over the infl, as I isstted' from the gatew Ske 
had but a very imperfect view of me, but she thoi^it 
there was something Jewish in my sqptpearaace. She was 
accustomed to hold a conference every morning witlntthe^ 
lan^Bady of the inn, some of the waiters and chambermakb' 
occasionaHy assisting at it. In the course of the dial<^;ue 
of this morning, she asked some qvestioiA about the Jew 
who had slept there the night before* No Jew had slept 
there. The curiosity of the landlady was exdited' ino her' 
turn. By the time of the morning it could foe no other bat 
me. It was very strange! They compared notes re- 
specting my appearance and dress; No two things coiddib^ 
more dissimilar. The Jew- Christian, u|iNen any deardr of 
subjects of inteUigence, repeatedly furnished> matter for 
their discourse. 

The information thus afforded to Oines^ appeared eic- 
ceedingly material. Bnt thie* performance did not for some 
time keep pace with the promise. He could not enter 
every private house into which- lodgers were ever ad^ 
mitted,' in thcsame manner that he had treated the inns. 
He walked the sti^eets, and examined>'^th a curious and 
inquisitive eye the countenance of every' Jew about my 
stature ; but in vain. He repaired to Dlike^ IMace and the 
synagogues. It was not here- that in reahiy he could cal- 
culate upon' finding me ; but he resorted to those meffiss 
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in de^air, and as a last hope, He was more than once 
upon the points of giving up ^ the pursuit ^ but he was / 
recalled to it by an insatiable and restless appetite for 
revenge. 

■ It was during this perturbed and fluctuating state of his 
mind, that he chanced to pay a visit to a brother of his, 
who was the head -workman of a printing-office. There 
was little intercourse between these two persons, their 
dispositions and habits of life being extremely dissimilar. 
The printer was industrious, sober, inclined to methodism, 
and of a propensity -to accumulation. He was extremely 
dissatisfied with the character and pursuits of his brother, 
and had made some ineffectual attempts ,to reclaim him. 
But, though they by no means agreed in their habits of 
thinking, they sometimes saw feach other. Gines lov^ to 
boast of as many of his achievements as he dared venture 
to mention; and his brother was one more hearer, in ad- 
dition to the set of his usual associates. The printer was 
amused with the blunt sagacity of remark and novelty of 
incident that characterised Gines's conversation. He was 
secredy pleased, in spite ol all his sober and church-going 
prejudices, that he was brother to a man of so much in- 
genuity and fortitude. 

After having hstened for some time upon this occasion 
to the wonderfiil stories which Gines, in his rugged way, 
condescended to tell, the printer felt an ambition to enter- 
tain his brother in his turn. He began to retail some of 
my stories of Cartouche and Gusnum d'Alfarache. The 
attention of Gines was excited. His first emotion was 
wonder; his second was envy and aversion. Where did 
the printer get these stories ? This question was answered. 
<< I will tell you what," said the printer, " we none of lis 
know what to make of the writer of these articles. He 
writes poetry, and moraUty> and history : I am a printer, 
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^tfid.eonreotor of the press, and may pretend without va- 
nity to be a tolerably good judge of these matters : he writes 
them all to my mind extranely fine ; and yet he is no more 
than a Jew.** [To my honest printer this seemed as 
strange, as if they had been written by aCherdiee chieflaiB 
at the fisdb of the Mississippi.] 

" A Jew I How do you know P Did you ever see him P^' 

^^No; the matter is always brought to us by a woman. 
But my master hates mysteries ; he likes to see his authors 
himself. So he plagues and plagues the old woman v but 
he can nev^ get any thing out of her, except that one day 
she hai^ened to drop tliat the young gentleman waa a 
Jew.'' 

A Jewl a young gentleman! a person who did every 
thing by (nroxy, and made a secret <^ all his motions! 
Here was abundant matter for the speculations and sus- 
picions of Gines. He was confirmed in them, without ad- 
verting to the process of his own mind, by the subpeet of 
my lucubrations, — men who died by the hand of the exo- 
cutioner. He said little more to his brother, except asldng, 
as if casually, what sort of an old woman this was? of 
what age she mi^t be P and whether she ofte^ brought 
him materials of this kind P and soon after took occasion 
to leave him. 

It was with vast pleasure that Gines had li^^ened to this 
unhoped-for information. Having ccdlected from his faro- 
ther sufficient hints relative to the person and aj^peairaiice 
of Mrs. Mamey, and understanding that he expected to r^ 
ceive something fi*om me the next day, Gines took his 
stand in the street early, that he might not ridt misctf- 
riage by negligence. He waited severd hours, but not 
without success. Mrs. Itfamey came; he watohed her into 
the house ; and, after about twenty minutes delay, saw h^ 
return. He dogged her frcmi street to street ; o^enr^d her 
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fiaally enter the door of a private house ; aad oongratulated 
himself upon haying at length arrived at the oonsummation 
o( his labours. 

The house she entered was not her own habitation. By 
a sort of miracnlons accident she had observed Gines fol- 
lowiBg her in the street. As she ikr^t h6me she saw a 
wonum who had fatten down in a fainting fit« Moved by 
the compassidn that was ever alive in her, she approached 
her, in: c^der to render her assiMance. Presently a oro^ 
eoUected round theni. Mrs. Mbmey, having done what 
she was able, once more proceeded homewards. Obs^v- 
ing the crowd round her, the idea of pidcpodkets oemirred 
to her mind ; she put her hands to her sided, and at fh^ 
same time looked round upon the populace. She had left 
the cirde somewhat abruptly; and Gines, who had been 
obliged to come nearer, lest he should lose hei* in the edfi- 
fusion, was at that mom^it standing eicacdy opposite to 
her. His visage was of the most extraordinary kind; habil 
had written ike characiters of malignant cunning and 
daundess effirontery in every line of his face ; and Mrs. 
Mamey, who was neither philosopher nor physiognoimst, 
vmA nevertheless struck. This good woman, like mddt 
persons ot her notable character, had a peculiar way of 
going home, not Uirough the open streets, but by narrow 
lanes and aHeys, with intricate insertions and sudden tum^ 
ings. In one of these, by some accident, she on6e again 
caught a glance of her pursuer. - This oircumiMance, toge^ 
tfaer with the singularity of his appearance, awakened h^ 
coii}ectureB. Could he be following herP It was the middle 
of the day, and she could have no fears for herseE But 
eouM ihis circumstance have any reference to me? She 
reooBeeted the preoautiens and secrecy I practised, and had 
no doubt that i had reasons for what I did. She recol- 
lected tha^ she had always been upon her guard respect- 
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ing me ; but had she been sufficiently so ? She thought 
that, if she should be the means of any mischief to me, she 
should be miserable for ever. She determined therefore, 
by way of precaution in case of the worst, to call at a 
friend^s house, and send me word of what had occurred. 
Having 'instructed hei^ friend, she went out immediately 
upon a visit to a person in the exactly opposite direction, 
and desired her friend to proceed upon the errand to 
me, five minutes after she left the house. By thb pru- 
dence she completely extiicated me from the present 
danger. 

Meantime the inteUigence that was brought me by no 
means ascertained the greatness of the peril. For any 
thing I could discover in it the circumstance might be per- 
fectly innocent, and the fear solely proceed from the over- 
caution and kindness of this benevolent and excellent 
w:oman. Yet, such was the misery of my situation, I had 
no choice. For this menace or no menace, I was obliged 
to desert my habitation at a minute^s warning, taking with 
me nothing but what I could carry in my hand ; to see my 
generous benefactress no more ; to quit my little arrange- 
ments and provision ; and to seek once again, in some for^ 
lorn retreat, new projects, and, if of that I could have any 
rational hope, a new friend. I descended into the street 
with a heavy, not an irresolute heart. It was broad day. 
I said, persons are at this moment supposed U> be roaming 
the street ua search of me : I must not trust to the chance 
of their pursuing one direction, and I another; I tjraLversed 
half a dozen streets, and then dropped into an obscure 
house of entertainment for persons of small expense. In 
this house I took some refreshment, passed several hours 
pf active but melancholy thinking, and at last procured a 
bed. As soon however as it was dark I. went out (for this 
was indispensable) to purchase the materiab of a new dis^ 
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guise. . Hfi^ving a^djusted it as well as I could during the 
night, I left this asylum, with the same precautions that I 
had employed in former instances. 



CHAPTER XXXYL 

I PRocpRED a new lodging. By some bias of the mind^ 
a may be, gratifying Jtself with images of peril, I incUned 
to beUeve that Mrs. Mamey's alarm had not been without 
foundation. I was, however, unable to conjecture through 
what means danger had approached me ; and had there- 
fore only the unsatisfactory remedy of redoubling my 
watch upon all my actions. Still I had the joint conside^ 
rations pressing upon me of security and subsistence. I 
had some small remains of the produce of my former in- 
dustry; but this was but small, for my employer was in 
arrear with me, and I did not choose in any method to ap- 
ply: to him for payment. The anxieties of my mind, in 
spite of all my struggles, preyed upon my health. I did 
not consider myself as. in safety for an instant. My ap- 
pearance was wasted to a. shadow; and I started at every 
sound that was unexpected. Sometimes I was half tempted 
to resign myself into the hands of the law, and brave its 
worst ;^ but resentment and indignation at Hhose times 
speedily flowed back upon my mind, and re-animated my 
perseverance. 

I knew no better resource with respect to subsistence 
than that I had employed in the former instance, of seeking 
some third person to stand between me and the disposal 
of my industry. I might find an individual ready to un- 
dertake this office in my behalf; but where should I find 
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die benevolmt soid of Mrs. MaraeyP The person 1 fl&^d 
ttpon was a Mr. I^purrel, a man who took in woric from 
the watchmakers, and had an apartment upon our secmtd 
floor. I examined him two or three times with irresolute 
glances, as we passed upon the stairs, before I would ven- 
ture to accost him. He observed this, and at lei^gth kindly 
invited me inlo his apartment. 

Being seated, he condoled with me upon my seeming bad 
hesdth, and the solitary mode of my living, and wished to 
to know whether he oould be of any service to me. ^' From 
the first moment he taw me, he had conceived an affeefion 
ftnr me.'^ In my present disguise I appeared tested and 
deformed, and in other respects by no means an objeel 
of attraction. But it seemed Mr. Spurt^l had lost an o^y 
son about six montha before, and I was ^< the very picture 
of him." If I had put off my counterfeited ugliness, I should 
l^robably have lost all hold upon his affections. ** He was 
now an old man,'' as he observed, " just dropping into the 
grave, and his son had been his only consolation. The 
podr lad was always ailing, but he had been a nurse \A 
him ; and the more tending he required while he was alive^ 
the more he missed him now he was dead. Now he had 
not a fiiend, nor any body that cared for him, in the whole 
world. If I pleased, I should be instead of that son io him, 
and he would treat me in all respects with the same atten- 
tion and kindness." 

I expressed my sense of these benevolent offers, but told 
him that I should be sorry to be in any way burthensome 
to him. *'*' My ideas at present led me to a private and so- 
litary life, and my chief di£Bculty was to reconcile this 
with some mode of earning necessary subsistence. If he 
would condescend to lend me his assistance in smoothing 
this difficulty, it would be the greatest benefit he could 
confer on me." I added, that *^ my mind had always had 
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a mechanical and industrious turn, and that 1 £d not doubt 
of soon metering any craft to which I seriously apjilied 
myself. I had not been brought up to any trade; but, if 
he would favour me with his instructions, I would work . 
with him as long as he pleased for a bare subsistence. I 
knew that I was asking of him an extraordinary kindness ; 
but I was urged on the one hand by the most extreme ne- 
cessity, and encouraged on the other by the per^ustsiveness 
of his frigidly professions.'^ 

The old man dropped some tears over my apparent 
dbstress, and readily consented to every thing I proposed 
Our agreement was soon made, and I entered upon my 
ftmctions accordingly. My new friend was a man of a sin- 
gular turn of mind. Love of money, and a charitable 
ofBciousness of demeanour, were his leadiikg characteristics^ 
He lived in the most penurious mismner, and denied himself ^ 
every indulgence. I entitled myself almost immediately, as \ ^ 
he frankly acknowledged, to some remuneration for my ^^ / 
labours, and accordingly he insist^ upoti my being paid. 
He did not, however, as some persons would have dohe 
under the circumstance, pay me the whole amount of iny 
earnings, but professed to subtract from them twenty pet 
cent, as an eatable (consideration for instruction,, and 
oomoBsidon-money in procuring me a channel for my iii- 
dustry. Yet he frequently shed tears over me, was uneasy 
in every moment of our indispensable separation, and 
exhibited perpetual tokens of attachment and fondness. I 
(bund him a matt of excellent mechanical contrivance, and 
received considerable pleasure from his communications. 
My own sources of information were various ; and he fre- 
quently expressed his wonder and delight in the contempla- 
tion of my powers, as well of amusement as exertion. 

Thus I appeared to have attained a situation not less 
eligible than in my connexion with Mrs. Marney. I was. 
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however, i^till more unhappy. My fits of despondence 
deeper, and of more frequent recurrence. .My health every 
day grew worse; and. Mr. Spurrel was not without ap- 
prehensions that he should lose me, as he before lost his 
only son. 

I had not been long, however, in this new situatioii, 
before an incident occurred which iUled me with greater 
alarm and apprehension than ever. . I was walking out 
one evening, after a long visitation of languor, for an 
hour^s exercise and air, when my] ears were struck with 
two or three casual sounds from the mouth of a hawker 
who was bawling bis wares. I stood still to inform myself 
more exactly, when, to my utter astonishment and confusion, 
I heard him deliver himself nearly in these words : ^^ Here 
you have the^M9&T wonderful ajsd surprising history and 

yj MIRACULOUS ADVENTURES OF CaLEB WlLLIAMS : JOU UVC Cft- 

farmed haw he first robbed, and then brought false accu^ 
satians against his mastery as aiso of his attempting 
divers times to break out of prison, till at last he effected 
his escape in the most wonderful and uncredible man- 
ner; as also of his travelling the kingdom in various 
disguises and the robberies he cofnmitted with a most 
desperate and daring gang of thieves; and of his coni- 
ing up to London, where it is supposed he now lies 
concealed; with a true and faithful copy of the hw& 
and cry printed and published by one of his Majesty* s 
wnost principal Secretariesof State, offering a reward of 
one hundred guineas for apprehending him^ All for 
the price of one halfpenny ^*^ 

Petrified as I was at these amazing and dread&l sounds, 
I had the temerity to go up to the man and purchase one 
of his papers. I was desperately resolved to know the 
exact state of the fact, and what I had to depend, upon. I 
carried it with me a little way, till, no longer able to.enduie 
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the tumult of my impatience, I contrived to make out the 
chief part of its contents, by the help of a lamp, at the 
upper end of a narrow passage. I found it contain a 
greater number of circumstances than could have been 
expected in this species of publication. I was equalled to 
the most notorious housebreaker in the art of penetrating 
through wsdls and doors, and to the most accomplished 
swindler in plausibleness, duplicity, and disguise. The 
hand-bill which Larkins had first brought to us upon the 
forest was printedtat length. All my disguises, previously 
to the last alarm that had been given me by the providence 
of Mrs.'Marney, were faithfully enumerated; and the pub- 
lic were warned to be upon their watch against a person 
of an uncouth and extraordinary appearance, and who 
lived in a [recluse and solitary manner. I also learned 
from this paper that my former lodgings had been searched 
on the very evening of my escape, and that Mrs. Marney 
had been sent to Newgate, upon a charge of misprision of I > 

felony* — This last circumstance affected me deeply. In, 
the - midst of my own sufferings my sympathies flowed 
undiminished. It was a most cruel and intolerable idea, if 
I were not only myself to be an object of unrelenting 
persecution, but my very touch were to be infectious, and 
every one that succoured me was to be involved in the 
common ruin. My instant feeUng was that of a willingness 
to undergo the utmost mahce of my enemies, could I by 
that means have saved this excellent woman fi^om alarm 
and peril. — I afterwards learned that Mrs. Marney was 
delivered from confinement, by the interposition of her 
noble relation. 

My sympathy for Mrs. Marney, however, was at this mo- 
ment a transient one. A more imperious and irresistible 
cosesideration demanded to be heard. 

With what sensations did I ruminate upon this paper? 
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Every word of it carried despair to my heart. Tht aoliial 
apprehension that I dreaded would perhaps have beeb kss 
horrible. It would have put an end to diat lingerii^ terror 
to which I was a prey. Dis^ise was no longer of use. 
A numerous class of individuab, through every defMilment, 
almost every house of the metropolis, would, be induced 
to look with a suspicious eye upon every sfranga*, espe- 
cially every solitary stranger, that feU und^ their ohser- 
vation. The prize of one hundred gumeas was heU out 
to excite their avarice and sharpeii th^ penetaratioiL It 
^/ was no longer Bow-street, it was a million of men in ame 

against me. N^her had I the refiq^, which few men 
have been so miserable as to wmt, of oftci nngie indrndnal 
with whom to repose my alarms, and who might shelter 
me from the gaze of indiscriminaste cariosity. 

What could exceed the horroi*s of this aitnatioii? My 
heart knocked agafatst my ribs, my bosom heaved, I gi^ped 
and panted for breath. *^ There is no end then,'' siftid I, 
^'to my persecutors! My unwearied ststA loiig-eontiBiNd 
labours lead to natermmation I Termination ! Jio ; the 
lapse of titme,^ thalt cures all other thin^^, makes my ease 
more desperate ! Why thcsn^'' eiiclaimed I, a new train of 
thought suddenly rushing into my mind, ^^ why should I 
sustain the eoHtejA any longer? I can at least elude ray 
perseoutcMrs in death. . I can bury mysdf and the traces of 
my existence together in friendly obhvion ; and thus be- 
queath eternal doubt, and ever new alarm, to those who 
r have no peace but in pursuing me F' 
. ^ In the midst of &e horrors with i^hidb I was now bsk- 
pressed, this idea gave me pleasure; audi hastciied tOr tke 
Thames to put it in instant execution. Snob was the pebrbx- 
ysm of my mind that my powers of vision became pattiaHy 
suspended. I was no longer conscious to the feebleness 
of disease, but rushed along wHh fervoit impetuosity. 
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I |iaased from street to street without observing what di- 
rection I pursued. After wandering I know not how long^ 
I mrived at London Bridge. I hastened to the stairs, stud 
saw the river covered with vessels. 

** No human being must see me,- ' said I, ** at the instant 
that I vanish for ever«" This thought required some i^on- 
sideration. A portion of time had elapsed since my first 
desperate purpose. My understanding began to return. 
The sight of the vessds suggested to me the idea of on^ 
inore attempting to leave my native country. 

I enquired, and speedily found that the cheapest passage 
I could procure was in a vessel moored nc^r the Towelr^ 
an4 which was to sail in a few days for Middleburgh in 
Holland. I would have ^one instantly on board, and havcf 
endeavoured to prevail with the captain to let mc remaiii 
th<^e till be sailed; but unfortunately I had not money 
ebmigh in my pocket to defray my passage. ' 

It was worse than this. I had not money enough in the 
world. I however paid the captain half his demand, and 
prmnised to return with the rest. I knew not in what 
mann^ it was^tobe procured, but I believed that I should 
not lail in it I had some idea of applying to Mr. Spurrel. 
Surely he would not refuse me P He appeared to love me 
with parental affisction, and I thought I might irnsi myself 
fisr a moment in his hands. 

I approached my place of residence with a heavy imd 
foreboding heart. Mr. Spurrel was pot at home ; and I 
was obliged to wait for his return. Worn out with h- 
tigue, £sappointment, and the ill state of my healthy I sunk 
upon a chair. Speedily, however, I recollected inysdf. 
I bad work of Mr. SpurrePs in my tnink, which had been 
ddivered out to me that very morning, to five times the 
amount I wanted. I canvassed for a moment whether I 
I should make use of this property as if it were my own ; 
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/but I rejected the idea with disdain. I had. never in -the 
smallest degree merited the reproaches that were cast 
upon me ; and I determined I never would merit them. 
I sat gasping, anxious, full of the blackest forebodings. 
My terrors appeared, even ta my own mind, greater and 
more importunate than the circumstances authorised. 

It was extraordinary that Mr. Spnrrel should -be abroad 
at this hour ; I had never known it happen before. His 
bed-time was between nine aiid ten. Ten o'clock .came, 
eleven o'clock, but not Mr. Spurrel. At midnight I heard 
his knock at the door. Every soul in the house was, in 
bed« Mr. Spurrel, on account of his regular hours, was 
unprovided with a key to open for himself. . A gleam, a 
sickly gleam, of the social spirit came over my heart. I j 

flew nimbly down stairs, and opened the door. ? 1 

I could perceive, by the Uttle taper in my hand, some- } 

thing extraordinary in his countenance. I had not time to ' 

speak, before I saw two other men> follow him. At the 
first glance I was sufficiently assured what sort of persons 
they were.' At the second^ I perceived that one of them 
was no other than GiofiiS^himself. I had understood for- 
merly that he had been of this profession, and I was not 
surprised to find him in it again. Though I had for three 
hours endeavoured, as it were, to prepare myself for. the 
unavoidable necessity of falling once again into the hands 
of the officers of law, the sensation I felt at their en- 
trance was indescribably agonising. I was besides not 
a Uttle astonished at the time and manner of their en- 
trance ; and I felt anxious to know whether Mr. Spurrel 
could be base enough to have been their introducer. 

I was not long held in perplexity. He no sooner saw 
his followers within the door, than he exclaimed, with 
convulsive eagerness, ." There, there, that is your man! 
thank God! thank God!'' Gines looked eagerly in my 
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face, with a countenance expressive alternately of hope 
and douht, and answered, "By God, and I do not know 
whether it be or no I I am afraid we are in the wrong 
box I " Then recollecting himself, " We will go into the 
house, and examine fiirther, however." We all went up 
stairs into Mr. SpurreFs room ; I set down the candle 
upon the table. I had hitherto been silent; but I deter- 
mmed not to desert myself, and was a little encouraged 
to exertion by the scepticism of Gines. With a calm and 
deUberate manner therefore, in my feigned voice, one of 
the characteristics of which was lisping, I asked, "Pray, 
gentlemen, what may be your pleasure with me?" — 
" Why," said Gines, "our errand is with one Caleb Wil- 
liams, and a precious rascal he is I I ought to know 
the chap well enough ; but they say he has as many faces 
as there are days in the year. So you please to pull o£f 
your face ; or, if you cannot do that, at least you can 
pull o£f your clothes, and let us see what your hump is 
made of." 

I remonstrated, but in vain. I stood detected in part of my 
artifice; and Gines, though still uncertain, was every moment 
more and more confirmed in his suspicions. Mr. Spurrel 
perfectly gloated, with eyes that seemed ready to devour 
every thing that passed. As my imposture gradually ap- 
peared more palpable, he repeatied his exclamation, " Thank 
God! thank God!" At last, tired with this scene of 
mummery, and disgusted beyond measure with the base 
and hypocritical figure I seemed to exhibit, I exclaimed, 
*' Well, I am Caleb Williams ; conduct me wherever you 

please! And now, Mr. Spurrel!" He gave a violent 

start. The instant I declared myself his transport had been 
at the highest, and was, to any power he was able to 
^exert, absolutely uncontrollable. But the unexpectedness 
of my address, and the tone in which I spoke, electrified 
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him. *' Is it possible,'' continued I, ^* that you should 

have been the wretch to betray me ? What have I done 
to deserve this treatment? Is this the kindness you pro- 
fes^ed ? the affection that was perpetuaUy in your mouth P 
to be the death of mel" 

*^ My poor hoy I my dear creature I'' cried Spuirel, 
whimpering, and in a tone of the humblest expostulation, 
^' indeed I could not help itl I would have helped it, if I 
could! I hope they will not hurt my darling I 1 am mute 
IshiJl<fieiftheydol'' 

^* Miserable driveller 1'' interrupted I, with a stem 
voice, *^ do you betray me into the remorsdess fiings of 
the law, and then talk of my not being hurt P I know my 
sentence, and am prepared to meet itl Y(m have fixed 
the halter upon my ned^, and at the same price would 
^v6 done so to your only son ! 6o, count your accursed 
guineas I My life would have been safer in the hands of 
4}^ I bad never seen than in yours, whose mouth and 
whose eyes for ever ran over with crocodile affection!" 

I have always believed diat my sickness, and, as he ap- 
prehended, approadiing death, contrSiuted its part to the 
treachery of Mr. SpurreL He predicted to his own 
mind the time when I should no longer be able to work. 
lie recoUecied with agony the expense that attended his 
lion's illness and death. He determined to afford me no 
assistance of a similar kind« He feared, howev«*, the re- 
proach of deserting me. He feared the teademess of his 
nature. He felt that I was growing upon his affectioo^, and 
that in a short time he ceidd not have deserted me. He 
was driven by a sort of implicit impulse, for the sake of 
avoiding one ungenerous action, to take refiige in another, / 
the basest and most diabolical. This motive, conjoining 
With the prospect of the proffered reward, was an uteite*- 
ment too powerfol for him to resist. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Having given vent to my resentment, I left Mr. Spurrel 
motionless, and unable to utter a word. Gines and hi»' 
companion attended me. It is unnecessary to repeat all 
the insolence of this man. He alternately triumphed in the 
completion of his revenge, and regretted the loss of the 
reward to the shrivelled old curmuc^eon we had just quit- 
ted, whom, however, he swore he would cheat of it by 
one means or another. He claimed to himself the ingenuity 
of having devised the halfyenny legend, the thought of 
which was all his own, and was an expedient that was 
impossible to fail. There was neither law nor justice, he 
said, to be had, if Hunks ^o had done nothing were 
permitted to pocket the cash, and his merit were left 
undistinguished $md pennyless. 

I paid but little attention to his story. It struck upon 
my sense, and I was able to recollect it at my nearest 
leisure, though I thought not of it at the time. For the 
present I was busily employed, reflecting on my new 
i^tuation^ and die conduct to be observed in it. The 
thought of suicide had twice, in moments of uncommon 
dgspatr, suggested itself to my mind; but it was far from 
my habitual meditations. At present, and in all cases 
where dea& was immediately threatened me from the in- 
justice of others, I felt myself disposed to contend to the last. 

My prospects were indeed sufficiently gloomy and dis- 
couraging. How much labour had I exerted, first to ex- 
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tricate myself from prison, and next to evade the diligenc^e 
of my pursuers; and the result of all, to he brought back 
to the point from which I began! I had gained fame, 
indeed, the miserable fame to have my story bawled forth 
by hawkers and ballad-mongers, to have my praises as an 
active and enterprising villain. celebrated among footmen 
and chambermaids ; but I was neither an Erostratus nor 
an Alexander, to die contented with that species of eulo- 
gium* With respect to all that was solid, what chance 
could I find in new exertions of a similar nature? Never 
was a human creature pursued by enemies more inventive 
or envenomed. I could have small hope that they would 
ever cease their persecution, or that my future attempts 
would be crowned with a more desirable issue. 

They were considerations like these that dictated my 
resolution. My mind had been gradually .weaning from 
Mr. Falkland, till its feeling rose to something like abhor- 
rence. I had long cherished a reverence for him, whic{i 
not even animosity and subornation on his part could utterly 
destroy. But I now ascribed a character so inhumanly 
sanguinary to his mind; I saw something so firaid-like in 
the thus hunting me round the world, and determining to 
be satisfied with nothing less than my blood, while at the 
same time he knew my innocence, my indisposition to 
mischief, nay, I might add, my virtues ; that henceforth I 
trampled reverence and the recollection of former esteem 
under my feet. I lost all regard to his intellectual great-r 
'^ ness, and all pity for the agonies of his soul. I also would 
abjure forbearance. I would show myself bitter and in- 
flexible as he had done. Was it wise in him to drive me 
into extremity and madness P Had he no fears for his own 
secret and atrocious offences P 
, I had been obUged to spend the remainder of the night 
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upon which I had been af^rehended, in prison. During 
the interval I had thrown off every vestige of disguise, and 
appeared the next morning in my own person. I was of 
course easily identified ; and, this being the whole with 
which the magistrates before whom I now stood thought' 
themselves concerned, they were proceeding to make duf 
an order for my being conducted back to my -own county. 
I suspended the despatch of this measure by observing that 
I had something to disclose. This is an overture to which 
men appointed for the administration of criminal justice 
never £ul to attend. 

I went before the magistrates^ to whose office Qines and 
hi« comrade conducted me, fully ^ermined to publish those 
astonishing secrets of which I had hitherto be^ the faithfnl 
depository ; and, opce for all, to turn the tables upon my 
accuser. It was time that the real crimiMd ifthould be the 
sufferer, and not that innocence should for ever labour 
undal* the oppression of guilt. 

I saidi that ^^ I had alwayi^ protested my innocence, and 
must now repeat the protest.^' 

^^ In that case," retorted the senior magistrate, abruptly, 
^' what can you have to disclose P If you are innooent, 
that is no business of ours! We act officially." 

** I ahrayft declared," continued I, ^' that I was the per- 
petrator of no guilty but that the guilt wholly belonged to^^ 
my AceifiBer. He privately conveyed these effects among 
my property, and then charged me with the robbery. I 
now declare more than that, that thid man is a murderer, 
that I detected his criminality, and that, for that reason, he 
is determined to deprive me of life. I presume, gentlemen, 
that you do consider it as your business to take this decla- 
ration. I am persuaded you will be by no meaiss disposed, 
actively or passively, to contribute to the atrocious injustice 
under which I sufier, to the imprisonment and condem 
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nation of ah innocent man, in order that a murderer may £^o 
free. I suppressed this story as long as I could. I wa9 
extremely averse to b6 the author of the unhappiness or 
the death of a human being. But all patience and sub- 
mission have their Umits.'' 

' '' Give me leave, sir,^^ rejoined the magistrate, vt^ith an 
air of affected moderation, "to ask you two questions. 
Were you any way aiding, abetting, or contributing to this 
murder?" 

" No." 

" And pray, sir, who is this Mr. Falkland ? and what 
may have been the nature of your connexion with him ?" 

" Mr. Falkland is a gentleman of six thousand per an- 
num. I hved with him as his secretary." 

" In other words, you were his servant?" 

" As you please." 

" Very well, sir; that is quite enough for me. First, I 
have to tell you, as a magistrate, that I can have nothing 
to do with your declaration. If you had been concerned 
in the murder you talk of, that would alter the case. But 
it is out of all reasonable rule for a magistrate to take an 
information from a felon, except against his accomphces. 
Next, I think it right to observe to you, in my own proper 
person, that you appear to me to be the most impudent 
rascal I ever saw. Why, are. you such an ass as to sup- 
pose, that the sort of story you have been telling, can be of 
any service to you, either here or at the assizes^ or any 
where else ? A fine time of it indeed it would be, if, when 
gentlemen of six thousand a year take up their servants for 
robbing them, those servants could trump up such accusa- 
tions as these, and could get any magistrate or court of jus- 
tice to listen to them ! Whether or no the felony with 
which you stand charged would have brought you to the 
gallows, I will not pretend to say : but I am ^ure this story 
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will. There would be a speedy end to all order and good \ -^ 
government, if fellows that trample upon ranks and dis- I ^j 
tinctions in this atrocious sort were upon any consideration 
suffered to get oflf." 

*^ And do you refuse, sir, to attend to the particulars of 
the charge I allege ?", , 

" Yes, sir, I do. — But, if I did not, pray what witnesses 
have you of the murder ?" 
This question staggered me. 

^^ None. But I beheve I can make out a circumstantial 
proof, of a nature to force attention from the most indif- 
ferent hearer." 

" So I thought. — Officers, take him from the bar I" 
Such was the success of this ultimate resort on my part, 
upon which I had built with such undoubting confidence. 
Till now, I had conceived that the unfavourable situation 
in, which I was placed was prolonged by my own for- 
bearance ; and I had determined to endure all that human 
nature could support, rather than have recourse to this 
extreme recrimination. That idea secretly consoled me 
under all my calamities : it was a voluntary sacrifice, and 
was cheerfully made. I thought myself allied to the army 
of martyrs and confessors ; I applauded my fortitude and 
self-denial ; and I pleased myself with the idea^ that I had 
the power) though I hoped never to employ it, by an unre« 
. lenting display of my resources, to put an end at once to 
my sufferings and persecutions. 

\ And this at last was the justice of mankind! lA man, 
under certain circumstances, shall not be heard in the de* 
tection of a crime, because he has not^ been a participator i 
of it I The story of a flagitious murder shall be listened to 
with indifference, while an innocent man is hunted, like a 
wild beast, to the furthest corners of the earth ! Six thou- 
sand a year shall protect a man from accusation; and the 
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vali<fity of ao impeachment shall he superseded, because 
^ the author of it is a servant Ij 

I was conducted back to the very prison from which a 
few months before I had made my escape. With a 
'^ bursting heart I entered those walls, compelled to feel that 
all my more than Herculean labours served for my own 
torture, and for no other end. Since my escape from prison 
I .had acquired some knowledge of the world; I had 
learned by bitter experience, by how many links society 
had a hold upon me^ and how closely the snares of despo- 
tism beset me. I no longer beheld the world, as my 
youthful fancy had once induced me to do, as a scene in 
which to hide or to appear, and to exhibit the freaks of a 
wanton vivacity. I saw my whole species as ready^Jaone 
mode or other, to be made the instruments of the tyrant 
pe died away in the bottom of my heart Shut up for the 
first night in my dungeon, I was seized at intervals with 
temporary frenzy. From time to time, I rent the universal 
s9ence with the roarings of unsupportablc despair. But this 
was a transient distraction. I soon returned to the sober 
recollection of myself and my miseries. 

My prospects were more gloomy, and my situation 
apparently mor6 irfemediable, than ever. I was exposed 
again, if that were of any account, to the insolence and 
t^anny that are uniformly exercised within those walls. 
Why should I repeat the loathsome tale of all that was 
endured by me, and is endured by every man who is un- 
happy enough to fall under the government ■ of these 
consecrated ministers of national jurisprudence P The 
sufferings I had already experienced, my anxieties, my 
flight, the perpetual expectation of being discovered, worse 
thaB the discovery itself, would perhaps have been enough 
to satisfy the most inseniuble individual, in the court of his 
own conscience, if I had even been the felon I was pre- 
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tended to be. But the law has neither eyes, nor ears^ nor 
bowels of humanity ; and it turns into marble the hearts of 
911 those that are nursed in its principles. 

I however once more recovered my spirit of deter- 
mination. I resolved that, while I had life, I would never 
be deserted by this spirit Oppressed, annihilated I might 
be ; but, if I died, I would die resisting. What use, what 
advantage, what pleasurable sentiment, could arise from a 
tame surrender? There is no man that i$ ignorant, that 
to humble yourself at the feet of the law is a bootless task \ 
in her courts Uiere is no room for amendment and refor- 
mation. 

My fortitude may to some persons appear above the 
jitandard of human nature. But if I draw back the veil 
from my heart they will readily confess their mistake. 
My heart bled at every pore. My resolution was not the 
<;alm sentiment of philosophy and reason. It was a gloomy 
^nd desperate purpose ; the creature, not of hope, biit of a 
mind austerely held to its design, that felt, as. it were, satis- 
fied with the naked effort, and prepared to give success or 
miscarriage to the winds. It was to this miserable con- 
dition, which might awaken sympathy in the most hardened 
bosoui, that Mr. Falkland had reduced me. 

In the mean time, strange as it may seem, here, in prison, 
subject to innumerable hardships, and ia the assured ex- 
pectation of a sentence of death, I recovered my health. 
I ascribe this to the state of my mind, which was now 
changed, from perpetual anxiety, terror, and alarm, the 
too frequent inmates of a prison, but which I upon this 
occasion did not seem to bring along with me, to a des- 
perate firmness. , 

L anticipated the event of my trial. I determined once 
more to escape from my prison $ nor did I doubt of my 
abihty to effett at least this first step towards my future 
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preservation. The assizes, however, were near, and there 
were certain considerations, unnecessary to be detailed, 
that persuaded me there might be benefit in waiting tiB 
my trial should actually b^ terminated, before I made my 
attempt. 

It stood upon the list as one of the latest to be brought 
forward. I was therefore extremely surprised to fmd it 
called out of its order, early on the morning of the second 
I day. But, if this were unexpected, how much greater was 
I my astonishment, when my prosecutor was called, to find 
\^ j neither Mr. Falkland, nor Mr. Forester, nor a single indi- 
/jH vi^"*^ ^f fi^y description, appear against me ! The re- 
cognizances into which my prosecutors had entered were 
I declared to be forfeited; and I was dismissed without 
j further impediment from the bar. 

The effect which this incredible reverse produced upon 
my mind it is impossible to express. I, who had come to 
that bar with the sentence of death already in idea ringing 
^ in my ears, to be told that I was ftee to transport myself 
whithersoever I pleased! Was it for this that 1 had 
broken through so many locks and bolts, and the ada- 
mantine walls of my prison ; that I had passed so many 
anxious days, and sleepless, spectre-haunted nights ; that 
I had racked my invention for expedients of evasion and 
concealment ; that my mind had been roused to an enei^ 
of which I could scarcely have believed it capable; that 
my existence had been enthralled to an ever-Uving tor- 
ment, such as I could scarcely have supposed it in man to 
endure P Great God! what is man? Is he thus blind to 
the fiiture, thus totally unsuspecting of what is to occur in 
the next moment of his existence P I have somewhere 
read, that heaven in mercy hides from us the future in- 
cidents of our life. My own experience does not wcH 
accord with this assertion. In this instance at least, I 
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should have been saved from insupportable labour and 
undescribable anguish, could I have foreseen the cata- 
strophe of this most interesting transaction. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

It was not long before I took my everlasting leave of this 
detested and .miserable scene. My heart was for the pre- 
sent too lull of astonishment and exultation in my unex- 
. pected deliverance, to admit of anxiety about the future. I 
withdrew from the town ; I rambled with a slow and thought- 
fill pace, now bursting with exclamation, and now buried 
in profound and undefinable reverie. Accident led me 
towards the very heath which ha:d first sheltered me, when, 
upon a former occasion, I broke out of my prison. I wan- 
dered among its cavities and its valleys. It was a forlorn 
and desolate solitude. I continued here I know not how 
long. Night at length overtook me unperceived, and I pre- 
pared to return for the present to the town I had quitted. 

It was now perfectly dark, when two men, whom I had 
not previously observed, sprung upon, me from behind. 
They seized me by the arms, and threw me upon the 
ground. I had no time for resistance or recollection. I 
could, however, perceive that one of them was the diabolical 
— -GinCsr^They blindfolded, gagged me, and hiirried me I 
knew not whither. As we passed along in silence, I en- 
deavoured to conjecture what could be the meaning of this 
extraordinary violence. I was strongly impressed with the 
idea, that, after the event of this morning, the most severe 
and painful part of my history waft past ; and, strange as it 
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may seem, I couM not persuade myself to regard v/ifh 
alarm this unexpected attack. It might, however, be some 
new project, suggested by the brutal temper and unrelenting 
animosity of Gines. 

I presently found that we were returned into the town I 
had just quitted. They led me into a house, and, as soon 
as they had taken possession of a room, freed me from the 
restraints they had before imposed. Here Gines informed 
me with a maUcious grin that no harm was intended me, 

.. and therefore I should show most sense in keeping myself 
quiet. . I perceived that we tvere in an inn ; I oveAieard 
company in a room at no great distance from us, and there- 
fore was now as thoroughly aware as he could be, that 
there was at present little reason to stand in fear of any 
species of violence, and that it would be time enough to 
resist, when they attempted to conduct me from the inn in 
the same manner that they had brought me into it. I was 
not without some curiosity to see the conclusion that was 
to follow upon so extraordinary a commencement. 

The preliminaries I have described were scarcely com- 
pleted, before Mr. Falkland entered the room. I remember 
Collins, when he first communicated to me the particulars 
of our patron's history, observed that he was totally unlike 
the ipan he had once been. I had no means of ascertain- 
ing the truth of that observation. But it was strikingly ap- 
plicable to the spectacle which now presented itself to my 
eyes, thpugh, when I last beheld this unhappy man, he had 
been a victim to the same passions, a prey to the same undy- 

pN^mg remorse, as now. Misery was at that time inscrib ed 
•w in legible characters upon his countena nce. _ But now he 

I appeared like nothing that had ever been visible in human 

L^hape* His vjsage was haggard, emaciated, and fleshless. 
His complexion was^ dun and tarnished red, the colour 
uniform through every region of the face, and suggested 
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* tke i^ea of its being burnt and pai ehed by the eteriial fire that 
burned within faim. His eyes were red, quick,wandering, full 
of suspicion and rage. . His hair was neglected, ragged, and 
floating. His whole figure was thin, to a degree that sug- 
gested the idea rather of a skeleton than a person actually 
alive. Life seemed hardly to be the capable inhabitant of 
so wobegone and ghost-^like a figure. The taper of Whole- 
some life was expired ; but passion, and fierceness, and 
ft'enzy, were able for the present to supply its place. 

I was to the utmost degree astonished and shocked at 
the «ight of him. — He sternly commanded my\conductors 
to leaVe the room. 

" Well, sir, I have this day successfully exerted myself 
to saye your life from the gallows. A fortnight ago you 
did what you were able to bring my life to. that ignomi- 
nious close. 

^' Were you so stiipid and undistinguishing as not to 
know that the preservation of your life was the uniform 
object of my exertions P Did not I maintain you in prison P 
Ilid not I endeavour to prevent your being sfent thither P 
Could you mistake the bigoted and obstinate conduct of Fo- v/ 

rester, in offjdring a hundred guineas for your apprehen- 
sion, for mine P 

" I had my eye upon you in all your wanderings^' You O 
have taken no material step through their whole course i 
with which I have not been acquainted. I meditated to do' 
you good. I have spilt no blood but that of Tyrrcl;.that 
was in the moment of passion ; and it has been the subject 
of my uninterrupted and hourly remorse. I have connived 
at no man's fate but that of the Hawkinses: they could no 
otherwise have been saved, than by my acknowledging 
myself a murderer. The rest of my life has been spent in 
acts of benevolence. vJ 

" I meditated to do you f(ood. For that reason I was "< 
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willing to prove you. You pretended to act to^x^ards lae 
with consideration and forbearance. If you had persisted 
in that to the end, I would yet have found a way to reward 
you. I left you to your own discretion. You might shomr 
the impotent malignity of your own heart ; but, in the car- 
cumstances in which you were then placed, I knew you 
could not hurt me Your forbearance has proved, as I all 
along suspected, empty and treacherous. You have at- 
tempted to blast my rq>utation. You have sought to dis- 
close the select and eternal secret of my soul. Because 
you have done that, I will never forgive you. I will re- 
member it to my latest breath. The memory shall survive 
me, when my existence is no more. Do you think yofi are 
out of the reach of my power, because a court of justice 
has acquitted you ?^ 

While Mr. Falkland was speaking, a sudden distemper 
came over his countenance, his whole frame was shaken 
by an instantaneous convulsion, and he staggered to a chair. 
In about three minutes he recovered. 

'' Yes," said he, '^ I am still alive. I shall live for days, 
and months, and years ; the power that made me, of what- 
ever kind it be, can (mly determine how long. I live thi 

lardian of my reputation. That, and to endure a misery 



Such UB lilSUi lit^ver endured, are the only ends to which I 
Uve. But, when I am no more, my fame shall still survive. 
pf/ly character shall be revered as spodess and unimpeach- 
able by all posterity, as long as the name of Falkland shall 
be repeated in the most distant regions of the manypeopled 
globe." 

Having said this, he returned to the discourse which more 
immediately related to my future condition and happiness. 

"There is one condition," said he, "upon which you may 
obtain some mitigation of your future calamity. It is for 
that purpose that 1 have sent for you. Listen to my pro- 
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posal with deliberation and sobriety. Remember, that the 
insanity is not less to trifle with the resolved determination 
of my soul, than it would be to pull a mountain upon your A 

head that hung trembling upon the edge of the mighty. 
Apennine I 

'^ I insist then upon your signiiig a paper, declaring, in 
the most solenm manner, that I am innocent of murder, and 
that the charge you alleged at the office in Bow-street is 
false, malicious, and groundless. Perhaps you may scruple i 
out of a regard to truth. Is truth then entitled to adoration \ . A^ 
for its own sake, and not for the sake of the happiness it is I Y ^ 
calculated to produce? Will a reasonable man sacrifice' ' 
to^barreiLiruthj when benevplence, humanity, and every 
consideration that is dear to the human GearT,>e^iiire that 
it should be superseded P It is probable .that I .may nessa: 
make use of this paper, bull require it, as the only £4racti- 
cable reparation, to the honour you have^assailed. This is 
what I had to propose. I expect your answer.^' «^ 

^^ Sir,", answered I, ^^ I have heard you to an end, and I ( 
stand in need of no deliberation to enable me to answer you 
in the negative. You took me up a raw and inexperienced 
boy, capable of being moulded to any form; you pleased. 
But you have communicated to me volumes of experience 
in a very short period. I am no longer irresolute and 
pliable. What is the power you retain over my fate I am 
unable to discover. You may destroy me ; but you cannot 
make me tremble. I am not concerned to enquii*e^ whether 
what I have suffered flowed from you by design or other- 
wise ; whether you were the author of my miseries, or only 
connived at them. This I know, that I have suffered too 
exquisitely on your account, for me to feel the least re- 
maining claim on your part to my making any voluntary \ 
sacrifice. 

^' You say that benevolence and humanity require this 
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sacrifice of me. No ; it would only be a sacrifice to your 
mad and misyn' jf^^ !fiy<^ ^f famo^—^^ that passion which has 
been the sourcie of all your miseries, of the most tragical ca- 
lamities to others, and of ev^ misfortune that has happened 
to me. I have no forbearance to eiiercise towards that 
passion. If you be not yet cured of this tremendous and 
aanguinary foUy, at least I will do nothing to cherish it 
I know not whether from my youth I was destined for a 
hero; but I may thank you for having taught me a lesson of 
insurmountable fortitude. 

'' What is it t^iat you require of me? that I should sign 
away my own reputation for the better maintaining of 
yours. Where is the equality of that ? What is jt that casts 
me at such an immense distance below you, as to make 
every thing that relates to me wholly unworthy of consi- 
deration P You have been educated in the prejudice of birth. /' 
I abhor that prejudice. You have made me desperate, and 
I utter what that desperation suggests. 

^* You will tell me, perhaps, that I have no reputation ta 
lose; that, while you are esteemed faultless and unblemished, 
I am universally reputed a thief, a suborner, and a calum- 
niator. Be it so. I will never do any thing to countenance 
Uiose imputations. The more I am destitute of the esteem 
of mankind, the more eareful I will be to preserve my own. 
I will never from fear, or any other mistaken motive, do 
any thing of which I ought to be ashamed. 

^' You are determined to be for ever my enemy. I have 
in no degree deserved this eternal abhorrence. • I have 
always esteemed and pitied you. For a considerable time 
I rather chose to expose myself to every kind of misfortune, 
than disclose the secret that was so dear to you. I was not 
^deterred by your menaces — (what could you make me 
suffer more than I actually suffered?) — but by the huma- 
nity of my own heart ; in which, and not in means of 
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viotene^, you ought to have reposed your confidence. What 
IB the mysterious Vengeance that you can yet execute against 
me P You menaced me before ; you can menace no wors^ 
now. You are wearing out the springs of terror. Do with 
me as you please ; you teach me to hear you with an 
unshrinking and desperate iinnness. Recollect yourself! 
I did not proceed to the step with which you reproa(5h me, 
till I was app£u*ently urged to the very last extremity. I 
had suffered as much as human nature can sutler ; I had 
lived in the midst of eternal alarm and unintermitted 
-watchfulness ) I had twice been driven to purpose of sui- 
eide. I am now sorry, however, that the step of which you 
oomjdain was ever adopted. But, urged to exasperation 
by ^ unintermitted rigour, I had no time to cool or to de- 
liberate. Even at present I cherish no vengeance agaii|$t 
you. AUjthatJs reasonably, aUjhat can really contribute 
to yqijur security, I will readily concede ; but I will not be 
driven to an act repugnant to all.reason, integrity, and 

Mr. Falkland listened to me with astonishment and ira- 
pati^ce. He had entertained no previous conception Qf 
the firmness I displayed. Several times he was convulsed 
^th the fury that laboured in his breast. Once and again 
he betrayed an intention to interrupt ; but he was re- 
strained by the colleotedness of my manner, and perhaps 
by a desire to be acquainted with the entire state of my 
mind. Finding that I had concluded, he paused for a mo- 
QUent ; his passion seemed gradually to enlarge, till it was 
no longer capable of control. 

^' It is well r' said he, gnashing his teeth, and stamping 
upon the ground. '' You refuse the composition I offer ! 
I have no power to persuade you to compliance ! You 
defy me ! At least I have a, power respecting you, and 
that power I will exercise; a power that shall grind you 
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into atoms. I condescend to no more expostulation. I 
know what I am, and what I can be. I l^ow what' you 
are, and what fate is reserved for you !'^ 

Saying this, he quitted the room. 

Such were the particulars of this memorable scene. 
The .impression it has left upon my understanding is in- 
delible. The figure and appearance of Mr. Falkland, his 
death-like weakness and decay, his more than mortal 
energy and rage, the words that he spoke, the motives 
that animated him, produced one compounded effect upon 
my mind that nothing of the same nature could ever 
parallel. The idea of his misery thrilled through my 
frame. How weak in comparison of it is the imaginary 
hell, which the great enemy of mankind is represented as 
carrying every where about with him ! 

From this consideration, my mind presently turned to 
the menaces he had vented against myself. They were all 
mysterious and undefined. He had talked of power, but 
had given no hint from which I could collect in what he 
imagined it to consist. He had talked of misery, but had 
not dropped a syllable respecting the nature of the misery 
to be inflicted. 

I sat still for some time, ruminating on these thou^ts. 
Neither Mr. Falkland nor any other person appeared to dis- 
turb my meditations. I rose, went out of the room, and 
from the inn into the street. No one offered to molest 
me. It was strange! What was the nature of this 
power, from which I was to apprehend so much, yet which 
seemed to leave me at perfect Uberty ? I began to ima- 
gine that all I had heard from this dreadful adversary was 
mere madness and extravagance, and that he was at length 
deprived of the use of reason, which had long served him 
only as a medium of torment. Yet was it likely in that 
case that he should be able to employ Gines and his asso- 
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ciate, who had just been his instruments of violence upon 
my person P 

I proceeded along the streets with considerable caution. 
I looked before kne and behind me, as well as the darkness 
would allow me 1 to do, that I might not again be hunted in 
sight by some mien of stratagem and violence without my 
perceiving it. I went not, as before, beyond the limits of 
the town, but considered the streets, the houses, and the in- 
habitants, as affording some degree of security. I was still 
walking with my mind thus fiill of suspicion and forecast, 
when I discovered Thomas, that servant of Mr. Falkland 
whom I have already more than once had occasion to mien- 
tion. He advanced towards me with an air so blunt and 
direct, as instantly to remove from me the idea of >ny 
thing insidious in his purpose ; besides that I had always 
felt the character of Thomas, rustic and uncultivated ^s it 
was, to be entitled to a more than common portion of 
esteem. 

" Thomas," said I, as he advanced, " I hope you are 
willing to give me joy, that I am at length delivered from 
the dreadful danger which for many months haunted me 
so unmercifully." 

"No," rejoined Thomas, roughly; " I. be not at all 
willing. I do not know what to make of niyself in i\m 
affair. While you were in prison in that miserable fashion, 
I felt all at once almost as if I loved you : and now that 
that is ovei', and you are turned out loose in the world tp 
do your worst, my blood rises at the very sight of you. 
To look at you, you are almost that very lad Williams for 
whom I could with pleasure, as it were, have laid down my 
life ; and yet, behind that smiling face there lie robbery, 
and lying, and every thing that is ungratefitl and mur- 
derous. Your last action was worse than all the rest. 
How could you find in your heart to revive that cruel story 
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about Mr. Tyrrel, which every body had agreed, out of 
regard to the squire, never to mention again, alid of which 
I know, and you know, he is as innocent as the child un- 
born ? There are causes andreasolis, or else I ^uld hsEVe 
wi^ed from the bottom of my soul never to have set eyes 
on you again/' ^ . ^ ' 

^* And you still persist in your hard thoughts of me F' 
<' Worse i I think wcNue of you than evei*! JS^Dire, I 
thought you as bad as man could be, I wonder fhun my 
soul what you are to do next. But you midce good the old 
saying, * Needs must go, that the devil drives." 

*'^ And so there is never to be an end of my misfortnnesl 
What can Mr. Falkland contrive for me worse than the ffl 
opinion and enmity of all mankind P" 

'Mr. Falkland contrive ! He is the best friend you have 
in the world, though you are the basest traitor to hinu 
Poor man I it makes one's heart ache to look at him ; he 
is the very image of grief. And it is not clear to me thai 
it is not all owing to you. At least yoii have given the 
finishing Bft to the misfortune that was abeady destroying 
him. Theire have been the devil and iril to pay between 
him and Squire Forester. The squire is right raving mad 
with my master, for having outwitted him in th^ matter of 
the trial, and saved your life. He swears that you shall be 
tak^ up and tried all over again at the next assices ; but 
my mast^ is resolute, and I believe will carry it his own 
way. He says, indeed, that the hiw will not allow Sqiure 
Forester to have his will in this. To see him ordering 
every thing for your bem^fit, and taking all your malirious- 
ness as miH and innocent as a lamb, and to think of your 
vile proceedings against him^ is a sight one shall not see 
again, go all. the world over.- For God's sake, repent of 
your reprobate doings, and make what Uttle reparation is 
in your power 1 Think of your poor soifl, before you 
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awake^ as to be sure diie of these AAp you WiUj in fire 
and brimstone everlasting !" 

Saying thls^ h^ hel^ oiit his hahd and took hold 6f 
mine; The action si^emed sfrkiige ; btit I atflr^t thoii^hi it 
the uii|)femedit^ted result of his sol^mti dhd well-intehded 
adjuratidii. I felt, however, thai he put sftmethin^ Ihtcf 
my hand. The next ihbm^tit hd quitted his hold, dnd 
hastened from me with the swiftriess <rf au arrow. "What 
hc^ had thU^ ^v6ii Ute Wds a bkiik-tibt^ 6f twehty ^dUiidd. 
I hAi ho doubt thslt he had been charged to deliver it t6 
m6 ffom Mr. Fafldanttd. 

1 What ^aa I ib infer ? what hght did it MW^ upoh the 
ifttetttibns of my iuexor&fole per^tf6ii(6r? his ahunbiitjr ^ 

against Tbff ^^ as ^i^at as ever; fiia^ I had jttst had 6on- 
firmed tti me {rtftH hii^ own lUotith. Yet his aniiridi^ity 
appeared to be still testipered with the t-i^irianis of htinid- 
nity- He prfecribed to it a fend, iWde enough to etiibtacd 
the gi'afifiidatiOn of his views, and Within the boimdaries dt 
that liite it stopped. 6ut this discovery carried no con- 
solation to my mirid. I kn#*(r not ^h^t pbtildis of ddamity t 
was iktdd tii etidure, before his jesilotisy of dishofirour, anflf 
inoi^dinafte thirst b( fame woiild deeih themsdlvdis sa^sfie<^. 

i^other question offered itself. Was^ I tb receive the 
money Whitlt hafd juSt beeti pM iUto my hands ? the mon^y 
of a man who had inflicted upon me injuries, less thaU 
those which he had entailed upon himself, but the greatest 
that one man can inflict upon another? who had blasted 
my youth, who had destroyed my peace, who had held . 

me up to the abhorrence of mankind, and rendered me 
an outcast upon the face of the earth ? who had forged 
the basest ail»l most atrocious falsehoods, and urged them 
with a seriousness and perseyerance which produced uni- 
vm^i belief ? who, an hour b*f6re, had vowed agaiUst 
me inexcNrabk'€(9i^^, and i^cnMi to entai) up^ me misery 
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without end? Would not this conduct on my part betray 
a base and abject spirit, that crouched under tyranny, and 
kissed the hands that were imbrued in my blood? 

If these reasons appeared strong, neither was the other 
side without reasons in reply. I wanted the money : not 
for any purpose of vice or superfluity, but for those pur- 
poses without which Ufe cannot subsist. Man ought to be 
able, wherever placed, to find for himself the means of 
existence ; but I was to open a new scene of life, to re- 
move to some distant spot, to be prepared against all the 
ill-will of mankind, and the unexplored projects of hosti- 
lity of a most accomplished foe. The actual .m^ms ot*/ 
existence are the. property of all... What should hinder^ 
me from taking that of which I was really in want, when, 
in taking it, I risked no vengeance, and perpetrated no 
violence ? The property in question will be beneficial to 
me, and the voluntary surrender of it is accompanied with 
HO injury to its late proprietor ; what other condition can 
be necessary to render the use of it on my part a duty? 
He that lately possessed it has injured me; does that alter 
its value as a medium of exchange P He will boast perhaps 
of the imaginary obUgation he has conferred on me : surely 
to shrink from a thing in itself right from any such ap- 
prehension, can be the result only of pusillanimity and 
cowardice ! 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Influenced by these reasonings, I determined to retain 
what had thus been put into my himd^ ^y qgyt care 
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was in regard to the scene I should choose, as the retreat 
of that life which I had just saved from the grasp of the 
executioner. The danger to which I was exposed of for- 
cible interruption in my pursuits, was probably, in some 
respects,. less now than it had been previously to this crisis. 
Besides, that I was considerably influenced in this delibe- 
ration by the strong loathing I conceived for the situations 
in which I had lately been engaged. I knew not in what 
mode Mr. Falkland intended to exercise his vengeance 
against me ; but I was seized with so unconquerable an ^ 

aversion to disguise, and th^ idea of spending my life in 
personating a fictitious character, that I could not, for the 
present at least, reconcile my mind to any thing of ^hat 
nature. The same kind of <lisgust I had conceived for the 
metropolis, where I had spent so many hours of artifice, 
sadness, and terror. I dierefore decided in favour of the 
project which had formerly proved amusing to my imagi- 
nation, of withdrawing to some distant, rural scene, a 
scene of calmness and obscurity, whwe for a few years at 
least, perhaps during the life of Mr. Falkland, I might be 
hidden from the world, recover the wounds my mind had 
received in this fatal connexion, methodise and improve 
the experience which had been accumulated, cultivate the 
faculties I in any degree possessed, and employ the in- 
tervals of these occupations in simple industry, and the 
intercourse of guileless, uneducated, kind-intentioned minds. 
The menaces of my persecutor seemed to forebode the 
inevitable interruption of this system. But I deemed it 
wise to put these menaces out of my consideration. I 
compared them to death, which must infallibly overtake us 
we know not when ; but the possibiUty of whose arrival 
next year, next week, to-morrow, must be left out of the 
calculation of him who would enter upon any important or 
well-concerted undertaking. . 

25* 
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Such were the ideas that determined my choice. Thus 
did my youthful mind delineate the system^- of distant 
years, even when the threats of instant calamity still 
sounded in my ears. I was inured to the appreheasicm of 
mischief, till at last the hoarse roarings of the b^inning 
tempest had lost their power of annihilating my peace. 
I however thought it necessary, while I was most pal- 
pably within the sphere of the enemy, to exert every 
practicable degree of vi^ance. I was carefid not to 
incur the hazards of darkness and solitude. When I left 
the town it was with the stage-coach, an obvious source 
of protection against glaring and enormous violence. — 
Meanwhile I (bund myself no more exposed to molesta- 
tion in m^y progress, ihan the man in the world who should 
have had the least reason for ap|Nrehensums of &is na- 
ture. As the distance increased, I relaxed something in: 
my precaution, though still awake to a s^ise of danger, 
and constantly pursued with the image of my foe. I fixed 
upon an obsewre m^irket-towii in Wales as the choseQ 
seat of my operations. This place reeomm^ided itself to 
my observation as I was wandering inquest of an abode. 
It was clean,' cheerful, and of great simjdicity of appea- 
rance. It was at a distance from any publie and frequented 
road, and had nothing which could deserve the name of 
trade. The face of nature around it was agreeaUf <fi- 
versified, being partly wild and romantie^ and partfy rick 
and abundant in production. 

Here I soKcited employment in two^ professions; liie 
first, thai of a watchmaker, in wfaieh though the instmo- 
tions I had received were few, they were ^d out and 
assisted by a mind fruitfid: in mechanical indention; Ae 
other, that of an instructor in mathematics ^md its Ytwch 
tu»il sq>pliGatiott, geography, aslronomy, land-aupyeying, 
and navigation. Neither of these wa» a vei^ copious 
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source of emolument in tbe obscure retreat I had chosen 
for myself; but, if my receipts were slender, my disburse^ 
ments were stUl fewer. In this little town I became ac^ 
quainted with the Yicar, the apothecary, the lawyer, and 
the rest of the persons who, tiiilie out of mind, had been 
regarded as the top gentry of the place. Each of these 
centred in himself a variety of occupations. There was 
little in the appearance of the vicar that reminded you of 
his profession, except on the recurring Sunday. At othei* 
times he condescended, with his evangelical hand to guide 
the plough, or to drive the cows from the Add to tbfe 
&rm-yaird for the milking. The apothecary occasionally 
officiated as a barber, and the lawyer was the village siChoct^ 
master. ' 

By all these persons I was received with lundness and 
hospitality. Among people thus remote from the bustk of 
human Ufe,. there is an open spirit of confidence, by means 
of which a strianger easily finds access to their benevolence 
and good-will. My manners had never been greatly de- 
bauched from the simplkhy of rural life by the scenes 
through which I had passed; and the hardships I bad en- 
dured had given additaonal mildness to my character. In 
die theatre upon which I was now placed I had nd ma!. 
My meohanicai occupation had hitherto been a ni^n-re- 
jniedt; and the schoolmaster, who did not aspired to the 
sidblime heights of science I professed to communicate, w^as 
wtUing to SHlont me as a partner m the task of civifeing 
the uBpoUshed manners of the inhabitants. For the par^ 
Son, eivilisatioflf -WaiB 90 part of his trade ; his business waB 
mtb tke things of a better life, not with the carnal coficerns 
of this material scene ; in truth,, his thoughts were prin- 
cipally occupied with his oatmeal and his cows. 

These, however, were not the only compmtions which tli^ 
remote retiremeKt afforded me. There was a &mily of 
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a very different description, of which I gradually becaitve 
the chosen intimate. The father was a shrewd, sensible, 
rational man, but who had turned his principal attention 
to subjects of agriculture. His wife was a truly admirable 
and extraordinary woman. She was the daughter of a 
Neapolitan nobleman, who, after having visited, and made 
a considerable figure, in every country in Europe, had at 
length received the blow of fate in this village. He had 
been banished his country upon suspicion of reUgious and 
political heresy, and his estates confiscated. With this 
only child, like Prospero in the Tempest, he had with- 
drawn himself to one of the most obscure and uncidtivated 
regions of the world. Very soon, however, after his ar- 
rival in Wales he had been seized with a malignant fever, 
which carried him off in three days. He died possessed 
of no other property than a few jewels, and a bill of credit, 
of no considerable amount, upon an English banker. 
' ^ Here then was the infa nt Lau ra^ left in a foreign coun- 
try, and without a single friend. The father of her pre- 
sent husband was led by motives of pure humanity to seek 
to mitigate the misfortunes of the dying Italian. Though 
a plain uninstructed man, with no extraordinary refine- 
ment ^ intellect, there was something in his countenance 
that determined the stranger in his present forlorn and 
i melancholy situation, to make him his executor, and the 
t guardian of his daughter. The NeapoUtan understood 
enough of English to explain his wishes to this friendly 
attendant of his death-bed. As his circumstances were nar- 
row, the servants of the stranger, two Italians, a male and 
a female, were sent back to their own country soon after 
the death of their master. 

Laura was at this time eight years of ^age. At tjiese 
tender years she had been susceptible of Uttle direct in- 
struction ; and, as she grew up, even the memory of her 
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father became, from year to year, more vague and indis- 
tinct in her mind. But there was something she derived 
from her father, whether along with the Ufe he bestowed, 
or as the consequence of his instruction and manners, 
which no time could efface. Every added year of her Ufe 
contributed to develop the fund of her accomplishments. 
She read, she observed, she reflected. Without instruc- 
tors, she taught herself to draw, to sing, and to understand 
the more polite European languages. As she had no so- 
ciety in this remote situation but that of peasants, she had 
no idea of honour or superiority to be derived from her, 
acquisitions ; but pursued them from a secret taste, and 
as the sources of personal enjoyment. 

A mutual attachment graduaUy arose between her and 
the only son of her guardian. His father led him, from 
early youth, to the labours and the sports of the field, and 
there was little congeniaUty between his pursuits and those 
of Laura. But this was a defect that she was slow to dis- 
cover. She had never been accustomed to society in her 
chosen amusements, and habit at that time even made her 
conceive, that they were indebted to solitude for an addi- 
tional relish. The youthfiil rustic had great integrity, great 
kindness of heart, and was a lad of excellent sense. He 
was florid, well-proportioned, and the goodness of his dis- 
position made his manners amiable. Accomplishments 
greater than these she had never seen in human form, 
since the death of her father. In fact, she is scarcely to be 
considered as a sufferer in this instance; since, in her for- 
lorn and destitute condition. It is Uttle probable, when we 
consider the habits and notions that now prevail, that her 
accomphshments, unassisted by fortune, would have pro- 
cured her an e^ual aUiance in marriage. 

When she became a mother her heart opened to a new 
Affection. The idea now presented itself, which had never 
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occurred b^fore^ thf^t in h^V philclr^ii at least she plight 
fipd tttf parti^fur^ a^i conipajiiaiis'Qf her favourite employ- 
ments, SJbe w^!f at thfs. time of my arrival, mpth^ of 
fgur^ thfi e^^est 9^ w^ich was a ^on. To all of them she 
ll^ad l^een a mos\ ^i^uavis. instructor. It was well for )^er, 
^f jrlfapfi] ^^t, ^ obtained this sphere for the ^Tk^m^ of 
h^f; Vfoni^^ It ^ame jii^f ^t X]ie period when the pharm 
Wilp^oh hxfma,^ ^^fe derives from itQvelty is. beginuiiig \q, weaff 
off. ^t gaye h^r new activitjf and animation. It is p^r* 
|i^ps i^^ipQss^ble th^t th^ reJjn^wts pf which humw na- 
t^Tie i3. pap^l^ ^Q\44 pqt, after a time, sfubside intoi ^^g- 
I^JtmesSy if t|iey be ^ot aided by the influence of s^iety 
and affection. 

Tbe son pf t|;ie Welch farv{^er by this admirable, wopiian 
^«^ ab^Qi^t seyenteeJDi yes^rs of age at the time of my siiettle- 
lY^ejQt ip theiir i^eighbourjioodr His eldest sister y^^ one 
yf air yow^c^^ Hfflfi himseld The i^hol^ family composed 
a group, ^th whiph a Ipyer of tranquillity ax^^ vift^e 
W()^4 haye d^liglKted to. associat{e in any situa^on. It is 
ea^»^ ^hereforje? to, conceive ho(w ¥Quch I irejpice^ in t)^ 
frip^dship, in th^ distanit r^^i^em^nfc, an^ s^^pring, ^ I 
feljt mysielf, ^copa the maltreatipent and desertion ^ W(S 
Sf jpcies. The ai^ble Ls^ra had a wonderful qi^qi^ness <^ 
eye, ^^ rapidity of apprehension ; t^ut this; feat^^ i|i k^r 
co^Qi^^ance. was subdued by a sweetness of $spos^ioa, 
sjgi^b as I i^ever in any otjbier instance saw expreis^d in the 
\ook^ of a. hitman being. She soon distinguished, me by 
h^][; ki^^dness and frieiji^sjup ; for^ living as sliie h^d ^ne, 
tlw)u^ bxDJiifif with the wr^ten prp<^tipi}i^ of a Qidtivated 
intellect, she h/f^ i^yer s^en th.e this^ iuM i?e.*Jis^ in. a 
liyiog buying, e^^cept in the per^o^ pf h^r i&ither. Sb^ de- 
lighted to converse with me vpoA subjecj^ p| literature and 
taste, and she eagerly invited my assistance in tt)^ e^H^- 
tion of her children. The son, though, ypung, had b^en^ SQ 
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iiappily improved (^d instructed by hia matter, th^tt I 
found in him nearly 9II the most essentia^ qualities wf^ re- 
quire in a friend. Eingi^gement and indinatioa equally 
led me to pass ^ considerable p^rt of every day in this 
agreeable society, h^xu^ tr^t^ me as if I had be^ one 
of the family; and I siometimes flattered myself that I 
nu^ht one day become ^uch in reaUty. What w enviable 
re$ting-pls(ee for me, who hud known nothing but calamity, 
and had scarcely dared to look for sympathy sMid kindness 
in the countenance of s^ bupiftn being I 

The sentim.^uts of friendship which early disclosed them- 
selves between me and the n^embers of thi» am^le fanoiy 
daily becJetme stronger. At every interview, the confidi^ce 
rcposied ii^ me by the mother increased. While our fa- 
miliarity gained in duration, it equally gained in thai sxdi- 
tlety of eommunicatiop by which it seemed to shoot fortk 
its roots in every direction. There are a thousand little 
e;vanescent touches m the development of a growing 
friendship^ tl^at 9X^ neither thought of, nor would be un- 
derstood, between common acquaintances. I honoured 
and esteemed t^^e rcspectc^hle Laurn like a moitber ; for, 
though the difference of oiu* ages was by no means suffi- 
cient to authorise the sentiment, it wa^ irresistUily sug- 
gested to me by the fact of her always being piresented t^ 
my observation under the maternal character^ Her son 
was a lad of grea^t understanding, generosity, wi feebig,, 
and of no contemptible acquireuj^nts;, while Ha t^ndier 
years, and tl^e uncominon ex,cellience of his mother,, sul^- 
tracted something from the independence pf hi& judgment, 
and impressed him with a sort of religious deference for 
her will. |n the eldest daughter I beheld the imag^ of 
Laura ; for that I feltj att^hed ta her for the piresent ; and 
1 sometimes conceived it probable that hereafter I migkt 
learn to love her for her own sake. — Alas, it was. thus that 
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I amused myself with the visions of distant years, while I 
stood in reality on the hrink of the precipice t 

It will, perhaps, be thought strange that I never once 
communicated the particulars of my story to this amiable 
matron, or to my young friend, for such I may also venture 
to call him, her son. But in truth I abhorred the memory 
of this story ;. I placed all my hopes of happiness in the 
prospect of its being consigned to oblivion. I fondly flat- 
tered myself that such would be the event : in the midst of 
my unlooked-for happiness, I scarcely recollected, or, re- 
collecting, was disposed to yield but a small degree of credit 
to, the menaces of Mr. Falkland. 

One day, that I was sitting alone with the accomplished 
Laura, she repeated his all-dreadful name. I started with 
astonishment, amazed that a woman like this, who knew 
nobody, who lived as it were alone in a corner of the uni- 
verse, who had never in a single instance entered into any 
fashionable circle, this admirable and fascinating hermit, 
should, by some unaccountable accident, have become 
acquainted with this fatal and tremendous name. Astoniish- 
ment, however, was not my only sensation. I became paTe 
with terror; I rose from my seat; I attempted to sit down 
again ; I reeled out of the room, and hastened to bury my- 
self in sohtude. The unexpectedness of the incident took 
from me all precaution, and overwhelmed my faculties. 
The penetrating Laura observed my behaviour; but no- 
thing further occurred to excite her attention to it at that 
time ; and, concluding from my manner . that enquiry 
would be painful to me, she humanely suppressed her 
curiosity. 

I afterwards found that Mr. Falkland had been known 
to the fattier of Laura ; that he had been acquainted with 
the story of Count Malvesi, and with a number of other 
transactions redounding in the highest degree to the credit 
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of the gallant Englishman. The Neapolitan had left letters 
in which these transactions were recorded, and which 
spoke of Mr. Falkland in the highest terms of panegyric. 
Laura had been used to regard every little relick of her 
father with a sort of religious veneration; and, by this 
accident,, the name of Mr. Falkland was connected in her 
mind with the sentiments of unbounded esteem. 

The scene by which I was surrounded was perhaps 
more grateful to me, than it would have been to most 
other persons with my degree of intellectual cultivation. 
Sore with persecution and distress, and bleeding at almost 
every vein, there was nothing I so much coveted as rest 
and tranquilUty. It seemed as if my faculties were, at least 
for the time, exhausted by the late preternatural intensity 
of their exertions, and that they stood indispensably in 
need of a period of comparative suspension. 

This was, however, but a temporary feeling. My mind 
had always been active, and I was probably indebted to 
the sufferings I had endured, and the exquisite and in- 
creased susceptibiUty they produced, for new energies. I 
soon felt the desire of some additional and vigorous pursuit. 
In this state of mind, I met by accident, in a neglected 
comer of the house of one of my neighbours, with a ge- 
neral dictionary of four of the northern languages. This 
incident gave a direction to my thoughts. In my youth I 
had not been inattentive to languages. I determined to 
attempt, at least for my own use, an etymological analysis 
of the English language. I easily perceived, that this pm*- 
suit had one advantage to a person in my situation, and 
that a small number of books, consulted with this view, 
would afford employment for a considerable time. I pro- 
cured other dictionaries. In my incidental reading, I 
noted the manner in which words were used, and appUed 
these remarks to the illustration of my general enquiry. I 
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was unintermitied in my assiduity, and my coUeotions pro^ 
mised to accumulate. Thus I was provided with sources 
both of industry and recreation, the more completely to 
divert my thoughts from the recollection of my past mis- 
fortunes. 

In this state, so grateful to my feelings, week after wed^ 
glided«away without interruption and alarm. The situa- 
tion in which I was now placed had some res^blance to 
that in which I had q>ent my earlier years, with the ad'- 
vantage of a more attractive society, and a riper Judgment 
I began to look back upon the intervening period as upon 
a distempered and tormenting dream; or rather; perhaps, 
my feelings were like those of a man recovered from an 
interval of ri^g delirium, from ideas of horror, confusion, 
flight, persecution, agony, and des^pair I When I recoi* 
lected what I bad undergone^ it was not without satisbc- 
tiola^ as the recollection of a thing that was past ; every 
day augmented my hope that it was never to retttns. 
Surely the dark and terrific menaces of Mr. Falkland w^e 
rather the perturbed suggestions of Ids u^pry nund, fluoi the 
ftwd resuH of a dcKberate and £g»sted system I How 
happy should I feel, beyond the ordinary lot of man, if, 
after the tenrors I had undd^oae;^ I should now find myself 
unexpectedly restored to the immunties ef ahanuiB beiiqp i 

Whiles was thns siMKlhing my mind with fond imagina- 
tions, il happened that a few brickfaiyers and thek labourers 
came wer from a dist«Bce of five or eos miles^lo work u^n 
some additions to one of the better sort of hemses^ m tVr 
towiv ^A^Kk bad ehan^d its tenant. No imnden* eonU 
be more iriviaL than tins, had it not been for a strange coin-^ 
cidenee of time between this circunsstanee^ and a change 
whiek introduced itself into my situation;. This first ma- 
nifested itself in a sort of shyness with wtidi I was tk*eatf)edv 
first by one person, and thni another, of my new-formed 
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iiequaintaiioe. They were backward to enter into conver- 
sation with me, and answered my enquiries with an awk- 
ward and embarrassed air. When they met me in the 
street or the field, their countenances contracted a cloudy 
miA they endeavoured to shun me. My scholars quitted 
me one after another ; and I had no longer any employment 
in my mechanical profession. It is impossible to d^erib^ 
the sensations, which the gradual but uninterrupted pro* 
gress of this revolution produced in my mind. It seemed 
as if I had some contagioiis disease, from which every nuni' 
shrank with alarm, and left me to perish unassisted and, 
alone. I a^ed one- man and another to explain to me the 
meaning of these i^ipearances; but every one avoided the 
task, and answered in an evasive and ambiguous mannei!; 
I sometimes supposed, that it was aM a delusion of the waw^- 
giaation; till the repetition of the sensation brou^ tine 
re^ity too painfully home ta my apprehension. There are 
few things tiiat give a ^^eater shoek to the miod^ tiian a 
phenomenon in the conduct of our fellow men^ of greai; 
importance to omr concerns, and for which we are unable 
to assign any plausible reason. At times I. was half io- 
chned to believe that the change was not x» odier men, but 
that some alienation of my own anderstandiug generated 
the horrid vision. 1 endeavoured t& awaken from my 
dream, ami return to my former state of ei^yment and 
happiness; but in vam. Ta the same consideration it may 
be ascribed, that, waacquaiated' with the source of the evil, 
observing its perpetual increase, and findu^ it, sa far as I 
conld perceive, entirely arbitr£»-y m iis nature, I was^unablee 
toascerlnnits limits^, or Ihedegfee in which it would finallf 
overwhelm me. 

' ht the midsl, however, el A«> wonderful sati seemingly 
inexplicable' nature of tins sceney tiurte^wm one idea flmil 
instantly obtruded itself, and that' l-could never after bannh 
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from my mind. It is Falkland I In vain I struggled agaiBst 
the seeming improbability of the supposition. In vain I 
said, "Mr. Falldand, wise as he is, and pregnant in re- 
sources, acts by human, not by supematurid means. He 
may overtake me by surprise, and in a manner of which I 
had no previous expeotation; but he cannot produce a 
great and notorious effect without some visible agency, 
however difficult it may be to trace that agency to its ab- 
solute author. He cannot, like those invisible personages 
who are supposed from time to time to interfere in human 
affairs, ride in the whiriwind, shroud himself in clouds and 
impenetrable darkness, and scatter destruction upon the 
earth from his secret habitation.'' Thus it was that I bribed 
npiy imagination, and endeavoured to persuade myself that 
my present unhappiness originated in a different source 
from my former. All evils appeared trivial to me, in com- 
parison with the recollection and perpetuation of my parent 
misfortune. I felt like a man distracted, by the incoherence 
of my ideas to my present situation, excluding from it the 
machinations of Mr. Falkland, on the one hand ; and on 
the other, by the horror I conceived at the bare possibility 
of again encountering his animosity, after a suspension of 
many weeks, a suspension as I had hoped for ever. An 
interval like this was an age to a person in the calamitous 
situation I had so long experienced. But, in spite of my 
efforts, I could not banish from my mind the dreadful idea. 
My original conceptions of the genius and perseverance of 
Mr. Falkland had been such, that I could with difficulty 
diink any thing impossible to him. I knew not how to set 
up my own opinions of material causes and the powers of 
the human mind, as the Umits of existence. Mr. Falkland 
had always beeii to my imagination an object of wonder, 
and that which excites our wonder we scarcely suppose 
ourselves comjpeteiit to analyse. 
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It may well be conceived, that one of the first persons to 
whom I thought of applying for an explanation of this 
dreadful xnystery was the accompUshed Laura. My disap- 
pointment here cut me to the heart. I was not prepared 
for it. I recollected the ingenuousness of her nature, the 
frankness of her manners, the partiality with which she had 
honoured me. If I were mortified with the coldness, the 
ruggedness, and the cruel mistake of principles with which 
the village inhabitants repelled my enquiries, the mortifica- 
tion I suffered only drove me more impetuously to seek 
the cure of my griefs from this object of my admiration. 
"In Laura," said I, "I am secure from these vulgar pre- 
judices. I confide in her justice. I am sure she will not 
cast me off unheard, nor without strictly examining a ques- 
tion on all sides, in which every thing that is valuable to a 
person she once esteemed, may be involved.'^ 

Thus encouraging myself, I turned my steps to the place 
of her residence. As I passed along, I caUed up all my re- 
collection, I sunmioned my faculties. "I may be made 
miserable," said I, " but it shall not be for want of any 
exertion of mine, that promises to lead to happiness. I will 
be clear, collected, simple in narrative, ingenuous in com- 
munication. I will leave nothing unsaid that the case may 
require. I will not volunteer any thing that relates to my 
former transactions with Mr. Falkland ; but, if I find that 
my present calamity is connected with those transactions, 
I will not fear but that by an honest explanation I shall 
remove it." 

I knocked at the door. A servant appeared, and told 
me that her mistress hoped I would excuse her ; she must 
really beg to dispense with my visit. 

I was thunderstruck. I was rooted to the spot. I had 
been carefiilly preparing my mind for every thing that I 
supposed likely to happen, but this event had not entered 
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into my ^calculations. I roused myself in a partial degree, 
and walked away without uttering a word. 

I had not gone far before I perceived one of the i^otkmen 
following me, who put inter my hands a billet. The coia- 
tents were these :— - 

"Mr. Willumb, 

^'Let me see you no More. I have right at least to ei- 
pect your compliance with this requisition; and, upon that 
condition, I pardon the enormous impropriety and guilt 
with which yon have conducted yourself to- me and my 
family. 

" Laura Dknison." 

The sensations with which I read these few Hnes are in- 
describable. f found in them a dreadful conf!rofKafi(m of 
the cdamity that on all sides invaded me. But what I felt 
most was &e unmoved cdtdness with which they appeared 
to be written* This coldn^iss from Ldnra, my contfortef, 
my fri^d, my mother ! To dismiss, id cast me off for eV^r, 
without one thought of eompuneftion I 

I determined however^ in spite of hei^ rdquisition, Itnd in 
spite 0^ her coldness, to have an explanation with her. 1 
did not dei»pair of conquering the antipathy she harboifred. 
I did not fear thai I should rouse her from the vnigar andl 
unworthy conception, of condemning a man, in points the 
moflit material to his happhiess, without staling ihe accttsd- 
tions that are urged against him, and without heaa^g'htm' 
in re|>Iy. 

Though i had no dontyf, by meismis^of rc^hfdon, of gsddf- 
ing access to her in her bouse, yet I preferred tatang her 
unprepar^, and not -Wsatme^ agsdnst me by any pi^ons 
contention. AccoiNdlngly, the* ne^ mc^idng, atibef tfane ^c^ 
mwHy devcrted to half an hourV ear SttiA exeteisief^ I hasf eiv^ 
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to her garden, leaped the paling, And concealed myself in 
an arbour. Presently I saw, from my retreat, the younger 
part of the family strolling through the garden, and from 
thence into the fields; but it was not my business to be seen 
by them. I looked after them, however, with earnestness, 
unobserved ; and I could not help asking myself, widi a deep 
and heartfelt sigh, whether it were possible that I saw them 
BOW for the last time ? 

They had not advanced far into the fields before their 
mother made her appearance. I observed in her her usual 
serenity and sweetness. of countenance. I could feel my 
heart knocking against my ribs. My whole frame was in 
a tumult I stole out of the arbour; and, as I advanced 
nearer, my pace became quickened. 

" For God's sake, madam," exclaimed I, " give me a hear- 
ing! Do not avoid me 1" 

She stood still. '^No, sir," she replied, "I shall not avoid 
you. I wished you to dispense with this meeting ; but since 
I cannot obtain that — I am conscious of no wrong; and 
therefore, though the meeting gives me pain, it inspires me 
with no fear." 

" Oh, madam," answered I^ " my friend 1 the object of all 
my reverence I whom I once ventured to ciall my niotherl 
can you wish not to hear me? Can you have no anxiety 
for my justification, whatever may be the unfavourable im- 
pression you may have received against me?" 

''Not an atom. I have neither wish nor inclination to 
hear you. That tale which, in its plsdn and unadorned state, 
is destructive of the character of him to whom it relates, no 
colouring can make an honest one." 

'' Good God ! Can you think of condemning a man when 
you have heard only one side of his story ?" 

" Indeed I can," rephed she with dignity. '* The maxim 
of hearing both sides may be very well in some cases ; but it 

%6 
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would be ridiculous to Suppose that there are fiet caseSi 
that, at the first meation, are too clear to admit the shadow 
of a doubt. By a weU-concerted defence you may give me 
new reasons to admire your abilities ; but I am acquainted 
with them already. I can admire your abilities, without 
tolerating your character.'^ 

^^Madam I Amiable, eitemphiry Laura I Whom, m the 
midst of all your harshness and inflexibility, I honour 1 I 
conjure you, by every thing that is sacred, to tell me what 
it is that has filled you with this sudden aversion to me.'' 

'^No, sir; that you shall never*obtain from me. I have 
nothing to say to you. I stand still and hear you ; because 
virtue disdains to ajppear abashed and confounded itt the 
presence of vice. Your conduct even at this moment, in my 
/ opinton, condemns you^ True virtue refuses the drudgery 

of explanation and apology. True virtue shines by its owtt 
l%ht, and needs no art to set it off. You have the first 
principles of moraMty as yet to learn." 

*' AXkd can you imagine, that the most upr^it conduct is 
adways superior to the danger of ambiguity P ^ 

'^Exactly so. Virtue, sir, consists in actioiis$ and not 
in words. The good man and the bad are i^ha^acters 
precisely opposite, not characters dis^ttguished from each 
other by imperceptible shades. The Pmvidence that ndes 
us all, has not y^rmitted us to be left without a cleiir in the 
most important of aH questions. Eloquence ih^y iseek t6 
confound tt ; hiak it shall be my care ta a,Y(Ad its deceptive 
idhleue^. I do not tvish to have my tfbdelnrtanditig per-^ 
verted, and all ike diffierences of thiiigs concealed fiom tty 
apprehension." » 

** M«dam, m^ulam ! it would be impossihte foft y&a to 
hold this language, if you had not always lived in this dh^ 
0M^ retreat, if you had ever been conversant with flie 
pasi^i^^As and instkutioiis of men." 



^* It may be so. And, if Ibat t4 tbe cade, I have great 
teason to be tbimkftil to Bay €k>d, wbo has thm enaiblisd me 
to preser^ the iniioeeiice of my beart, and the iiitegrity of 
my understanding.^' 

*'C«i you believe tbeit that ignorance k the only, or the 
^est, preservative of integrity ? ' - 

*^ Sip, I told yott at first, and I repeat to y<^ agam, thai 
aH your declamation is in vain. I wish you would htfve 
gaved me and yourself that pain which is the only thing 
that can possibly result from. it. But let us suppose thai 
virtue could ever be the equivocal thing you would have me 
believe. Is it possible, if you had been hcmest, that you 
would not have acquainted me with your story? Is it 
possible, that you would have left me to have been infidrlned 
of it by a mere accident, and with all the shoddttg aggra*^ 
vations you well knew that ^ei^cident wt)uld giv^ it ? Is it 
possible you should have violated the mpst sacred of all 
trusts, eaad have led me unlnowingly to iadmit to the inter- 
eourse of my children a character, which if, as you pretend^ 
it IB substantially hcmest, you cannot deny to be blasted 
and branded in the face of the whole world ? Go, sir ; I 
despise you* You are a monata? and not a man. I cannot 
teB whether my personal situation misleads me ; but, to my 
thiiddng, this last action of yours is worse than all the r^t. 
Nature has constituted me the protector of my children. I 
ehall always remember and resent the indeMble injury you 
have done them. You have wounded me to the very 
heart, and have taught me to what a pitch the villany of 
man can extend.'^ 

** Madam, I can be silent no longer. I see that you havi^ 
by some means come to a hearii^ of the story of Mr« 
Falkland.'' 

^* I have. I am astonished you have the effrontery to 
pronounce his name. That name has been a denominaiiont 
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a$ far back as my menuky caa reach, for the most exalted 
of mortals, the wisest and most generous of men/' 

^^ Madam, I owe it to myself to set you right on this 
subject. Mr. Falkland '* 

^^Mr. Williams, I see my children returning from the 
fields, and coming this way. The basest action you ever 
did was the obtruding yourself upon them as an instructor. 
I insist that you see them no more. I command you to 
be sOent. I command you to withdraw. If you persist in 
your absurd resolution of expostulating with me, you must 
take some other time.'' 

I could continue no longer. I was in a manner heart- 
broken through the whole of this dialogue. I could not 
think of protracting the pain of this admirable woman, 
upon whom, though I was innocent of the crimes she 
imputed to me, I had inflicted so much pain already. I 
^eldedio the imperiousnessofher commands, and withdrew. 

I hastened, without knowing why, from the presence of 
Laura to my own habitation. Upon entering the house, 
an apartment of which I occupied, I found it totally 
deserted oi its usual inhabitants. The woman and her 
children were gone to enjoy the freshness of the breeze. 
The husband was engaged in his usual out-door o^ 
cupations. The doors of persons of the lower order in 
this part of the country are secured^ in the day-time, only 
with a latch. I entered, and went into the kitchen of the 
fiBtmily. Here, as I looked round, my eyes accidentally 
glanced upon a paper lying in one corner, which, by some 
association I was unable to explain, roused in me a strong 
sensation of suspicion and curiosity. I eagerly went 
towards it, caught it up, and found it to be the very paper 

of the WONDERFUL AND SURPRISING HISTORY OF CaLER WUiLUMS, 

the discovery of which, towards the close of my residoice 
in London, had produced in me such inexpressible anguish* 
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' Thiis encounter at once cleared up all the mystery that 
hiing upon my late transactions. Abhorred and intolerable 
certainty succeeded to the doubts which had haunfted my 
mind. It struck me with the rapidity of ligjitning. I fdt a 
sudden torpor and' sickness that pervaded every fibre of my 
frame. 

Was there no hope that remained for me ? Was ac- 
quittal useless P Was there no period, past or in pros- 
pect, that could give reUef to my sufferings? Was the 
odious and atrocious fiBilsehood that had been invented 
against me, to follow me wherever I went, to strip me of 
character, to deprive me of the sympathy and good-tdll of 
mankind, to wrest from me the very bread by which life 
must be sustained ? 

For the space perhaps of ^half an hour, the agony I felt 
from this termination to my tranquillity, and the expectation 
it excited of the enmity which would follow me through 
every retreat, was such as to bereave me of all consistent 
thinking, much more of the power of coming to any reso- 
lution. As soon as this giddiness and horror of the mind 
subsided, and the deadly calm that invaded my faculties 
was no more, one stiff and master gale gained the as- 
cendancy^ and drove me to an instant desertion of this late 
eherished retreat. I had no patience to enter into frirther 
remonstrance and explanation with the inhabitants of my 
present residence. I beUeved that it was in vain to hope 
to recover the fietvourable prepossession and tranquillity I 
had lately enjoyed. In encountering the prejudices, that 
were thus armed against me, I should have to deal with 
a variety of dispositions, and, though I might succeed with 
some, I could not expect to succeed with all. I ha^ seen 
too much of the reign of triumphant falsehood, to have 
that sanguine confidence in the effects of my innocence, 
which would have suggested itself to the mind of any other 
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poTSOB of my (iropeiitttiies and ny ago. The recent in- 
iteiie which had oeoiirred in my oonveraaticm with Laura 
might weH cMtribate to disceurage me. I oould not en- 
dure tbe iboqg^ of o||io«fig the venom that was flius 
aoattered agmaat me» ^i detail and through its mi&<dier 
partides. If ever it should be necessary to encounter it, 
if I weitB pursued Ukc a wild beast, tiU I could up loibgfir 
amd turning lyon my hunters, I would then turn upon 
^ true author of 4;his iyiiqprinei{ded Mtack; I would en- 
totetw the ealunmy in its strong hold; I would rouse 
mysdf to an easertion hitherto unessayied; and, by the 
firmness, intitcfidkyt and unalterable ^)enstancy I shoidd 
display, would yetioon^ mankin^ to believe Mr. Falkland 
a suborner and a murderer! 



CHAPIXR 



I flASTSN to the conehisbn of my melanohcjiy story. I 
lieganlo write -soon after the period to which I have aiew 
-conducted it. This was another resource diat my mind, 
ever eager m inventing means to f&csfe firom my misery, 
suggested. In my haste to withdraw myself from the re- 
treat in Wales, where first the certainty of Mr. Fattdwd's 
menaces was confirmed to me, I left behind me the ap|ia- 
ratus of my «tymologieGd enquiries, and the papers I had 
written ^ip^i the subject i have never been able to per- 
suade myself to resume this pursuit. It ds always >disoeii- 
ragmg, to begin over again a laborious task, aiid<exert 
onx?s self to recover a position we had ah*eady oocuj^ed. 
I knew not how soon or how abruptly I im^t he ihiven 
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jGrom any new ^tuation ; the appendages of the study in 
which I had engaged w^re too cumbrous for this state of 
dependence and uncertainty; they only served to give new 
sharpness to the enmity of my foe, and new poignancy to 
U> my hourly-renewing distress. 

But what was of great importance, and'made the deepest 
impression upon my n^ind, was my reparation frqm the 
jEsunily of ham^ Fool that I was, to imagine tb£^ there 
was any room for me in the ahodes of friendship and tran- 
quilUtyl It was now first, that I felt, with the naost into- 
lerable a4)uteness, how completely I was cut off from the 
whple human species. Other connexions I had gained, 
icompju^a^vely without iQter^t; lund I saw them dis- 
solved without Uie consummation of agony. I had never 
experienced the purest refinements of friendship, but in 
two instances ; that f^ ColUns, and this of the family of 
Laura. Sohtude, separation, banishment 1 These are 
words pi|en in the mouths of human beings ; but few men 
except myself t^ve felt the full latitude of their meaning, r 
The pride of philosophy has taught us to treat man as an 
individual. He is no such thing* He holds necessarily, 
indispensably, to bis species. He is.like those twin-births, 
that have two heads indeed, and four hands ; but if you 
aQemf^t to detach them from each other, they are inevi- 
Mbly sufe^ecl^d to miserable and lingering destruction , 

It was this circumstance, moi« than all the rest, that 
gi:aduaUy gpi^ed my heart with abhorrence of Mr. Falk- 
land. I could not think of his name but with a sickness 
and a loathii^g that seemeid more than human. It was by 
his nqueans that I suffered the loss of one consolation after 
another, of every thing that was happiness, or that had 
the resemUiuice (of happi^ss. 

The wriiUng of these memoirs served me as a source of 
^V04^0B for several years. Fojr sope time I had a v^ 
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lancholy satisbctioit in it. I was better pleased to retrace 
the particulars of cidamities that had formerly afflicted me, 
than to look forward, as at other times I was too apt to 
do, to those by which I might hereafter be overtaken. I 
conceived that my story, faithfully digested, would carry in 
it an impression of truth that few men would be able to 
resist ; or, at worst, that, by leaving it behind me when I 
^should no longer continue to exist, posterity might be in- 
duced to do me justice, and^ seeing in my example what 
sort of evils are entailed upon mankind by society as it is 
at present constituted, might be inclined to turn their at- 
tention upon the fountain from which such bitter waters 
have been accustomed to flow. But these motives have 
diminished in their influence. I have contracted a disgust 
for life and all its appendages. Writing, which was at 
first a pleasure, is changed into a burthen. I shall com- 
press into a small compass what remains to be told; 

I ^covered, not long after the period of which I am 
speaking, the precise cause of the reverse I had expe- 
rienced in my residence in Wales, and, included in that 
cause, what it was I had to look for in my fiiture adven- 
tures. Mr. Falkland had taken the infernal Gines into his 
pay, a man critically quaUfied for the service in which he 
was now engaged, by the unfeeUng brutaUty of his temper, 
by his habits of mind at once audacious and artiiil, and by 
the peculiar animosity and vengeance he had conceived 
against me. The employment to whidi this man was 
hired, was t hat ot loiiowmg me from piace to place, blasjr 
ing my reputation, and preventing me from the chance, 
continuing long inton e residence, of a ftflinring ai chara^er 
fo r inte grity, that should give new weight to any accusation 
.migET at a future time be induced to prefer. He had 
come to the seat of my residence with the bricklayers and 
labourers I have mwtioned ; and, while he took care te 
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keep out of sight so far as related to me, was industrious 
in disseminating that which, in the eye of the world, seemed 
to amount to a demonstration of the profligacy and detest- 
ableness of my character. It was no doubt firom him that 
the detested scroll had been procured, which I had found 
in my habitation [immediately prior to my quitting it. In 
all this Mr. Falkland, reasoning upon his principles, was 
only employing a necessary precaution. There was some- 
thing in the temper of his mind, that impressed him wfth 
aversion to the idea of violently putting an end to my ex- 
istence ; at the same time that unfortunately he could never 
deem himself sufficiently secured against my recrimination, 
so long as I^emained alive. As to the fact of Gines being 
retained by him for this tremendous purpose, he by no 
means desired that it should become generally known ; but 
neither did he look upon the possibility of its beiii^ knewn 
with terror. It was already too notorious for his wishes, 
that I had advanced the most odious charges against him. 
If he regarded me with abhorrence as the adversary of his 
fame, those persons who had had occasion to be in any 
degree acquainted with our history, did not entertain less 
abhorrence against me for my own sake. If they should 
at any time know the pains he exerted in causing my evil 
reputation to follow me, they would consider it as an act 
of impartial justice, perhaps as a generous anxiety to pre- 
vent other men from being imposed upon and injured, as 
he had been. 

What expedient was I to employ for the purpose of 
counteracting the meditated and barbarous prudence, which 
was thus destined, in all changes of scene, to deprive me 
of the benefits and consolations of human society P There 
was one expedient against which I was absolutely deter- 
mined — disguise. I had experienced so many mortifica- 
tions, and such intolerable restraint, when I formerly had 
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recourse to it ; it was assooiated in my memory with sen- 
sations of such acute anguish, that my mind was ihii3 far 
entirely convinced : life w$» not worth pvrdiasing at so 
high a price I But, though in this respect I was wholly 
resolved, there was another point that did not appear so 
Qoaterial, and in which, therefore, I was willing to accom- 
modate myself to cir^^umstaUfces. I was contented^ if diat 
would insure my peace, to submit to the otherwise iwnMUiily 
espedirat of passing by a differed name. 

But the diange of my name^ the abruptness with whi^ 
I Kemoved from pla<ee to plaee, the remoteness and the 
^obscurity which I [Hroposed to myself in the choios of 
my abode, were all insufficient to ehide the sagneity of 
Gines, or the unrelenting ^constancy with which Mr. Falk- 
land mfiiei my tennciitQr te pursite me. WfaHhensoever 
I jpnonied mysdf, it was not Inng before I bad occasion to 
peroeive this detostod adversary in my rear. No words 
ean enable me t^ 4q justice to the sensations wUcb ithis 
circumstance producM^d in me. It was Uke wha/t has faeen 
4esc0bed of ^ eye [of Omniscienee, pursuing Aie guilty 
sinner, imd dsdrtin^ a ray tb^t awakens bim to new sensi- 
bility, at the very moment that, o^rwise, exhanstod na- 
ture woidd lull lam into jn toBsporary oUivinn jof the 
reproa^es ^ im c(msoienoe. Sleep fled from my i^yes. 
Mo waUs could ii4e me from the idiacemmemt of dus hated 
foe. (Every wh^^e his industry was unwearied io <awate 
for me new distress. Rest I had none ; relief I iiad none : 
never €to»ld I count upon an instant's secmity ; never eould 
I wioap myseV in id^ sbMud >of «yivion. fl^ie inmaites in 
which 1 4id not actually pecoeive him, were contaminnted 
and blasted wilh the certain :e3bpectaticin of his speedy intarr 
ference. In miy firet retreat I had passed a few weeks of 
delusive tranquiUiiy, but nevear after was I jbappy enough 
to attain tto $o much as Ukai sha^Jowy gratifiee^on. I q^nt 
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some yeftrs in this dreadfol yicissLtude of pain. My sen* 
wtioiie at eertaiii pefiodd am<miited to iiifiaaity. 

I pursued in every succeeding instance tlie conduct I liad 
adopted at first I ^etenniaied never to enter into a cdn- 
test of accusation and def(»ice wHk the execrable €cines. 
If I could have snlunitted to k in otlier respecte, -what pui> 
pose would it answer ? I should have but an imperfect 
Mid mutilated story to tdL This story had succeeded wkh 
persons already prq»oasessed in my bvour by personal in* 
teroourse ; but could at fiucoeed with dlcang^rs f b had 
succeeded so long as I was able to hide myself from my 
pursuers; but could it sutceeed now, that this appeared 
inqpracticable, and that Ihey proceeded by arming against 
me a whole vicinity at xmoe ? 

It is inconceivable tlie mtschiefe that tibis kmd of eadstenoe 
included. Why should i insist upon such aggravations as 
hunger, beggary, smd external wretche&ess ? These were 
an inevitable consequence. It was by the desertion of 
mankind that, in each successive instance, I was maide 
acquainted with my fate. Delay in such a moment 'Served 
but to increase the evil ; and whmi I fled, mei^'^^i^ess and 
penury -mere &e ordinary attendsmts of my course. Bui 
this was a small consideration. Indignation at one time, 
and unconquerable perseverance ^it another, ^stained 
nse, where hmnamty, left ito itseif, wouM probably iiave 
sunk. 

It has already appeai'ed that I was not^of a temper to 
"endure calamity, without ^ndeavoming, hy «very m^ms I 
could devise, to elude and disarm it. ReeoUecting, ^as I was 
l»abztuated to do, the varions projects hy whi(di my situation 
could be meliorated, the question oconrred to me, ^' Why 
should I be harassed by iSae pursuits of this Gines ? ^hy, 
man to man, may I not, by the powers of my :mind, attmn 
the ascendancy over him ? At present he appears to %e 
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the persecutor, and I the persecuted: is not this difference 
the mere creature of the imagination P May I not employ 
my mgenuity to vex him with difficulties, and laugh at 
the endless labour to which he will be condemned?'' 

AlaS) this is a speculation for a mind at ease 1 It is n^^t 
the persecution, but the catastrophe which is annexed to 
it, that msdces the difference between the tyrant and ike 
sufferer 1 In mere corporal exertion the hunter, perhaps, is 
upon a level with the miserable animal he pursues 1 But 
could it be forgotten by either of us, that at every stage 
Gines was to gratify his malignant passions, by disseminat-* 
ing charges of the most infamous nature, and exciting 
against me the abhorrence of every honest bosom, while I 
was to sustain the still-repeated annUiilation of my peaces 
my character, and my bread? Could I, by any refinement 
of reason, convert this dreadful series into ^ort ? I had 
no philosophy that qualified me for so extraordinary an 
effort. If, under other circumstances, I could even have 
entertained so strange an imagination, I was restrained in 
the present instance by the necessity of providing for my- 
self the means of subsistence, and the fetters which, through 
that necessity, the forms of human society imposed upon 
my exertions. 

In one of those changes of residence, to which my mi- 
serable fate repeatedly compelled me, I met, upon a road 
which I was obliged to traverse, the friend of my youth, 
my earliest and best beloved firiend, the venerable Collins. 
It was one of those misfortunes which served to accumulate 
my distress, that this man had quitted the island of Great 
Britain only a very few weeks before that fatal reverse of 
fortune which had ever since pursued me with unrelenting 
eagerness. Mr. Falkland, in addition to the large estate he 
possessed in England, had a very valuable plantation in the 
West Indies, lliis property had been greatly mismanaged 
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by the parson who had the direction of it on the spot; and, 
after various promisei^ and evasions on his part, which, 
however they might iserve to beguile the patience of Mr. 
Falkland, had been attended with no salutary fruits, it wisis 
resolved that Mr. Collins should go over in. person, to. rec- 
tify the abuses which had so long prevailed. There had 
even, been some idea of his residing several years, if not 
settling finally, upon the plantation. From that hour to 
the present I had never received the i^nallest int^gence 
respecting him. 

I had always considered the circumsttoice of his critical 
absence as one of my severest misfortunes. Mr. Collins 
had been one of the first persons, even in the period of my 
infancy,, to conceive hopes of me, as of something above 
the common standard ; and had contributed more than any 
other to encourage and assist my juvenile studies. He had 
been the executor of the Uttle property of my father, who 
had fixed upon him for that purpose in consideration of the 
mutual affection that existed between us ; and I seemed, on 
every account, to have more claim upon^is protection than 
upon that of any other human being. I had always be- 
lieved that, had he been present in the crisis of my fortune, 
he would have felt a conviction of my innocence ; and, con- 
vinced himself, would, by means of the venerableness and 
energy of his character, have interposed so effectually, 
as to have saved me the greater part of my subsequent 
misfortunes. 

There was yet another idea in my mind relative to this 
subject, which had [more weight with me, than even the 
substantial exertions of friendship I should have expected 
from him. The greatest aggravation of my present lot 
was, that I was cut off from the friendship of mankind. I 
can safely affirm, that poverty and hunger, that endless 
wanderings, that a blasted charactw and the curses that 
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clung to my name, wo^e all of them slight midiMiaMd coitt-» 
pared to this. I endeavoured to sustain myself by tW 
sense of my integrity, but the voice of no nan upon earth 
echoed to the voice of my conscience. ^^ I called aloud ; 
y(^ but there was none to answer; there was nooe that re-> 
garded.^ To me the whole world was unhearing as the 
tempest, and as cold as the torpedo. Sympathy^ the mag- 
netic virtue^ the hidden essence of our life, was extinct. 
Nor was this the sum of my mis^. Tlub food, so esBex^ 
tial to an inteUigent existence, seemed perpetually renewing 
before me in its fairest cdours, only the more effectually 
to elude my grasp, and to mock my hunger. From thne 
to time I was prompted to unfdd the affections of my soul, 
only to be repelled with the greater anguish, and to be 
baffled in a way the most intolerably mortifying. 

No sight, therefore, could give me a purer delight than 
that which now presented itself to my eyes. It was some 
time, however, before either of us recognised the person of 
the other. Tea years had elapsed since our last intorview^ 
Mr. Collins looked much older than he had done at that 
period; in. addition to which, he was, in his present ap- 
pearance, pale, sickly, and thin. These unfavourable 
effects had be^i produced by the change of oUmate, parti^ 
cularly trying to persons in an advanced period of lifci 
Add to which, I supposed him to be at that moment in the 
West Indies. I was probably as much altered in the pe^ 
riod that had elapsed as he had been. I was the first to 
recollect him. He was on horsdiMick ; I on foot. I had 
sufficed him to pass me. In a mom^t the foil idea of 
who he was rushed upon my mind; I ran ; I called with an 
impetuous voioe ; I was unable to restrain the vehem^ce 
of my emotions. 

The ardour of my fedings disguised my usual tmie of 
speakings which odierwise Mr. Collins would infisdlibly have 
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tetOgaiseA. Hid sight was already dim; hd pulled up his 
horse till I should overtake him ; and then said, ^' Who are 
you P I do not know you." 

^^ My father!'^ exclaimed I, embracing one of his knees 
with fervour and delight, 'M am your son ; once youi^ 
little Caleb, whom you a thousand times loaded with your 
kindness I" 

The unexpected repetition of my name gave a kind of 
shuddering emotion to my friend, which was, however, 
checked by his- age, and the calm and benevolent philosophy 
that formed one of his most conspicuous habits. 

" I did not expect to see you !'* replied he : "I did not 
WiShitI'* 

"My best, my oldest friend!** answered I, respect 
blending itself with my impatience, " do not say so I I 
have not a friend any where in the whole world but you ! 
In you At least let me find sympathy and reciprocal affec- 
tion! If you knew how anxiously I have thought of you 
during the whole period of your absence, you wouM not 
thus grievously disappoint me in your return 1 '* 

** How is it,*' said Mr. Collins, gravely, " that you have 
been reduced to this forlorn condition ? Was it not the 
inevitable e<Hisequence of your own actions?" 

" The aetions of others, not mine ! Does not your heart 
tell you that I am innocent?** 

^* No» My observation of your early character taught 
me that yon would be extraordinary; but, unhappily, all 
extraordinary men are not good men : that seems to be a 
lottery, dependent On circumstances apparently the most 
trivial.^ 

'* WiH you hear my justifteation ? I am as sure as I 
am of my existence that I can convince you of my 
put^.** 

^ Cert&itt4y, if you r^uire it, I will hear you. But that 
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must not be just now. I could have been glad to decline 
it wholly. At my age I am not fit for the storm; and I 
am not so sanguine as you in my e:^pectation of the result 
Of what would you convince me? That Mr. Falkland is 
a suborner and murderer ?'" 

I made no answer. My silence was an a£Bmiative to 
the question. 

'^ And what benefit will result fi'om this conviction ? I 
have known you a promising boy, whose character might 
turn to one side or the other as events should decide. I 
have known Mr. Falkland in his maturer years^ and have 
always admired him, as the Uving model of Uberality and 
goodness. If you could change all my ideas, and show , 
me that there was no criterion by which vice might be 
prev^ited from being mistaken for virtue, what benefit 
would arise fi*om that? I must part with all my interior 
consolation, and [all my external connexions. And for 
what ? What is it you propose ? The death of Mr. Falk- 
land by the hands of the hangman." 

'< No ; I will not hurt a hair of his head, unless compelled 
to it by a principle of defence. But surely you owe me 
justice?" 

'^ What justice ? The justice of proclaiming your inno- 
cence ? You know what consequences are annexed to that 
But I do not beUeve I shall find you innocent If you even 
succeed in perplexing my understanding, you will not suc- 
ceed in enlightening it Such is the state of mankind, that 
innocence, when involved in circumstances of suspicion, 
can scarcely ever make out a demonstration of its purity; 
and guilt can often make us feel an insurmountable reluct- 
ance to the pronouncing it guilt Meanwhile, for the pur- 
chase of this uncertainty, I must sacrifice all the remaining 
comforts of my tife. I beUeve Mr. Falkland to be virtuous; 
but I know him to be prejudiced. He would never fo^^e 
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m% even this accidental parley, if by any means he should 
come to be acquainted with it/' 

'^ Oh, argue not the consequences that are possible to 
result r' answered I, impatiently, "I have a right to your 
Idndness ; I have a right to your assistance r 

" You have them. You have them to a certain degree ; 
and it is not likely that, by any process of examination, you 
can have them entire. You know my habits of thinking. 
I regard you as vicious ; but I do not consider the vicious 
as. proper objects of indignation and scorn. I consider 
you as a machine ; you are not constituted, I am afraid,* to 
be greatly useful to your fellow men : but you ^d not make / 

yourself; you are just what circumstances irresistibly com- 
pelled you to be. I am sorry for your ill properties ; but 
I entertain no enmity agamst you, nothing but benevolence. 
Considering you in the hght in which I at present consider 
you, I am ready to contribute every thing in my power to 
your real advantage, and would gladly assist you, if I knew 
how, in detecting and extirpating the errors that have 
misled yon. You have disappointed me, but I have no re- 
proaches to utter : U is more necessary for me to feel 
compassion for you, than^thatl should accumulate your 
misfortune by my censures." 

What could I say to such a man as this ? Amiable, 
incompai*able man ! Never was my mind more painfully 
divided than at that moment. The more he excited my 
admiration, the more imperiously did my heart command 
me, whatever were the price it should cost, to extort his 
friendship. I was persuaded that severe duty required of. 
him, that he should reject all personal considerations, that 
he should proceed resolutely to the investigation of the 
truth, and that, if he found the result terminating in my 
favour, he should resign all his advantages, and, deserted as 
I was by the world, make a common cause, and endeavour 
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to compensate the general iojiistice. But was it for me to 
force this conduct upon him, if, now in his dedining years, 
his own fortitude shrank from it ? Alas, neither he nor 
I foresaw the dreadful catastrophe that was so closely 
impending ! Otherwise, I am well assured that no tender- 
ness for his remaining tranquillity would have withheld 
him from a compliance with my wishes ! On the other 
hand, could I {Nretend to know what evils might result Ui 
him from his declaring himself my advocate P Might not 
his integrity he browbeaten and defeated, as mine hsA 
been ? Did the imbecility of his grey hairs afford no ad* 
vantage to my terrible adversary in the contest ? Might 
not Mr. Falkland reduce him to a condition as wretched 
and low as mine P After all, was it not vice in me to 
desire to involve another man in my sufferings ? If I re- 
garded them as intolerable, this was still an additional 
reason why I should bear them alone. 

Influenced by these considerations, I assented to^ his 
views. I assented to be thought hardly of by the man 
in the world whose esteem I most ardehtly desired, rather 
than involve him in possible calamity, I assented to the 
resigning what appeared to me at that moment as the 
last practicable comfort of my life ; a comfort, upon the 
thought of which,, while I surrendered it, my mind dwelt 
with undescribable longings* Mr. CoUins was deeply af-^ 
fected with the apparent ingenuousness with which I ex-- 
pressed my feelings* The secret struggle of his mind 
was, ^^ Can this be hypocrisy? The individual with whom 
I am conferring, if virtuous, is one of the most disinte- 
restedly virtuous persons in the world." We tore our- 
selves from each other. Mr. Collins promised, as far as 
he was able, to have an eye upon my vicissitudes, and to 
assist me, in every respect that was consistent with a just 
recollection of consequences. Thus I parted, as it were. 
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with the last expinng hope of my mind; and voluntarily 
consented, thus m^med and forlorn, to encounter all the 
evils that were yet in store for me. 

This is the latest event which at present I tfapik it ne- 
cessary to record. I ^all doubtless hereafter have fiirther 
occaMon to take up the pen. Great and unprecedented 
as my sufferings have been, I feel intimately persuaded that 
there are worse sufieribgs' that await me. What myste- 
rious cause is it that enables me to write this, and not to 
perish under the horrible appreh^sion ! 



CHAPTER XLI. 

It b as I foreboded. The presage with which I was 
visited was prophetic. I am now to record a new and 
terrible revolution of my fortune and my mind. 

Havilig made experiment of various situations with one 
uniform result, I at length determined to remove myself, 
if possible, from the reach of my persecutor, by going into 
voluntary banishment from my native soil. This was my 
last resource for tranquillity, for honest fame, for those 
privileges to lA^hich human life is indebted for the whole of 
its valuer '^ In some distant climate," said I, ^' surely I 
may find thiat security which is necessai^y to persevering 
pursuit; surely I may lift my head erect, associate with 
men upon the footing of a man, acquire connexions, and 
preserve themP' It is inconceivable with what ardent 
reachings of th^ soul I aspired to this termination. 

This last consolation was denied me by the inexorable 
Falkland. 
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At the time the project was formed^ I was at no great 
distance from the east coast of the island, and I resolved to 
take ship at Harwich, and pass inmiediately into Holland. 
I accordin^y repaired to that place, and went, almost as 
soon as I arrived, to the port. But there was no vessel 
perfecdy ready to sail. I left the port, and withdrew to 
an inn, where, after some time, I retired to a chamber. I 
was scarcely there before the door of the room was opened, 
and the man whose countenance was the most hateftil to 
my eyes, Gines, entered the apartment. He shut the door 
as soon as he entered. 

" Youngster,** said he, *' I have a little private intel- 
ligence to communicate to you. I come as a friend, and 
that I may save you a labour-in-vain trouble. If you con- 
sider what I have to say in that tight, it will be the better 
for you. It is my business now, do you see, for want of a 
better, to see that you do not break out of bounds. Not 
that I nmch matter having one man for my employer, or 
dancing attendance after another^s heels; but I have 
special kindness for you, for some good turns that you wot 
of, and tfierefore I do not stand upon ceremonies T You 
have led me a very pretty round already; and, oiit of the 
love I bear you, you shall lead me as much fiirther, if you 
will. But beware the salt seas ! They are out of my 
orders. You are a prisoner at present, and I believe aU 
your life will remain so. Thanks to the milk-and-water 
softness of your former master ! If I had the ordering of 
these things, it should go with you in another fashion. As 
long as you think proper, you are a prisoner within the 
rules; and the rules with which the soft-'hearted squire 
indulges you, are all England, Scotland, and Wales. But 
you are not to go out of these cUmates. The squire is de- 
termined you shall never pass the reach of his' disposal. 
He has therefore given orders that, whenever you -attempt 
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90 to do, you shall ^be converted from a prisoner at large 
to a prisoner in good earnest. A friend of mine followed 
you just now to the harbour; I was within call; and, if 
there had been any appearance of your setting your foot 
from land, we should have been with you in a trice, and 
laid you fast by the heels. I would advise you, for the fri- 
ture, to keep at a proper distance from the sea^ for fear of 
the worst. You see I tell you all this for your good. For 
my part, I should be better satisfied if you were in limbo, 
with a rope about your neck, and a comfortable bird^s eye 
prospect to the gallows : but I do as I am directed ; an^ so 
good-night to youl'* 

i The intelligence thus conveyed to me occasioned an in- 
stantaneous revolution in both my intellectual and animal 
system. I disdained to answer, or take the smallest notice 
of the fiend by whom it was delivered. It is now three 
days since I received it, and from that moment to the pre- 
sent my blood has been in a perpetual ferment. My 
thoughts wander from one idea of horror to another, with 
incrediUe rapidity. I have had no sleep. I have scarcely 
remained in one posture lor a minute tc^ether. It has 
been with the utmost difficulty that I have been able to 
command myself far enough to add a few pages to my 
story. But, uncertain as I am of the events of each suc- 
ceeding hour, I determined to force myself to the per- 
formance of this task. All is not right within me. How it 
will terminate, God knows. I sometimes fear that I shall* 
be wholly deserted of my reason. 

What — dark, mysterious, unfeeling, unrelenting tyrant ! 
— is it come to this ? When Nero and Caligula swayed 
the Roman sceptre, it was a fearfiil tUng to ofiend these 
bloody rulers. The empire had already spread itself from 
dimate to climate, and from sea to sea. If their unhappy 
victim fled to the rising of the jnm, where the luminary of 
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day seems to us fis%t to ascead fpom the wav«s of the ocean^ 
the powfp of the tyrant was still behind hiok If he with- 
drew to the ^0ifest, to Hesperiaa dari^oes^, and the shores 
of barbarian Thule, still he wa^ not safe froia hi» gore* 
drench^ foe. — Falkland ! art thou the o&pring, m whom 
the lineaments of these tyrants are bithfuHy preserved? 
Was the world, with all Iti^ climi^tes,, made in vain for thy 
helpless miofiendi|ig victim? 

Tremble ! 

tyrants have tremUed, surrounded with whi^ armiefi^ 
of their Janissa|;ies ! What should make thee inaccessible 
to. my fury ? No^ I will use no da^ers ! I w3] unfold a 
tale ! — I will show thee to the world for what thou art ; 
and all the m^i tha^ Hve^ shall confess my truth! — ^Didst 
thou imagine that I was altogether passive, a mere worm, 
organised to feel sensations of pain, but no emotion of re- 
seoim^? Bidst thou imagine that there was no danger 
m inflicting on me pams however greal, mijBeries however 
dreadful ? Didst thou believe me impotent, imbecile, and 
idiot-Uke, with no understanding to contrive thy ruin, and 
90 energy to perpetrate it? 

I will t^ a tate — l The justice of the country shaSi 
bear me I The elements of nature in universal uproar 
daaH not interrupt me I I wiB speak with a voice more 
fearfitl than thunder Ir-rWhy should I be supposed to 
i^ak from any dishonouarable motive? I am under no. 
prosecution now! I shall not now appear to be endea- 
vcHiri^g' to remove a criminal indictment firom myself, by 
throwing it back on its author ! — Shall I regret the ruin 
that wiK overwhelm^ thee ? Too long have I been tender- 
hearted andl forib^ring I What benefit has ever resulted 
from my mistaken clemency? There is no evil thou hast 
scrupled to accumulate upoa. me I Neither wiH^ I be more 
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scrtipulousi Thou bast shown no mercy; and thou sbalt 
receive none! — I must be calm ! bold as a lioft, yet col- 
lected 1 • 

This is a moment pregnant with fate. I know — I think 
I know — that I will be triumphant, and crash my seem- 
ingly omnipotent foe. But, should it be otherwise, at least 
he shall not be every way successful His fame shaH not 
be immortal $s be thinks. These papers shall preserve the | 
truth ; they shall one day be published, and then the world 
sbalt do justice on us both. Recollecting that, I shall not 
die- wholly Svithout coBsofaitiiHi. It is not to be endured 
that falsehood and tyranny should reign for ever. 
. How impotent are the precautions of* man against the 
eternally existmg lows of the intellectual world! This 
Falkland has invented against me every species of foul ac- 
cusation. He has himted me from city to city. He has 
drawn his Iine9 of circumvallation round me that I may not 
escape. He has kept his scenters of human prey for ever 
at my heels. He may hunt me out of the world. — In vain ! 
With this engine, this little pen, I defeat all his machina- 
tions ; I stab him in the very point he was most solicitous 
(d defend! 

Collkis! I BOW address myself to you. | have consented 
that yoa should yield me no assistance fai my present t^- 
ribte situation. I am content to die rather than do wy 
thiof uig«irious to your tranqn^ltty. But rememb^, you 
are my &lher still ! I conjunre you, by aR the love you 
ever bore me, by the benefits you have conferred on me, 
by the forbearance and kindnei^s towards you that now 
penetrates my soul, by my innocence — for, if these be the 
last words I shall ever write, I die protesting my inno- 
cence! — by all these, or whatever tie more sacred has 
inlluence on your soul, I conjure you, listen to my last 
request! Preserve these papers from destruction, and 
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preserve them from Falkland 1 It is all I ask I I have 
taken care to provide a safe mode of conveying them inta 
your possession : and I have a firm confidence, which I 
will not suffer to depart from me, that they will one day 
find their way to the public I 

Ilie pen lingers in my trembling fingers ! Is there any 
thing I have left unsaid? — The contents of the fatal trunk, 
^ from which all my misfortunes originated, I have never 
been able to ascertain. I once thought it cont^uned some 
murderous instrument or rehck connected with the fate of 
the unhappy Tyrrel. I am now persuaded that the secret 
it endoses, is a fidthfiil narrative of that and its concomi- 
tant transactions, written by Mr. Falkland, and reserved 
in case of the worst, that, if by any unforeseen event his 
guilt should come to be frilly disclosed, it nught contribute 
to redeem the wreck of his reputation. But the txvih. or 
the falsehood of this conjecture is of little moment. If 
Falkland shall nev^ be detected to the satisfaction of the 
world, such a narrative will probably never see the light 
In that case this story of inine may amply, severely per- 
haps, supply its place. 

I know not what it is that renders me thus solemn. I 
have a secret foreboding, as if I should never again be 
master of myself. If I succeed in what I now meditate 
rflspecting Falkland, my precaution in the disposal of these 
papers will have been unnecessary ; I shall no longer be 
reduced to artifice and evasion. If I fail, the precaution will 
appear to have been wisely chosen. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

All is over. I have carried into execution my medi-^ 
tated attempt. My situation is totally changed ; I now sii 
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down to give an account of it. For several weeks after the 
completion of this dreadiiil business, my mind was in too 
tumultuous a state to permit me to write. I think I shall 
now be able to arrange my thoughts sufficiently for that 
purpose. Great God I how wondrous, how terrible are the 
events that have intervened since I was last employed in a 
similar manner I It is no wonder that my thoughts were 
solemn, and my mind filled with horrible forebodings I 

Having formed my resolution, I set out from Harwich, 
for the metropoUtan town of the county in which Mr. Falk- 
land resided. Gines, I well knew, was in my rear. That 
was of no consequence to me. He might wonder at the 
direction I pursued, but he could not tell with what pur- 
pose I pursued it. My design was a secret, carefully locked 
up in my own breast. It was not without a sentiment of 
terror that I entered a town which had been the scene of 
my long imprisonment. I proceeded to the house of the 
chief magistrate the instant I arrived, that I might give no 
time to my adversary to counterwork my proceeding. 

I told him who I was, and that I was come from a distant 
part of the kingdom, for the purpose of rendering him the 
medium of a charge of murder against my former patron. 
My name was already familiar to hiip. He answered, that 
he could not take cognizance of my deposition; that I was 
an object of universal execration in that part of the world; 
and he was determined upon no account to be the vehicle 
of my depravity. 

I warned him to consider well what he was doing. I 
called upon him for no favour; I only applied to him in the 
regular exercise of his fonction. Would he take upon him 
to say that he had a right, at his pleasure, to suppress a 
charge of this compUcated nature ? I had to accuse Mr. 
£«S4i^d of repeated murders. The perpetrator knew that 
in possession of the truth upon the subject; and 
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knowing tbat^ I went perpetually in da*Dger of my life (roir^ 
his malice and revenge. I was resolved to go through with 
the business, if justice were to be obtained from any conrt 
in England. Upon what pretence did he refuse my deposi- 
tion? I was in every respect a competent witness. I was 
of age to understand the nature of an oath; I was in my 
perfect senses ; I was untarnished by the verdict of any jury,, 
or the sentence of any judge. His private opinion of my 
character could not alter the law of the land. I d^nanded 
to be confronted with Mr. Falkland, and I was well assured 
I should substantiate the charge to the satisfaction of the 
whole world. If he did not think proper to apprehend him 
upon my single testimony, I should be satisfied if he only 
sent him notice of the charge, and summoned him to ap- 
pear. 

The magistrate, finding me thus resolute, thought proper, 
a little to lower his tone. He no longer absolutely refused 
to conifdy with my reqfuiaition, but condescended to ex- 
postulate with me. He represented to me Mr. Falkland^ 
health, which had for some years been exceedingly tndif- 
ferent) his having been once already brou^t to the most 
solemn examination upon this charge ; the diabolical malice 
in whk^ alone my prcNDceding must have originated ; and 
the ten*foId ruin it would bring down upon my head. To 
all these representations my answer was short. *^ I was de^ 
termined lo go on, and would abide the ccmsequences.'* 
A summons was at length granted, and notice sent to Mr. 
Falkland of the charge preferred i^ahist him. 

Th^ee days elapsied before any further step could be 
taken in^ this bv^iness. This interval in no degree con- 
tributed to tranquiUise my mind. The thought of prefer- 
ring a capital accusation against, and hastening the death 
of, such a mm as Mr. Falkland, was by no means an 
to reflection. At one time I cojaamended the Mt^km 
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as just revenge (for the benevolence of my nature was in 
a gi^at degree turned to gall), or as necessary self-defence^ 
or as that which, in an impartial and philanthropical es- 
timate, included the smallest evil. « At another time I was 
haunted with doubts. But, in sjHte of these variations of 
sentiment, I unifbtinly determined to persist ! I felt as if 
impelled by a tide of uncopquerable impulse. The con- 
sequences were such as might well appal the stoutest heart. 
Either the ignominious execution of a man whom I had 
once so deeply venerated, and wh^m now I sometimes 
suspected n^ot to be without his claims to veneration; or a 
confirmatioD, perhaps an increase, of the calamities I had 
so long endured. Yet these I preferred tp a state of un- 
certainty. I desired to know the worst; to put an end to 
the hope, however famt, which had been so long my tor- 
ment ; and, above all, to exhaust and Ornish the catalogue 
of expedients that were at my di^oshion. My mind was 
worked up to a state little short of frenzy. My body was 
in a burning fever with the agitation of my thoughts. When 
I laid my htmd upon my bosom or my head, it seemed to 
scordi them with the fervency of its heat. I could not sit 
stiB for a moment. I panted with incessant ^ire that the 
dreadful crisis I had so es^erly invoked, were come, and 
were over. 

After an interval of three cbys, I met Mr. Falkland in 
th^ presence of the magistrate to wh(Mn I faaid Applied upon 
the sutiject. I had only tw§. hours' notice to prepare my- 
self; Mr. Falkland seeming as eager as I to have the 
(jpieslion brought to a crisis, and laid at rest for ever. I 
had an opportunity, before the examination, to learn that 
Mr. Forester was drawn by some businessi on an excursion 
on the Oontinent; and that Collins, whose health when I 
saw him was in a very precarious state, was at this time 
confined with an alarming idness. flis constitution ha^ 
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* been wholly broken by his West Indian expedition. The 
audience I met at the house of the magistrate consisted of 
several gentlemen and others selected for the purpose; 
the plan being, in some respects, as in the former instance, 
to find a medium between the suspicious air of a private 
examination, and the indeUcacy, as it was styled, of an 
examination exposed to the remark of every casual spec- 
tator. 

t can conceive of no shock greater than that I received 
from the sight of Mf^ Falkland. His appearance on the 
last occasion on which we met had been haggard, ghost- 
Uke, and wild, enei^y in his gestures, and frenzy in his 
aspect. It was now the appearance of a corpse. He was 
brought in in a chair, unable to stand, fiettigued and almost 
destroyed by the journey he had just taken. His visage 
was colourless ; his Umbs destitute of motion, almost o{ 
tife. His head reclined upon his bosom, except that now 
and then he hfted it up, and opened his eyes with a languid 
glance; immediately after which he sunk back into his 
former apparent insensibility. He seemed not to have 
three hours to Uve. He had kept his chamber for several 
weeks ; but the summons of the magistrate had been deli- 
vered to him at his bed-side, his orders respecting letters 
and written papers being so peremptory that no one dared 
to disobey them. Upon reading the paper he was seized 

' with a very dangerous fit; but, as soon as he recover^, 
be insisted upon being conveyed, with all practicable ex- 
pedition, to the place of appointment Falkland, in the 
most helpless state, was still Falkland, firm in command, 
and capable to extort obedience from every one that ap- 
proached him. 

What a sight was this to me ! Till the moment that 
Falkland was presented to my view, my breast was steeled 
to pity. I thought that I had coolly entered into the: 
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reason of the case (passion, in a state of solemn and 
omnipotent vehemence, always appears to he coolness to 
him in whom' it domineers)^ and that I had determined 
impartially and justly. I believed that, if Mr. Falkland 
were permitted to persist in his schemes, we must both of 
us be completely wretched. I believed that it was in my 
power, bythe resolution I had formed, to throw my share 
of this wretchedness from me, and that his could scarcely 
be increased. It appeared, therefore, to my mind, to be 
a mere piece of equity and justice, such as an impartial 
spectator would desire, that one person should be mise-^ 
rable in preference to tWlTT" that one person rather than 
two should be incapacitated from acting his part, and con- 
tributing his share to the genetal welfare. I thought that 
in this business I had risen superior to personal consi- 
derations, and judged with a total neglect of the sug- 
gestions of self-regard. It is true, Mr. Falkland was 
mortal ; but, notwithstanding his apparent decay, he might 
Uve long. Ought I to submit to waste the best years of 
my hfe in my present wretched situation P He had de- 
clared that his reputation should be for ever inviolate; 
this was his ruling passion, the thought that worked his 
soul to madness. He would probably therefore leave a 
legacy of persecution to be received by me from the hands 
of Gines, or some other villain equally atrocious, when he 
should himself be no more. Now or never was the time 
for me to redeem my future life from endless woe. 

But all these fine-spun reasonings vanished before the 
object that was now presented to me. ^' Shall I trample 
upon a man thus dreadfuUy reduced ? Shall I point my 
animosity against one, whom the system of nature has 
brought down to the grave P Shall I poison, with sounds 
the most intolerable to his ears, the last moments of a man 
like Falkland P It is impossible. There must have been 
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some dreadful mistake in the train of £urgument that per- 
suaded me to be the author of this hateful scene. There 
must have been a better and more magnanimous remedy 
to the evils under which I groaned." 

It was too late: the mistake I had committed was now 
gone past all power of recall. Here was Falkland, so- 
lenmly brought before a magistrate to answer to a charge 
of murder. Here I stood, having already declared myself 
the author of the charge, gravely and sacredly pledged 
to support it This was my situation; and, thud situated, 
I was called upon immediately to act; My whde frame 
shook. I would eagerly have consented that that monient 
should have been the last of my existence. I however 
believed, that the conduct how most indispensably incum- 
bent on me was to lay the emotions of my soul naked before 
my hearers. I lodged first at Mr. Falkland, and then at 
the magistrate and attendants, and then at Mr. Falkland 
again. My voice was suffocated with agony. I began : — 

" Why cannot I recall the last four days of my life P 
How was it possible for me to be so eager, so obstinate, 
in a purpose so diabolical ? Oh, that I had listened to the 
expostulations of the magistrate that hears me, or submit- 
ted to the well-meant despotism of his authority I Hitherto 
I have been only miserable; henceforth I shall account 
myself base 1 Hitherto, though hardly treated by man- 
kind, I stood acquitted at the bar of my own conscience. 
I had not filled up the measure of my wretchedness I 

''Would to God it were possible for me to retire from 
this scene without uttering another word 1 I would brave 
the consequences — I would submit to any imputation of 
cowardice, Cdsehood, and profligacy, rather than add .to 
the weight of misfortune with which Mr. Falkland is over- 
whelmed. But the situation, and the demands of Mr. 
Falkland himself, forbid me. He, in compassion for 
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whose Mien state I would willingly forget every interest 
of my own, would compel me to accuse, that he might 
enter upon his justification. I will confess every sentiment 
of my heart. 

'^ No penitence, no anguish, can expiate the folly land 
the cruelty of this last act I have perpetrated. But Mr. 
Falkland well knows — I affirm it in his presence — how 
unwillingly I have proceeded to this extremity. I have 
reverenced him ; he was worthy of reverence : I have 
loved him ; he was endowed with qualities that partook of 
divine. * 

'^ From the first moment I saw him, I^iconceived the 
most iardent admiration. , He condescended to encourage 
me ; I attached myself to him with the fiilness (^ my af- 
fection. He was unhappy ; I exerted myself with youth- 
ful cunosity to discover the secret of his woe. This was 
the beginning of misfortune. 

" What shall 1 say P— He was indeed the murderer of 
Tyrrel; he suflPered the Hawkinses to be executed, knowing 
that they were innocent, and that he alone was guilty. 
After successive siinnises, after various indiscretions on my 
part, and indications on his, he at length confided to me at 
fiiU the &tal tale I 

^'Mr. Falkland! I most stdea^y conjure you to recdUect 
yourself! Did I ever prove myself unworthy of your con- 
fidence ? The secret was a most painful burthen to me ; 
it was the extremest folly that led me unthinkingly to gain 
possession of it; but I would have died a thousand deaths 
rather than betray it. It was the jealousy of your own 
Uioughts, and the;wei{^t that hung upon your mind, that 
led you to watch my motions, and to conceive alarm from 
every particle of my conduct. 

'^ You began in confidence ; why did you not continue 
in confidence? The evil that resulted from my original 
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imprudence would then have been comparatively little. 
You threatened me : did I then betray you ? A word from 
my lips at that time would have freed me from your 
threats for ever. I bore them for a considerable period, 
and at last quitted your service, and threw myself a fu- 
gitive upon the world, in silence. Why did you not suffer 
me to depart? You brought me back by stratagem and 
violence, and wantonly accused me of an enormous felony! 
Did I then mention a syllable of the murder, the secret of 

m 

which was in my possession ? 

''Where is the man that has suffered niore from the 
injustice of society than I have done? I was accused of a 
villany that my heart abhorred. I was sent to jail. I will 
not enumerate the horrors of my prison, the lightest of 
which would make the heart of humanity shudder. I 
looked forward to the gallows ! Young, ambitious, fond 
of Ufe, innocent as the child unborn, I looked forward to 
the gallows! I beUeved that one word of resolute ac- 
cusation against my patron would dehver me; yet I was 
silent, I armed myself with patience, uncertain whether it 
were better to adcuse or to die. Did this show me a man 
unworthy to be trusted ? 

'' I determined to break out of prison. With infinite 
difficulty, and repeated miscarriages, I at length effected 
my purpose. Instantly a proclamation, with a hundred 
guineas reward, was issued for apprehending me. I wafi 
obliged to take shelter among the refuse of mankind, in 
the midst of a gang of thieves. I encountered the most 
im minent per il of my life when I entered this retreat, and 
when I quitted it. Immediately after,^I travdIiSd almost 
the whole length of the kingdom, in poverty and distress, 
in hourly danger of being retaken and nianacledi like a 
felon. I would have fled my country; I was prevented, 
I bad recourse to various disguises ; I was innoc^it, and 
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yet vms compelled to as many arts and subterfuges as could 
have been entailed on the worst of villains. In London I 
was as much harassed and as repeatedly alarmed as I had 
been in my fli^t through the country. Did all these perse- 
cutions persuade me to put an end to my silence? No : I 
suffered them with patience and submission ; I did not 
make one attempt to retort them upon their author. 

" I fell at last into the hands of the miscreants that are 
nourished with human blood. In this terrible situation I, 
for the first time, attempted, by turning informer, to throw 
the weight from myself. Happily for me, the London ma- 
^strate listened to my tale with insolent contempt. 

" I soon, and long, repented of my rashness, and rejoiced 
in my miscarriage. 

« I acknowledge that, in various ways, Mr. Falkland 
showed humanity towards- me during this period. He would 
have prevented my going to prison at first ; he contributed 
towards my subsistence during my detention 5 he had no 
share in the pursuit that had been set on foot against me ; 
he at length procured my discharge, when brought forward 
for trial. But a great part of his forbearance was unknoi&jR 
to me; I supposed him to be my unrelenting pursuer. 1 
could not forget that, whoever heaped calamities on me in 
the sequel, they all originated in his forged accusation. 

" The prosecution against me for felony was now at an 
end. Why were not my sufferings permitted to terminate 
then, and I allowed to hide my weary head in some obscure 
yet tranquil retreat ? Had I not sufficiently proved my y 

constancy and fidehty ? Would not a compromise in this 
situation have been most wise and most secure ? But the 
restless and jealous anxiety of Mr. Falkland would not 
permit him to repose the least atom of confidence. The 
only compromise that he proposed was that, with my own 
hand, I should sign myself a villain. I refused this proposal, 
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and have ever since been driven from place to plfce, deprived 
of peace, of honest fame, even of bread. For a long timc- 
I persisted in the resolution that no emergency should con- 
vert me into the assailant. In an evil hour I at last lis- 
tened to my resentment and impatience, and the hateful 
mistake into which I fell has produced the present scene. 

'' I now see that mistake in all its enormity. I am sure 
that if I had opened my heart to Mr. Falkland, if I had told 
to him privately the tale that. I have now been telling, he 

could not have resisted my reasonable demand. After all 

his precautions, he musrtiltiinateTyl[ave depended upon 
my forbearance. Could he be sure that, if I were at last 
worked up to disclose every thing I knew, and to enforce it 
with all the energy I could exert, I should obtain no credit P 
If he must in every case be at my mercy, in which mode 
ought he to have sought his safety, in conciliation, or in 
inexorable cruelty ?. 
./ */ " Mr. Falkland is of a noble nature. Yes ; in spite of 
the catastrophe of Tyrrel, of the miserable end of the Haw- 
kinses, and of all that I have myself suffered, I affirm that 
he has qualities of the most admirable kind. It is therefore 
impossible that he could have resisted a frank and fervent 
expostulation, the frankness and the fervour in which the 
whole soul is poured out. I despaired, while it was yet 
time to have made the just experiment ; but my despair 
was criminal, was treason against the sovereignty of truth. 
" I have told a plain and unadulterated tale. I came 

^ V^hither to curse, but I remain to bless. I came to accuse, 
but am compelled to applaud. I proclaim to all the world, 
thai Mr. Falkland is a man worthy of affection and kindness, 
and that I am myself the basest and most odious of mankind! 
Never will I forgive myself the iniquity of this day. The 
memory will always haunt me, and embitter every hour of 
my existence. In thus acting I have be^i a murderer — a 
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cool, delflberale, unfeeling murderer. — I have said what 
my aeeiirsed precipitation has obliged me to say. Do with 
me as you please! I ask no favour. Death would be a 
kindness, compared to what t feel T* 

Sutib were the accents dictated by my remorse. I poured 
theqp>ut with uncontrollable impetuosity ; for my heart 
waAierced, and I was compelled to give vent to its an- 
Ish. Every one that heard me, was petrified with as- 
tonishment. Every one that heard me, was melted into 
tears. They eduld not resist the ardour with which 1 
praised the great qualities of Falkland ; they manifested 
their sympathy in the tokens of my penitence. 

H#w shall I describe the feelings of this unfortunate 
man ? Before I began, he seemed sunk and debilitated, 
incapable of any strenuous impression. When I men- 
tioned the murder, I could perceive in him an involuntary 
shuddering, though it was counteracted partly by the 
feebleness of his frame, and partly by the energy of his 

^ mind. This was an allegation he expected, and he had 
endeavoured to prepare himself for it. But there was 
much of what I said, of which he had had |io previous 
conception. When I expressed the anguish of my mind, 
he seemed at first startled and alarmed, leist this should 
be a new expedient to gain credit to my tale. His indig'^ 
nation against me was great for having retained all my re- 
sentment towards him, thus, as it might be, to the last 

^. hour of his existence. It was increased when he dis- 
covered me, as he supposed, using a pretence of Uberality 
and sentiment to give new edge to my hostility. But as I 
went on he could no longer resist. He saw my sincerity ; 
he was penetrated with my gi^ief and compunction. He 
rose fit)m his seat, supported by the attendants, and — to 
my infinite astonishment — threw himself into my arms ! 

" Williams," said he, " you have conquered! I see \' 
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too late the greatness and elevation of your mind. I con- 
fess that it is to my taxAt and not yours, that it is*to the 
^xcess of jealousy that was ever huming in my bosoDL, 
that I owe my ruin. I could have resisted any plan of 
malicious accusation you might have brought agaii^ ine. 
But I see that the artless and manly story you havmold, 
has carried conviction to every hearer. All my prospects 
are concluded. All tl^t I most ardently desired, is fsft 
rer frustrated. I^have spent a h fe of the basest cruelty, 
t o cover one act of momentary vice, and to protect mvseC 
against the prejudices of my specie s. I stand now comr 
pletely detected. My name will be consecrated to inlamy, 
vie your heroism, your patience, and your virtues will 
be for ever admired. You have inflicted on me the most 
fatal of all mischiefs ; but I bless the nana ibai wounds me. 
And now," — turning to the magistrate—" anA now, do 
with me as you please. I am prepared to suffer aH the 
vengeance of the law. You cannot inflict on me more 
than I deserve. You cannot hate me, more than I hate 
myself. I am the most execrable of aU villains. I have 
for many years (I know not how long) draped on a 
miserable existence in insupportable pain. I am at last, in 
recompense for all my labours and my crimes, dismissed 
from it with the disappointment of my only remaining hdpe,i 
the destruction of that for the sake of which alone I con- > 
sented to exist. It was worthy of such a life, that it sboliid ' 
continue just long enough to witness this fizuil overthrow. 
If, however, you wish to punish me, you must be speedy f 
in your justice; for, as reputation was the blood that' 
warmed my heart, so I feel that death and inGeuny must 
seize me together.*' 

I record the praises bestowed oh me by Falkland, not i 
because I deserved them^ but because they serve to ag-^ 
gravate the baseness of my cruelty. He survived this 
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[fill scene but three days.' I have been his murderer, 
fit that he should praise my patience, who has fallen 
life and fame, to my precipitation I It would 
m merciful in comparison, if I had planted a dag- 
^6|||»it|?his heart. He would have thanked me for my kind- 
'^ ne^.. But, atrocious, execrable wretch that I have been! 
I wantonly inflicted on him an anguish a thousand times 
worse than death. Meanwhile I endure the penalty of my 
crime. His figure is ever in imagination before me. 
Waking or sleeping, I still behold him. He seems mildly 
to expostulate with me for my unfeeling behaviour. I live 
the devoted vi(itim of conscious reproach. Alas! I am 
the same Caleb Williams that, so short a time ago, boasted 
that, however great were the calamities t endured, I was 
still innocent! 

Such has been the result of a project I formed, for de- 
livering myself from the evil that had so long attended me. 
I thought that, if Falkland were dead, I should return once 
again to all that makes Ufe worth possessing. I thought 
that, if the guilt of Falkland were established, fortune and 
the world would smile upon my efforts. Both these events 
are accomplished; and it is now only that I am truly 
miserable. 

Why should my reflections perpetually centre upon my- 
self? — self', an overweening regard to which has been the 
source of my errors ! Falkland, I will think only of thee, 
and from that thought will draw ever-fresh nourishment 
for my sorrows ! One generous, one disinterested tear I 
will consecrate to thy ashes ! A nobler spirit lived not 
among the sons of men. Thy intellectual powers .y/ere 
truly sublime, and thy bosom burned with a godlike am 
bition. . But of what use are talents and sentiments in the 

of human society ? It is a rank and 
"ti'brt^ eyei^y finer shrub draws poison as '\ 
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it grows. All thdt, in a happier field antl a pu^ 
would expand into tirtue and germinate into usefuli||^^ 
thus converted into h^ibane and deadly nightshad*^ 

Falklimd! thou enteredst upon thy career 
purest and most laudable intentions. But thou 
the- poison of chivalry with thy earliest youth ; an^.the 
base and lowminded envy that met thee on thy returh to 
thy native seats, operated with this poison to hurry thee 
i^to madness. Soon, too soon, by this fatal coincidence, 
^f^ the blooming hopes of thy youth blasted for ever. 
ifV^m that moment thou only continuedst to Uve to the 
pl^tom of departed honour. From that moment thy 
h^evolence was, in a great part, turned into rankling 
Jealousy and in(NU)rable precaution. Year after year didst 
thou spend in this miserable project of imposture ; and 
only at last e<mtinuedst to live, long enough to see, by my 
misjudging and abhorred intervention, thy closing hope dis- 
^pointed, and thy death accompanied with the foulest 
disgrace! 

I began these memoirs with the idea of vindicating my 
character. I have now no character that I wish to vindi- 
<5ate : but I will finish them that thy story may be fully un- 
derstood ; and that, if those errors of thy Ufe be known 
which thou so ardently desiredst to conceal, the world may 
at least not hear and repeat a half-told and mangled tale. 
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THE END, 
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